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To the RicurT HONOURABIL x 


ARCHIBALD Earl of Lay, 
Lord Oronſy, Dunoon, and Aros, 


Lord Juſtice-General of SCOTLAND," 
Lord Keeper of the Great Sal, and 


One of His Majeſty's moſt Honourable 
Privy Council. 


My Lok, 
WERSONS remarkably 
js: diſtinguiſhed for great 
and eminent Abilities to 
ſerve the Publick, be- 
come thereby Debtors to the 
Publick; and this is a Debt never 
to be dilcharged, becauſe every 
A 2 good 
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good Office done, lays a Founda- 
tion for a new Demand. To whom 
can a People apply for national 
Benefits? Where can they ſue for 
Encouragements from the Pub- 
lick, for the Advancement of 
Trade, and the Improvement and 
Extenſion of Manufacture, but to 
ſuch Patriots as have diſcovered a 
generous Inclination, as well as a 
Capacity to procure them ? 


THE Appropriation of certain 
Funds by Parliament, for encou- 
raging our Fiſheries and Manu- 
factures, is the greateſt national 
Good that has been done for rhis 
Country ſince the Union of the 
Crowns. The good Effects of the 
Application of theſe Funds are 
univerſally and ſenſibly ſelt: Our 
Linnen Trade 1s —_—_ a 

even 
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even beyond our Expectation ; 
altho, in ſome Reſpects, we may 
be ſaid, as yet, to have done little 
more than to make a full Diſco- 
very of our Faults and Imper- 
fections. Some Improvements in 
_ ſeveral Parts of the Trade, for- 
merly unknown to us, have been 
introduced, and are but introdu- 
ced : But the complete Manufac- 
ture, in all its Parts, muſt be care- 
fully cheriſhed and nurſed up to Per. 
fection, or ſome of the moſt- va- 
luable Parts of it may be 4till in 
Danger of being loſt. 


Tris Country, my Lord, hes 
under many and great Obligations 
to Your Lordſhip; and, from a juſt 
Senſe of theſe, Lhumbly beg Leave, 
in the Name of Your Country, 
to become a Suitor to Your Lord- 
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ſhip in its Behalf : That this great 
and good Work, ſo happily begun, 
and {ſucceſsfully carried on, under 
the Favour of Your Countenance 
and Protection, may, by Your 
Lordſhip's Aſſiſtance, have all its 
Defects ſupplied, and Faults amend- 
ed, and be, in due Time, brought 
to full Maturity and Perfection. 


THIS 1s true Patriotiſm without 
Alloy, to make a People rich and 
happy by their own Labour; to 
make a Country flouriſh by the 
Encouragement of Induſtry and 
fair Dealing; and, by the Suppreſ- 
fion of Vice and Idleneſs, to make 
a Nation powerful, and its Inha- 
bitants free and independent. 


THE ſeveral Matters and Pur- 
poſes ſpoken of in the following 
Diſcourſe 


DEDICATION, 


Diſcourſe, are preſented to Your 
Lordſhip in a fimple and homely 
Dreſs; but I muſt plead the Im- 
portance of the Subject to the 
Publick, by way of Apology, for 
mine own Imperfections, and hope 
the Sincerity of my Intentions to 
promote the common Good of my 
Country, may be accepted of, as 
an Atonement for the Weakneſs 
of the Performance; which is, 
with great Submiſſion, moſt hum- 


| bly offered to Your Lordſhip's 
Conſideration, by, 


My Loxo, 
Tour Loraſhip's moſt obedient, 
And moſt humble Servant, 


The Aurn OR. 


Edinburgh, Sept. 
15, 1733. 
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AN and juſt Complaints have 
| been made of our Poyerty, and 
the Decay of our Trade; and of 
| the Decreaſe of our People, for 
want of Buſineſs to employ and ſubſiſt them. 
This is imputed, and juſtly, to the great 
Uſe of Foreign ManufaQtures for Wearing 
Apparel, Furniture, &c. whereby the Poor 
of other Countries are partly employed at 
our Expence. The manufactured Goods we 
export bear no Proportion in Value to thoſe 
we bring in; we muſt therefore ſend out 
our Product to purchaſe Cloathing for the 
Rich, while the Poor muſt either ſtarye at 


home, 


ii 
J 
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home, or go abroad to ſeek their Bread, 


where it is to be earned by Labour and 


Induſtry. 


Many Schemes have been framed to 
cure theſe Evils, but in vain. Numbers of 
Gentlemen have, at different Times, entered 
into Reſolutions, to uſe no Foreign Manu- 
factures: But theſe could have no Effect, 
becauſe we had no Manufactures of our own 
to ſerve them; nor indeed can any Nation, 
where the Poor are employed in Manu- 


facture, ſerve itſelf with every thing. It 
is enough to have one Staple which fells to 


Advantage in Foreign Parts, and to be ca- 


pable to export it in ſuch Quantities, as may 
be equal in Value to all the Foreign Goods 


we conſume at home. An Attempt of this 
Kind would be to hurt and ruin our Staple. 
Where too many Irons are in the Fire at 


once, ſome of them muſt cool; and where 
the Staple Manufacture of a Country is 


neglected, and no other Branches of Buſi- 
neſs brought to Perfection, the Whole will 


run a Risk of being loſt: for Mankind, 


gene- 


on if 
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„ 
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erally ſpeaking, prefer their own private 
Intereſt to that of the Publick, and will 
hardly be prevailed on to buy the Manu- 
factures of their own Country, if Foreign 
Goods of the ſame Kind, and of the ſame, 
or of a better Quality, are to be purchaſed 
at a lower Rate, Every one buys where he 
finds his Commodity beſt and cheapeſt; and 
unleſs our own Manufactures are as good of 
their Kinds, and as low in their Prices, as the 
lame Goods of other Nations are, they will 
not felt either abroad or at home. Trade 


cannot be forced, but Manufacture may be 
improven. 


LINNE N Cloth is our Staple Commodity, 
and a Manufacture we have been poſſeſſed of, 
now, Time out of Mind: It is carried on by 
private Hands, the only Way in which a 
Manufacture can thrive or proſper; it is a 
Commodity of univerſal Uſe at home, and 
of great Demand at thoſe Markets abroad, 
where we purchaſe Foreign Goods of divers 
Kinds, which we neither can want, nor can 
we make them ourſelves without Loſs ; it is 

a Manu- 
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a Manufacture capable of employing all Gur 
ſpare Hands; and, was it fully improven and 
extended, it would be ſufficient to anſwer all 
our Demands for Foreign Commodities. But 
it has been miſerably neglected and diſcou- 
raged ; it has ſuffered from many Cauſes, 
and from none more, than the indiſcreet and 
fruitleſs Attempts that have been made, to 
introduce other Manufactures, which are 


already brought to Perfection, and carried 


on with all poſhble Advantages by other 
Nations, and by theſe inconſiderate Reſolu- 
tions to furniſh our ſelves with every thing, 
without the Aid of Foreign Trade. 


Hab all the Money that has been ſunk 
and loſt by publick and private Companies, 
and private Perſons, upon theſe Projects, 
been employed in the Improyement and Ex- 
tenſion of the Linnen Trade; thoſe Evils we 
have fo long complained of, had heen long 
ere now cured and prevented; but our 
Thoughts were, from time to time, turned 
upon new Projects, which we puſhed up Hill 


with great Eagerneſs, until they became too 


heavy 
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heavy for us: while our Linnen Trade, which 
we could have carried on with Profit and 
Succeſs, was entirely neglected. Ever ſince 
the Beginning of the Confuſions in the Reign 
of King Charles I. it has been upon the De- 
cay, and our Manufactures of Silk Goods, 
fine Broad Cloths, and ſeveral others of leſs 
Moment, which were introduced at a great 
Expence, and too long carried on with Loſs 
to the Nation, have nevertheleſs, in a4 great 
Meaſure, totally ſailed. We have been long 
ſenſible of this; and the preſent Generation 
ſaw the Linnen Manufacture reduced to a very 
low Ebb: but ſaw an evident Poſſibility of 
retrieving it, if we bent all our Thoughts 
that Way. This was our Condition, when 
the Royal Boroughs, who are the Guardians 
of our Trade, took under their ſerious Con- 
ſideration the State of our Trade and Manu- 
factures, in their general annual Convention 
held at Edinburgh in July, in the Vear 1725. 
and in ſeveral ſubſequent Meetings of their 
grand annual Committee in that Vear. 
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Turk Society for the Improvement of 
Agriculture, and ſeveral private Perſons, 
who underſtood Trade and ManufaQures of 
different Sorts, gave in Propofals and Schemes 
for the retrieving our Manufactures and 
Fiſheries, to theſe Meetings; and Committees 
of that Society, and other Gentlemen, from 
ſeyeral Parts of the Country, likewiſe at- 
tended and aſſiſted at theſe Meetings: The 
Reſult of all which was, that in their Meet- 
ing the Seventeenth of February, 1725-6. 
they unanimouſly reſolved to addreſs his 
Majefty, and to make a proper Application, 


by their Repreſentatives in Parliament, and 


other Perſons of Diſtinction then at London, 
who were capable to ſerve their Country, to 
have the Monies (ſettled by Law for the 
encouraging of our Manufactures) effectu- 
ally applied for that Purpoſe, in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as that all Miſapplication of them might 
be abſolutely prevented; and the Royal 
Boroughs appointed one of their Number to 
repair to London, at their Expence, to make 
this Application effectual. 


Tur 
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Tur Effet of this was, that his late Ma- 
jeſty was graciouſly pleaſed to write the fol- 
lowing Letter to the Royal Boroughs, which 
was preſented to the Convention by his Ma- 


jeſty's Advocate, one of their Number, upon 


the Sixth of July, 1726. 


Superſcribed George R. 
« TRUST and well-beloyed, We greet 


4 you well. We having obſerved, that the 


« ſeyeral Sums of Money reſerved and pro- 
« yided by the Treaty of Union, and by di- 
vers Acts of Parliament, to be employed for 
4 the Improvement of Fiſheries and Manu- 
« factures in Scotland, have not hitherto been 
« applicd to the Uſes for which they were 
« intended ; principally, becauſe no particu- 


lar Plan or Method hath been concerted, 


e directing the Manner in which thoſe Sums 
% ſhould be applied for the ſaid Purpoſes. 
*© And being deſirous to remove that Hin- 


4 drance, as ſpeedily as may be, We have 


« thought good to recommend it to you, 
„that, at your firſt general Meeting in the 
Month of Fuly next, you do take into 


* your 
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your Conſideration the State of the ſaid 


Fiſheries and Manufactures, and of the 


Monies provided for encouraging the ſame; 


* and that, by yourſelves, or by Committees 
of your N umber, you do deviſe and pro- 


poſe the particular Methods, Rules, and 
RegulatioNg, which to you ſhall ſeem the 
moſt prope, for the Application of the 
ſaid Sums towards the encouraging and 
promoting, F iſheries, and ſuch other Ma- 


nufactures and Improvements in Scotland, 
© as ſhall moſt conduce to the general Good 
of the united Kingdom; and that you do 
« return to us; the Propoſitions in which you 


ſhall have agreed, to the End, that, upon 


© due Conſideration thereof, a certain Me- 


thod may be ſettled for the Application 
and Management of ' thoſe Sums for the 
future. © The Welfare of Our loving 
People of Scotland, and the Proſperity of 
the Royal Boroughs, is ſo much concerned 
in what We recommehd to you, that We 
doubt not you will go on in the Execution 
of what is expected from you, with the 
utmoſt Diligence, Unanimity, and Impar- 


cc tiality: 
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« tiality: And, on Our Part, We aſſure 
« you of Our Countenance and Encourage- 
« ment in what you ſhall propoſe for the 
« real Good of your Country, conſiſtent 
« with the general Intereſt of our united 
Kingdom. And ſo we bid you heartily 
„ farewel. Given at our Court of Ken/jng- 
« ton the Seventh Day of July, 1726. in 
« the Twelfth Year of Our Reign. Counter- 
“ ſigned by his Majeſty's Command, 

«* Holles Newcaſtle. 


THE ſame Day that this Letter was read, 
the Convention prepared and agreed upon 
an Anſwer, wherein they expreſſed their 
great Joy and Gratitude to his Majeſty, for 
his tender Concern for the Welfare of this 
Country, and for that particular Inftance of 
his great Goodneſs towards them, which 
muſt fill the Hearts of all his loyal Subjects 
in this Part of Britain; and promiſed, with 
great Cheerfulneſs, to prepare, without Loſs 
of Time, by themſelves and Committees of 
their Number, Propoſitions to be laid before 

B | his 
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his Majeſty, for anſwering the Ends of his 
* $ moiſt Cs Intentions. \., | 


« Up oN the Eighth of Jah a un 
Committee was appointed to conſider and 
devife ſuch Methods as might moſt effec- 
tually anſwer his Majeſty's moſt gracious 
Intention of encouraging the Trade of 
« Fiſhing, and other Manufactures of this 
Part of the united Kingdom, and im- 
powered them to receive Propoſals relative 
thereto, from any particular Royal Bo- 


rough, or any other Society, or private 
Perſons, c. 
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«On the Twelfth of July particular In- 
& ſtructions were drawn np for this Com- 
mittee, who were to fit after the Riſing of 
the Convention, and were appointed to 
have their Plan in Readineſs to be laid be- 
fore the next Convention, which was 
then appointed to meet at Edinburgh upon 
the firſt Medneſday of November follow- 
ing. This Committee was directed to take 
* the Advice and Aſſiſtance of, and to con- 


ſult 
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« ſult with all Perſons who had Skill and 
« Experience in any of the Branches of 
Trade or Manufacture, that might be pro- 
« poſed to be improved; and were ſpecially 
« directed in their Plan to propoſe a Method 
c for the Application of the whole Monies 
c that might annually ariſe for the Purpoſes 
« intended by his Majeſty, in ſuch Manner, 
« as the Diſtribution might be diffuſive, 
« and ſecured effectually againſt Miſappli- 
« cation; and, as it might not be charged 
« with the ordinary Expence of Manage- 
« ment, it being the Intention of the Con- 
« vent ion, from their earneſt Deſire to pro- 
« mote the public k Good, and thereby, to 
« the utmoſt of their Power, to ſecond his 
« Majeſty's gracious Intentions, voluntarily 
« to propoſe, that they ſhould defray the 

ordinary Expence of Management.“ 


* 


TuIS Committee met very often to re— 
ceive and conſider Propoſals that were ſent 
them from different Places of the Country, 
upon the Subject- matters committed to them; 
and, at all thoſe Meetings, ſeveral Gentle- 
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men, skilled in Trade and Manufactures, 
who were not Members, aſſiſted; and upon 
the Eighth of November, 1726. they pre- 
ſented to the general Convention a particu- 
lar Plan for the Diſtribution and Applica- 
tion of the ſeveral Funds deſtined by Law 
for the Improvement of Fiſheries and Ma- 
nufactures, to be laid before his Majeſty ; 
which, after due Conſideration, and ſome 
Amendments made, was approven of by the 
Convention. The Sum of this Plan is ingroſt 
in his preſent Majeſty's Letters Patents, 
bearing Date at St. James's, July 5. which 
paſſed the Seals July 18, 1727. 


T xx Convention, at the ſame Time, ap- 
pointed their annual Committee to prepare 
the Heads of an Act of Parliament for regu- 
lating the Linnen- manufacture; and the an- 
nual Committee did, the ſame Day, purſuant 
to the Powers and Inſtructions given them 
by the Convention, take under their Conſi- 
deration, © That the future Happineſs and 
« Welfare of their Country very much de- 
* pended on the Succeſs of their Propoſals, 


« and 


* 
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« and that it was their Duty to do every 
« Thing in their Power to make the ſame 
« effectual; and did authorize and impower 
one of their Number to repair to London 
« upon their Expence ; and there, in Name 
« and Behalf of the Royal Boroughs, to lay 
before his Majeſty, in Obedience to his 
«© moſt gracious Letter, the general and par- 
« ticular Plans agreed upon by the Conven- 
« tion, for promoting the Fiſheries and 
« other Manufactures of this Part of the 
« united Kingdom, and Diſtribution of the 
« Funds to the particular Purpoſes therein 
© mentioned, and to endeavour to obtain 
e ſuch Acts of Parliament as might be moſt 
« effeQtual for promoting, encouraging, and 
« regulating the Linnen Trade, agrecable to 
« the Heads then approven by the ſaid 
« Committee.” All which are contained 
in the ſaid Act of Parliament itſelf, which 
was paſt that ſame Seſſion of Parliament; 
and this Act was printed by itſelf, and ſeve- 
ral Thouſand Copies of it were diſperſed. 
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IN Conſequence of this Application from 
the Royal Boroughs, another Act of Par- 
liament was paſt that ſame Seſſion, directing 
the Appropriation of all the Funds formerly 
provided by Parliament (which till then had 
never been applied) to the ſeveral Purpoſes 
for which they were deſigned. Theſe 
Funds are ſeverally enumerated in the Act 
itſelf, and are particularly reſumed in his 
Majeſty's Letters Patents before- mentioned, 
wherein, purſuant to the Powers veſted in 
the Crown by the ſaid Act, the ſeveral Uſes 
and Purpoſes to which they are to be applied, 
are ſpecially directed; and, agreeable to the 
Act, Twenty-one Commiſſioners and Truſtees 
are therein named and appointed, and the 
ſeveral Matters committed to their Truſt, 
are therein likewiſe ſpecially directed: And 
I ſhall here beg Leave to refer the Reader, 
for his better Information, to the Patent it- 


ſelf, which was printed by Order of the 
Truſtees, 


THESE Commiſſioners and Truſtees, pur- 
ſuant to the Directions of the Charter, held 


their 
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their fitſt Meeting in the Borough Room at 
Edinburgh upon the Twentieth of July, 1727. 
and then proceeded to lay down proper 
Rules and Methods for their own Procedure, 
and directed Books to be prepared for that 
Purpoſe. In Concert with the Royal Bo- 
roughs they made Choice of a well- qualified 
Gentleman to be their Secretary, whoſe Con- 
duct ever ſince has very much juſttfied their 
Choice, His Sufficiency, Diligence, Accu- 
racy, and Exactneſs, and ſingular Fidelity in 
the Diſcharge of this great Truſt committed 
to him, have given univerſal Satis ſaction. 


T Ht Truſtees, in Obedience to the Di- 
rections given them by their Charter, applied 
themſelves directly to the firſt Part of their 
Work, namely, to prepare and form a parti- 
cular Plan of Diſtribution of the Funds, upon 
the ſeveral Conditions therein ſpecially ſet 
forth. This Plan was finiſhed, printed, and 
publiſhed the Seventeenth of November,17 27. 
to which I alto beg Leave to reſer the Reader 
for a full Information. 
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THE Rules and Regulations, appointed, 
by the AQ of Parliament, to be obſerved in 
the Linnen- manufacture, took Place the Firſt 
of November, in the ſame Year 1727. Since 
this Period, we have happily turned our 
Eyes upon the Improvement of our Manu- 
factures, which is now a common Subject in 
Diſcourſe, and this contributes not a little to 
its Succeſs, People do thereby pick up by 
Degrees Knowledge and Information of our 
Faults and Defects in the Management of our 


Manufactures, and of the proper Ways to 
cure and amend them. 


TE Truſtees beſtow their Time and 
Attendance upon the Service of the Publick 
without Fee or Reward. And I obſerve, 
from their Minutes, that their Meetings are 
regular and frequent. It appears almoſt from 
every Sederunt, that their Service is of great 
Uſe and Importance to the Country, and 
contributes greatly to advance the Improve- 
ment and Extenſion of our Fiſheries and 
Manufactures of every Kind. Many miſ- 
ſive Letten, for the Solution of Doubts and 


n. 
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Queſtions, Petitions and Applications for 
Encouragements of various Kinds, upon 
different Branches, Sc. Memorials and 
Complaints of Abuſes, Defe&s, ſlovenly 
and unprofitable Practices in the Manage- 
ment of many Parts of the Manufacture, 
and Propoſals of Improvements, and of the 
moſt frugal and expeditious Methods of 
carrying on ſeveral Branches to the beſt 
Advantage, are frequently ſent to the Se- 
cretary from every Corner of the Country. 
And I obſerye, from their Minutes, that all 
theſe are always duly weighed and conſi- 
dered by the Truſtees; and Satisfaction, by 
regular Anſwers, given to the Perſons who 
ſend them. The good Effects of a Corre- 
ſpondence of this Kind are obyious. 


I MicHT here enter into a particular 
Detail of the whole Proceedings of the 
Truſtees, from the Commencement of their 
Truſt to this Time, were it not that ſuch 
an Account would ſwell this Preface to a 
greater Length than the Diſcourſe it ſelf; 
and that their whole Conduct, in the Diſtri- 


bution 
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bution and Application of the Funds, under 
their Care, in each Year, is ſummed up in 
their annual Report to the King ; and that,, 
purſuant to the Directions of his Majeſty's 
Charter, a Duplicate or true Copy of this 
Report is annually given in, within thirty 
Days after Chriſimas, to the annual Com- 
mittee of the Royal Boroughs, and is by 
them laid before the general Convention in 

uly thereafter, where it lies upon the 


"Table during the Sitting of the Convention, 


to be peruſed by all the Members; and that 
theſe Reports are all in the Hands of the 
Clerks to the Royal Boroughs, where any 
Perſon may have Acceſs to ſee them; any 
Perſon may likewiſe have Acceſs to the 
Minutes of Procedure of the Truſtees, at any 


Time, in the Hands of their Secretary. 


PERSONS of all Ranks expreſs, on many 
Occaſions, a generous Concern for the Pub- 
lick Good, and an honeſt Curioſity to be 
particularly informed of the State and Pro- 
greſs of our ManufaQtures, ſince they have 
become the Objects of the Care and Con- 


cern 
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cern of the Public k; what Effects the Ob- 
ſervation of the Regulations of the Linnen 
Act of Parliament has had upon the Im- 
provement of Linnen Cloth in its Quality; 
what new Branches of that Trade, formerly 
unknown to us, have been introduced at 
the publick Charge; how far theſe are al- 
ready improven; and what other Parts are 
ſtill to be introduced, improven, and ex- 
tended; and how far the Application of the 
publick Funds, deſtined by Law for the 
Encouragement of our Fiſheries and Manu- 


factures, have already nen towards 
theſe Ends, 


MANY are deſirous, and have been long 
expecting, to ſee ſomething publiſhed upon 
this Head; and the Author obſerving that 
nothing of that Kind hath hitherto appeared, 
he lately reſolved, notwithſtanding the juſt 
Senſe he has of his own Unfitneſs for the 
Performance, to beſtow as much Time, as 
his necellary Attendance upon his own pri- 
vate Affairs would allow him, to reduce 
his Obſervations on this Subject, in which 


he 
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he has been pretty much converſant, to 
Writing, to the end that others of better 
Skill, and more Knowledge in theſe Mat- 
ters, may be excited to publiſh ſomething 
of the ſame Kind to better Purpoſe. And 
now, that nothing of this Sort appears from 
any other Hand, he has adventured to ſend 
it abroad, ſuch as it is, and ſubmits it to 
every Reader, who, he hopes, will conſider 
it with the ſame View he had in it; namely, 
to create a Spirit of Induſtry and Diligence 
in the People, to promote the Improvement 
and Extenſion of our Manufactures, at leaſt 
of ſuch of them as are, or may be, carried 
on with the greateſt Profit, upon which the 
Happineſs and Proſperity of this Country 
depends. 


Ix the firſt Part, he takes Notice of 
Idleneſs, and the bad Effects of it, as it 
hurts Individuals, and as it affects the whole 
Body of the People nationally; and propoſes 
a few Rules of Police, for ſuppreſſing of 
Theft and Begging, and imploying of the 
Poor in Work-houſes. He then ſpeaks of 

the 
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the Cauſes of the Non-improyement of our 
Grounds, and of the great Advantages of 
Agriculture ; and propoſes the ſame Method 
for the Improvement of our Lands, by which 
the Eſtates of England were at firſt im- 
proven. ' 


Ix the ſecond Part, he treats of Induſtry 
as the Source of national Wealth and Power, 
and of the common Motives to Induſtry ; 
of Trade and Manufactures in general, of 
our Trade in particular, and of the Staple 
Manufactures of Exgland, and of this Coun- 
try; of the Cauſes of the Neglect and Non- 
improvement of our Staple; of ſuch Branches 
of Manufactures as are now carried on with 
Loſs; of ſeveral Trades that now are, and 
are liable to be oyerſtocked, and propoſes 
ſome Methods to prevent this; of the Im- 
provement and Extenſion of our Staple, as 
the only Way to employ all our ſpare Hands 
of every Condition; of the Plantation 
Trade, and the great Benefit of theſe Settle- 
ments in America to their Mother Country, 
eſpecially if they were duly encouraged to 

raiſe 
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Taiſe Materials for Home ManufaQtures ; 
of the Neceſſity of the Improvement and 
Extenſion of the Manufacture of home- 
made Linnen Cloth in Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. | | 


IN the third Part, he gives a particular 
Account of the State and Condition of the 
Linnen Manufacture of this Country, as it 
is at this Time, and of its Progreſs ſince the 
firſt of November, 1727. Upon Peruſal of 
this Part ſince it was printed, he obſerves 
ſomething, he intended to have ſpoke of, 
omitted; namely, a bad Practice in the Sale 
of Linnen Yarn, of falſe and ſhort Tale, 
notwithſtanding the Directions of the AQ 
of Parliament to the contrary. 


THis is faid to be owing to the Uſe of 
Hand-reels, a Method of making up Yarn 
{> uncertain and precarious, that no Perſons 
who uſe them can poſlibly be exact in their 
Numbers of Threads. No Buyer can pre- 
tend to tell the Threads of every Cut of 
Yarn he buys; much leſs can the Stamp- 

maſter 
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maſter controul the Tale of all the Yarn 
that is preſented to Sale in a Fair or Market; 
and as Yarn can be ſubjected to no Stamp, 
or other cettain Check, if the Buyer diſco- 
ver not the Fraud until he come to ſort his 
Yarn for Uſe, it will then be too late for 
him to recur upon the Seller, 


TAE moſt probable Way to cure and 
prevent this Evil, is to introduce the Prac- 
tice of Check-reels every where; and if the 
Funds appropriated for encouraging the 
Linnen Trade might allow it, it is propoſed 
that the Truſtees, for the more ſpeedy fur- 
niſhing of the Country with Check-reels, 
might give annually a certain Number, by 
way of Prizes upon Spinning, in the ſame 
Way that Spinning Wheels are propoſed to 
be given at the ſmall Spinning Schools: 
And when any Alteration or Amendment 

of the Linnen Act of Parliament is propoſed, 
the Uſe of Hand- reels may be diſcharged, 
and every falſe Tale of Varn ſubjected to a 
ſevere Penalty; becauſe every Miſtake in a 
Check- reel muſt be made with a fraudulent 
Intention to deceiye the Buyer, 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER Practice diſcharged by Law, 
ſtill prevails in ſeveral Places in the North, 
that proves a Loſs to the Spinners, which 
is the Uſe of the eleven- quarter Reel, altho” 
the Act directs, That all Yarn ſhall be 
« made up by the ten- quarter Reel, being 
« two Yards and an half, or ninety Inches 
« in Circumference; and that all Reels, 
« where-eyer found, other than 2 + Yards, 
« or 9o Inches in Circumference, ſhall, at 
ce the Sight of the proper Officer, be de- 
&« ftroyed, and all Yarn otherwiſe made up 
& ſhall be confiſcated.” All Stamp-maſters 
ought therefore to be ſtrictly enjoyned to 
make diligent Search for all ſuch illegal 
Reels, and to ſeize all Yarn otherwiſe made 
up than as the Law directs. | 


A 


* 


Tur Uſe of Weights and Scales is the 
only ſure Way to prove Varn, both as to 
its Quantity and Fineneſs; every good 
Weaver uſes this Method in making up a 
Parcel of Varn for every Piece of Cloth, 
becauſe it diſcovers, to a Certainty, if all 
the Yarn intended to be uſed in the fame 

Piece 
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Piece is preciſely of the ſame Fa For 
two equal Quantities, or Cuts of Varn, con- 
taining the ſame Number of Threads each, 
and each Thread of the ſame Length. if 
they differ in Weight, muſt alſo differ in 
Fineneſs. This Practice would likewiſe be 
of great Uſe to the Dealers in Yarn; they 
have no more to do than to tell one Cut, 
and to prove all the reſt by Weight with 
It; and eyery Cut that differs in Weight, 
muſt likewiſe differ either in Fineneſs, or 
in Tale and Quantity, 
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THe. Parliament of Jreland give great 
Funds for the Improvement of their Linnen 
Manufacture; no Defect is ſooner diſcover- 
ed, that can be ſupplied by Encourage- 
ment, than it is done. The Truſtees in 
Ireland gave, at one Time, 10000 Check- 
reels, which were all made, and ſent and 
diſtributed to the Spinners, in different 
Places of the Country, at the Publick 
Charge; they alſo at ſeveral times have 
made great Numbers of good Looms, com- 
pletely mounted, of the beſt Kind, and 

e Sive 
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give en gratis to the beſt Weavers, They 
are like wiſe careful to remove, by publick 


Laws, every thing that has the leaſt Ap- 


pearance of a Diſcouragement to the Linnen 
Trade. They, by Act of Parliament, ex- 
empted Linnen Cloth of every Kind from the 
Payment of all petty Cuſtoms, or ſmall 
Duties, that were in Uſe to be paid upon it 
at weekly Markets and Country Fairs. 


Tris Act well deſerves our Conſidera- 
tion, to put our Linnen Trade upon the 
fame Footing of Freedom and Immunity 
with that of Jreland. Thoſe petty Duties 
are a Part of the Revenue of thoſe Bo- 
roughs and Towns, where Linnen Cloth and 
Linnen Yarn are fold at weekly Markets 
and Fairs; and a very ſmall Part of the 
Revenue they are; for the collecting of 
them coſts very near as much as they yield. 
The Manner of railing thoſe ſmall Cuſtoms, 
occaſions frequent Complaints and Diſputes 
between the Dealers and Collectors, which 
hurt the Dealers, in their Imagination, and 
the Communities themſelyes in Reality: 


For 
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For when the Dealers take Offence, / they 
often fall on Ways to diſpoſe of their 
Goods, without bringing them to Mar- 
ket; and this ſo far diminiſhes the Trade, 


and the Conſumption of Proviſions in 


thoſe Towns where the Markets and Fairs 
are held. 


"Tr x Town Council of Bude had this 
Matter under their Conſideration ſome Vears 
ago; and, very wiſely, they remitted the 
Duties that uſed to be paid on Linnen Cloth. 
They ſtruck this ſmall Branch of their 
Revenue out of their Rent-roll; and ex- 
empted Linnen Goods of every Kind from 
the Payment of Cuſtom of every Kind. 
The Effect of this was, that Numbers of 

Country Weavers, who uſed to carry their 
Cloth for Sale to the Towns that lie neareſt 
them, where the ſame Duties are ſtill le- 
vied, do now bring their Cloth to Dundee, 


altho' it lies at a much greater Diſtance 
from them. 
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I MvsT humbly beg Leave to ſubmit 
this, with the other Matters propoſed in 
the following Diſcourſe, to the Conſidera- 
tion of the Royal Boroughs in their next- 
General Convention, to be held in July 
1734. They are the Guardians of Trade 
and Manufacture, and the chief Gainers 
and Loſers by both : And when this Matter 
is duly weighed, they will, no doubt, pre- 
fer their real Intereſt ( which obviouſly 
depends upon the Improvement and Ex- 
tenſion of our Staple Manufacture) to this 
imaginary Branch of a Trifle of Revenue, 
ſcarce worth collecting, and prepare a pro- 
per Application to Parliament, for exempt- 
ing Linnen Goods of every Kind from the 
Payment of all Duties and petty Cuſtoms 


whatever, either at e Masten or in 
Country Fairs. 


Tut Parliament of Jreland did likewiſe, 
(for the Encouragement of Weavers) by a 
publick Law, allow any Weaver to ſet up 
and carry on his Trade in any Town or 
Incorporation in the Kingdom, where-ever he 


pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, notwithſtanding any Monopolies or 
ſecluſive Privileges, that had been formerly 
granted in Favour of any Company or 
Corporation of Weavers. The Weavers in 
this City are indeed exceeding eaſy upon 
this Head ; they are in Uſe to admit any 
good Tradeſman to the Freedom of their 
Incorporation, upon Terms that are eaſy 
and reaſonable : But if any Foreigner or 
Stranger, who is a good Weaver, inclined 
to ſet up his Trade in any Town or Burgh, 
without being a Freeman or a Member 
of the Incorporation; it would prove a 
very great Encouragement to the Linnen 
Manufacture, if they were allowed to work 
and carry on their Trade, where they 
imagined they could do it to the beſt Ad- 
vantage, upon this ſingle Condition on their 
Part, Refidence, and weaving of good Cloth, 
as the Law directs: And if all Weavers 
were likewiſe exempted from all publick 
Burdens, and Pariſh Offices, it would be 


the better, and contribute much to encreaſe 
their Number. 
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Ir is obſerved, that any diligent young 
Lad, of an diner Genius, who applies 
himſelf cloſe to his Buſineſs, can work and 
finiſh a Piece of Cloth very well under the 
Direction of a good Maſter, when he has 
been but two Vears at the Trade: But it 
is found from Experience, that no Man 
ought to be entruſted to ſort and ſize a Par- 
cel of Yarn, to warp, put in the Loom, 
weave and finiſh a Piece of Cloth by him- 
ſelf, before he has wrought conſtantly fix 
or ſeven Years at leaſt under the Eye of a 
skilful Maſter, It is therefore propoſed, 
when any Amendment is made to the Linnen 
AQ, that there ought to be a Clauſe in it 
to this Purpoſe; to reſtrain any Weayer 
from ſetting up as a Maſter, until he has 
wrought conſtantly under a good Maſter or 
Maſters for the Space of ſeven Years, and 
then to be allowed to practiſe their Trade 
as Maſters where-ever they pleaſe, upon find- 
ing Bail, as the Law directs, to conform 
themſelves to the Obſeryation of all the 
Rules and Regulations contained in the 
Linnen Act of Parliament. 


IN 
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IN the fourth and laſt Part of this Diſ- 
courſe, the Author takes notice of the Ad- 
vantages of our Situation in an Iſland, that 
our Security depends chiefly upon our naval 
Force, and that our Navigation depends 
chiefly upon our ' Fiſheries ; which -ought 
therefore with great Care to be encouraged. 
He ſpeaks of ſeveral Diſcouragements and 
Hardſhips, that ſeveral Branches of our 
Fiſheries labour under at preſent; and pro- 
poſes ſome Methods for relieving them, and 
ſeveral probable Ways for improving and 
extending our Fiſhing Trade in eyery Branch, 
by proper Encouragement. 


THROUGHOUT the whole of this Diſ- 

- courſe, the Author has ſpoke his Mind, 
with Freedom, of our Abuſes, bad Habits, 
and of the unfrugal Practices of our Tradeſ- 
men, and Dealers of different Kinds, as 
they occurred to him; and in this, he 
hopes, he has given no Offence, as it is 
apparent, from his Manner of Writing, he 
intended none. It is a Privilege peculiar 
to the Subjects of free States, to ſpeak or 
| C4 write 
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write what they think, and to publiſh what 
they write, ſo long as they obſerve the 
Rules of Decency, and expreſs that Regard 
and Reſpe& for Dignities, and Perſons of 
high Rank, and in high Offices, that the 


Nature, Peace, and good Order of every 
civil Society requires. | 


THe Liberty, or Servitude of a Nation, 
appears as much from their Writings, as 
from any other Part of their Conduct in 
Life. Free States are liable to be diſturbed 
by Faction, and Party Struggles for Power 
and Publick Imployments : And their Wri- 
ters, eſpecially of Hiſtory and Biography, 
diſcover a Biaſs for that Side, to which they 
are attached; but both Parties ſpeak out 
their Sentiments with great Boldneſs and 
Freedom, Indecent Liberties are often taken 
with Men in Power, and even theſe are 
ſometimes of Uſe ; they ſerve to check and 
controul the Conduct of great Men, to put 
them on their Guard, to confine themſelves, 
in all their Actions, within the Bounds 
preſcribed by Law, which is their greateſt 

Security. 
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Security. The Conduct of Princes, Mini- 
ſters, and other great Men, is, in free 
States, variouſly repreſented, as the ſeveral 
Writers affect; but, by comparing the 


Accounts of both Sides, the Truth is eaſily 
diſcerned, 


WHEREAS, under arbitrary Govern- 
ments, their Writings are ſtuffed with Pane- 
gyrick, and fulſom Flattery : Every Man 
in Power is a great and a good Man, at 
leaſt ſo long as his Power remains with him; 
and the worſt and weakeſt of Princes are 
dubbed with the Characters of the beſt and 
greateſt, ſo long as they live. The ſame 
Characters are given to a Julius Ceſar, or 
an Oliver Cromwell (who betrayed their 
Country, and trampled upon Law and Li- 
berty) that properly belong to a George 
Caftriot, a William Wallace, or a Prince of 
Orange, who ſpent their Lives in the De- 
fence of Law and Liberty, and devoted 
themſelves to the Service of their Country, 
to reſcue the People from Servitude, and the 
Bondage of a foreign Voke. 
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WHEN. an enflaved Nation have the 
rare Happineſs to be bleſt with the Reign 
of a Titus, or a Trajan; then, and not till 
then, the Truth and true Characters of for- 
mer Tyrants come out: Then the Spirit of 
Liberty revives, and Truth is allowed to 
walk abroad in Day- light, during the ſhort 
Seaſon of ſuch a Sun-ſhine. This is appa- 
rent from the Writings of Tacitus, where 
the juſteſt Sentiments of Liberty, and the 
Krongeſt Diſpoſition to aſſert it, appear 
almoſt in every Page: But fo, ſtrong an 
Impreſſion do the Reftraiats of Tyrants 
make upon the Minds of Men, that Tacitus 
appears, on many Occaſions, to be under a 
kind of Awe and Dread of going too far: 
$0 terrible is uncontroulable Power, even 
in the Hands of the beſt of Princes. 


 'Trx Author ſubmits his Obſervations, 
upon the ſeveral Subjects he treats of, to 
the Examination and Judgment of every 
candid and impartial Reader ; and hopes, 
thoſe who difcoyer any Errors, Miſtakes, 
Defects, or Omiſſions, will publiſh their 
| Remarks 
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Remarks with the ſame Intention that he 
has done, for the Benefit of the Publick : 
Or if they encline not to put themſelves to 
that Trouble, if they tranſmit them to 
Mr. Flint, Secretary to the 'Truſtees, where 
the Author may have Acceſs to ſee them, 
they may be publiſhed by way of an Appen- 
dix or Supplement to this Diſcourſe ; or if 
another Edition ſhall be wanted, by way 


of Notes, in the proper Places to which 
they refer. 
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Of bleſſing Thouſands, Thouſands yet unborn, 

Thro' late Poſterity ? Some, large of Soul! 
To chear dejected Induſtry ? To give 


A double Harveſt to the pining Swain? 
And teach the labouring Hand the Sweets of Toil ? 
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never fail to beget Envy, Com- 
plaint, and Murmur, which by Degrees ripen 
into popular Clamour and Sedition ; and 
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never fail to beget Envy, Com- 
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Prepare and diſpoſe the idle Multitude, as 


proper and forward Tools, in the Hands of 
Faction, to diſturb the publick Peace, and 
involve a Nation in Miſery and Ruin: Even 
Pride itſelf, that Bane of Society, and chief 
Spring of Ambition, and all the Rapine, 
Slaughter, Oppreſſion, and other diſmal 
Scenes of Deſolation, that attend foreign 
Conqueſt, or civil War, which flow from 
Ambition, 1s nurſed and cheriſhed by Idle- 
neſs, Idleneſs teems with Vice, and brings 
forth Diſtreſs and Miſery, the unavoidable 
and certain Effects of Vice. Where-ever 
Idleneſs reigns, few and wretched are the 
People. , In ſhort, as Wealth and Numbers, 
the chief Strength and Happineſs of a Na- 
tion, are increaſed by Induſtry ; fo Depo- 
pulation, and every thing that renders a 


Nation deſpicable, may be ſaid to flow from 
Idleneſs. 


MAN is naturally active and reſtleſs; and 
when he 1s not uſefully employed, he rare- 
ty avoids the doing of Hurt and Miſchief to 
himſelf or others. It is our indiſpenſable 
Duty, as well as Intereft, to be induſtrious; 
In ſudore vultils tui panem veſceris. Altho' 
Nature furniſhes us abundantly with Mate- 
rials, yet our own Induſtry and Labour is 
required to fit them for our Uſe. - He that 
will not work, ought not to eat; and whoever 
labours not for his own Bread, muſt eat the 

Bread 
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Bread of others, and thereby unjuſtly in- 
vades his Neighbour's Property; where- 
fore the Rulers of every State ought, 
by all poſſible Means, to diſcourage Idle- 
neſs in the People as their chief Care : 
For where a Spirit of Induſtry is once rai- 
ſed amongſt the People; and where honeſt 
Labour, Diligence, and Aſſiduity in Buſineſs, 
are held in Efteem ; ſo long as thoſe great 
Avenues to national Power are carefull 

guarded, and ſecured by publick Laws, 


the Management of foreign Affairs will be- 
come caly. 


A STATE remarkable for Wealth, and 
Numbers of People; where the common 
Rights and Liberties of the Subject are ſe- 
cured by good Laws; where as much Equa- 
lity is preſerved amongſt the Subjects, as the 
Nature and Security of Property will admit 
of; where Men are indulged in the free Ex- 
erciſe of ſuch their particular Opinions, as 
diſturb not the Peace of Society, or are hurt- 
ful to the common Intereſts of their Neigh- 
bours; and where the Unanimity and com- 
mon Concern of the Subjects for the public 
Intereſt is preſerved, by a mild, ſteady, and 
impartial Adminiſtration; ſuch a Nation will 
be ever eſteemed and feared by neighbour- 
ing States; its Friendſhip will be courted, its 
Enmity dreaded; ſuch a State is for the moſt 
part ſucceſsful in foreign Negotiations; and 


Treaties 


Men are incouraged to labour; becauſe they 
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Treaties once entered into will not be raſhly 


'violated, where ſo effectual Means to chaſtiſe 


a faithleſs Ally do ſubſiſt ; nor will Wars be 
unreaſonably undertaken againſt a Nation, 
that is able, in the Opinion of the World, 
to bring an obſtinate Foe to Reaſon. 


UNDER arbitrary Governments Idleneſs 
is indeed unayoidable : For the Breath of Ty- 
ranny, like Poiſon, or a Plague, blaſts and 
deſtroys every Thing that 1s virtuous and 
beneficial to Mankind. Where the Proper- 
ties of the Subject are liable to the violent, 
fraudulent, or other unjuſt Seizure of an ar- 
bitrary Prince, or of his more arbitrary Of- 
ficers and Servants; few Men will carry their 
Labour further than to anſwer the neceſſary 
Demands of Life : No Man will labour for 
another; nor is Wealth to be expected, where 
it renders the Poſſeſſor obnoxious to Envy, 
and may become a Prey to the Avarice of a 
rapacious Miniſter : Few Men indeed chuſe 
to live under ſuch Governments ; nor do 
many ſtay, who may ſafely and conveniently 
withdraw themſelves. And hence it is, that 
ſo many fine Countries of the World, where 
uncontroulable Power is eſtabliſhed, are at 
this Day mere Deſarts: But in free Countries, 
where the Properties of the Subject are ſe- 
cured by the ſame Laws, that aſcertain and 
meaſure the Power of the civil Magiſtrate 


are 
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are abſolutely aſſured of the Enjoyment of 
the Fruits of their Labour. While theſe 
Motives to Induſtry ſubſiſt, the Fund for 
carrying it on will never be drained. The 
expenſive Comforts and Conveniencies of 
Life will always multiply as Wealth is in- 
creaſed, and will be a conſtant Means of 
employing the diligent Poor, who get their 
Bread from the Hands of the Rich; whoſe 
Wealth is at the ſame time augmented by 
the Labour of the Poor ; and theſe will mul- 
tiply and increaſe, where-eyer comfortable 
Bread is to be earned for Labour; and where 
Liberty of Conſcience is eſtabliſhed by pub- 
lick Authority: So that Wealth and Num- 
bers do, by the ſole Medium of Induſtry, mu— 
tually ſubſiſt and increaſe each other. 


THE inferior Claſs of Mankind, when 
profitably employed, are in every Country 
its chief Strength and Source of Wealth ; 
but when they are indulged in Idleneſs, they 
are a Burden upon it, a dead Weight, and 
a Drawback on all its Affairs. People who 
are accuſtomed to Labour, and who live 
comfortably by their Labour, are contented, 
peaceable, - chearful, tractable, and good 
Subjects; obedient to the Laws, tenacious 
of Liberty, incapable of Servitude; they 
not only ſubſiſt themſelves by their Labour, 
but add to the Wealth of thoſe who employ 
them. When the publick Peace is in Dan- 
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ger, or their common Safety threatened by 
foreign War, they chearfully risk their 
Lives in the Defence of their valuable Privi- 
leges of Liberty, and for ſecuring to them- 
{elves and their Poſterity the Fruits of their 
Labour, which, under a free Government, 
no Man can touch without Puniſhment. 
Publick Taxes laid on, and levied by a Rule 
certain, in Proportion to eyery one's Ability, 
they chearfully ſubmit to, and are as 
good Soldiers as Subjects. They are con- 
tented with their Pay, ſubmiſſive to Diſci- 
pline, patient of Labour; and when the 
Public k has no more Uſe for their Service 
in War, they lay down their Arms chear- 
fully, and return to their former Employ- 
ments, whereby they know how to get their 
Bread, without any baſe or ſervile Depend- 


ence, and enjoy the Sweets of Peace with the 


greater Reliſh, that they have ſeen and felt 


the Mileries that attend War. 


B x idle Subjects are poor and indigent, 
and muſt be maintained at the Expence of 
others, either by a baſe and ſervile Depend- 
ence,* or by Theft, Robbery, or Begging. 
They are diſcontented, turbulent, and muti- 
nous, fond of publick Diſorder, and ready to 
encreale it; always in Hopes of ſomething 
from common and univerſal Calamity, and 
from every Change, as having themſelves 
nothing to loſe ; inſenſible of Liberty, as 


they 
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they enjoy none; Tools of Tyranny and Op- 
preſſion, as they expect to be Sharers of the 
Booty; diſobedient to Laws, as they live by 
no Rule : Their Minds are by Habit, baſe, 
ſervile, and diſhoneſt, incapable of doing 
Good, prone to Miſchief, and prompt Inftru- 
ments of Cruelty and Oppreſſion. Where- 
ever they abound, the People muſt be put 
to a further Expence of maintaining a ſtand- 
ing Army to over-awe them; for the {layiſh 
Principle of baſe Fear can only ſecure their 
Obedience. They may be forced into the 
Service of the Army; but are, for the moſt 
part, as bad Soldiers as Subjects. In their 
Lives they are irregular, in their Manners 
diſorderly and diſſolute, in their Tempers 
mutinous, ready to deſert, as they have no 
Country to leave, that may properly be 
called their own; belore the Face of an 
Enemy, ready to turn their Backs, as they 
have neither Honour, Liberty, or Property 
to loſe by a diſgraceful Flight; oppreſſive 
and inſolent Maſters, ſubmiſhve, falſe, 
faithleſs, jawning and proftitute Servants ; 
and when the War is over, they are un- 
willing to lay down their Arms, as know- 
ing no other Way of living. No State can 
preſerve its Liberty, where the People are 
allowed to be idle. Thoſe who have no 
Property muſt live by bate Dependence, can 
enjoy no Liberty themſelves, nor have the 
leaſt Senſe of it; and neither can nor will 
D 2 defend 
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defend the Liberties of others; ſo that the 
firſt and chief Care of every Adminiſtration 
is, that all the Subjects be conſtantly em- 
ployed in profitable Labour, and none be 
allowed to be idle. Men muſt not only be 
encouraged to do well, but muſt alſo be 
reſtrained by good Laws from doing III. 


PERSONS of Fortune and Condition are 
under the ſtrongeſt Ties to be diligent and in- 
duſtrious, that the Senſe and Deſire of Hap- 
pineſs can lay upon Mankind. Should theſe 
miſemploy their Time in Luxury and Riot, 
trifling and expenſivePleaſures and Diverſions; 
or by a criminal Indolence, intirely truſt the 
Management of their private Affairs to others; 
they will pay dear for ſuch Conduct; they 
will ſoon be expoſed to Duns and legal Dili- 
gence, and (if the leaſt Senſe of Virtue remains) 
perpetually haunted with the corroding Re- 
flection of having put it out of their Power to 
do Juſtice to lawful Creditors; while Buffoons 
and Sharpers, the Companions of their Plea- 
{ures, and griping Uſurers, to whom they muſt 
have Recourſe to ſupport their Extravagance, 
waſte and deyour their Subſtance. Such a 
heedleſs vicious Courſe of Life continued, muſt 
bring them under the utmoſt Diſtreſs ; and at 
laſt the Extortioner will ſeize all they have, 
and reduce them from a State of Affluence, 
Eaſe, and Credit, to the miſerable Condition 
of Poyerty and Contempt, hated and de- 

ſpiſed 
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ſpiſed by good Men, and deſerted by the 


bad and vicious, who haye contributed to 
their Undoing. 


WHEREAS the Man who governs his 
Paſſions, moderates his Appetites, and ma- 
nages his private Affairs with Diſcretion, en- 
joys ſocial Happineſs in the greateſt Per- 
tection: All his Demands are regularly ſup- 
plied, he is furniſhed with every Thing 
he wants at the eaſieſt Rates, careſſed by 
every Dealer for his Buſineſs, eſteemed and 
regarded by his Superiors and Equals, be- 
loved by his Inferiors, and applauded by all 
Men. He is profitable to himſelf, his Fa- 
mily, and Friends, an uſeful and worthy 
Member of the Commonwealth, and with 
Juſtice may be entruſted with the moſt im- 
portant Intereſts of his Country, as being 
under no Temptation to betray them. 


Ir fares juſt ſo with the Merchant, Trader, 
Shopkeeper, Tradeſman, or other Dealer, 
whoſe Buſineſs requires conſtant and regular 
Application. Should theſe indulge them- 
{elves in Riot and Sloth, expenſive Pleaſures 
and Diverſions, and neglect their private 
Affairs; their Credit will ſoon be in Danger, 
and muſt be ſupported ſo long as they can, 
by Money raiſed on uſurious Contracts, or 
unprofitable Sales, which muſt ſoon end in 
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Bankruptcy, ſucceeded by Milery in every 
Shape. 


IDLENESS and Luxury are great 
Temptations to Roguery. As Diligence and 
Honeſty generally go Hand in Hand, fo is 
Idleneſs for the moſt part attended with De- 
ccit and Diſhoneſty. He who cannot ſub- 
mit to a diligent and regular Application to 
Buſineſs, will neverthelels employ a few 
Hours with Pleaſure, in laying a Plan to 
defraud his Neighbour, and ſupport his Ex- 
travagance at the Expence of others. He 
who fails thro' his own Default, is often a 
fraudulent Bankrupt, and theſe never find 
the leaſt Mercy from the Hands of lawful 
Creditors juſtly provoked ; but like the hurt- 
ful Drones (amongſt the induſtrious Bees) 


wit! be thrown out of Society, as unworthy 
to be Members of it. 


WHEREAS the misfortunate Trader that 
fails, who from his Books and State of his 
Affairs, appears to have been careful and di- 
ligent, fair and honeſt in his Dealings, and 
has ſuffered thro” real Misfortunes, either by 
Loſs at Sca, bad Debts, Fall of Markets, 
or any tuch other Cauſe which he could not 
avoid, will be treated with Humanity, 
pitted, cheriſhed, and encouraged by his 
Creditors, who will contribute out of their 
own Subſtance, to enable him to begin the 


World 
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World anew, that the Publick be not de- 
prived of ap uſeful Member. 


THe working 'Tradeſman and Artificer, 
Day Labourer, and all thoſe whoſe daily 
Subſiſtance depends on their daily Labour, 
muſt work or ſtarve. If theſe are two Days 
idle, they muſt want Bread the third, or 
make a bad Shift to get it. And here the 
Law, the watchful Eye, the rigorous and 
ſteady Hand of the Civil Magiſtrate, is much 
wanted, to prevent this greateſt Strength, 
and chief Source of Wealth in every Na- 
tion, from being a Burden upon it. 


RoBBERY, Theft, and Begging, are, 
as they regard Society, equally criminal ; 
though, for want of good Police, not ſo in 
the Eye of the Law. The Thief lays his 
Plan, by ſecret Fraud or Violence, to ſpoil 
his Neighbour of his Goods; and watches 
a proper Opportunity to put it in Execu- 
tion, either by attacking him on the High- 
way, clandeſtinely and furtively invading 
his Houſe in the Night-time, or, as Occa- 
ſion offers, to ſteal away his Goods in Day- 
light. His ill-gotten Purchaſe he waſtes in 
Riot, with his Companions in Villany ; and 
in Debauchery with lewd and wicked 
Women. And when he has once found out 
the Way to gratify his vicious and diſor- 


derly Appetites, without the Trouble of 
D 4 painful 
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painful Labour, no Apprehenſion of Dan- 
ger can deter him from proſecuting his wie- 
ked Courſes: Every ſmaller Puniſhment 
ſerves but to harden him in his Iniquity ; 


until the Gallows, the laſt and only Remedy 
for Theft, oyertakes him, 


Txt begging Vagabond robs us in an- 
other Way, without Riſque, and in a man- 
ner without Controul ; he ſacrifices a Le 
or an Arm; and, by a gentle Cauſtick or 
Corroſive, gives it the Appearance of an 
incurable Sore; ties it up, and counterfeits 
Lameneſs; or frames a lamentable Story, of 
ſome uncommon and affliting Diſtemper, 
or of great Loſs and Misfortunes ſuffered, 
and an abſolute Incapacity to work. Bein 
thus freight with Falſhood, and perfectly 
well skilled in the Art of Lying, he tunes 
his Voice to a pitiful Pitch, plants himſelf 
on ſome publick Street or Avenue, and raiſes 
Contribution from almoſt every Paſſenger, 
by a ſmall Pittance forced from them thro' 
his Importunity. Like the Thief, he ſpends 
the Purchaſe of the Day in Riot, with his 
Doxy and Fellow Labourers in his unlaw- 
ful Imployment. When he wearies of one 
Miſircis, he turns her off without Ceremony, 
and takes up with the firſt he finds, that's 
more agreeable to his Humour or Fancy. 
The World, according to his Principle, is 
bound to maintain him, and he liyes in it 


at 
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at large, without Labour, Trouble, Thought, 
or Care. Theſe common Nuiſances, and 
Peſts of Society, hold for the moſt part a 
cloſe Correſpondence with the Houſe-break- 
ers; they ſerve them as Spies, to inform 
them where the moſt valuable Goods in 
every Houſe lie, and of the eaſieſt Way 


to get at them, and get a ſmall Share of 
the Booty for their Pains. 


Tus the People, who in every Coun- 
try are its greateſt Strength and Wealth, 
when profitably employed, are, when idle, 
its greateſt Weakneſs, and Cauſe of Poverty: 
But were thoſe two Vices of Theft and Beg- 
ging, ſo pernicious to Society, effectually 

ſuppreſſed, every one that is able to work, 
muſt be profitably employed; and how 
happy and flouriſhing muſt every Nation 
be, that is in ſuch a Caſe! The Few, who, 
through Age, Lameneſs, or any bodily 
Infirmity, are utterly unable to work, 
would prove an eaſy Burden to the working 
Many. Every one who is employed twelve 
Hours of twenty four, at the moſt ungainful 
Labour, earns more than will maintain one 
and in ſome Kinds of Buſineſs, one frugal 
Perſon, .diligently employed, will maintain 
and bring up a Family by his Work. 


The perſonal Happineſs of Individuals de- 
pends upon a diligent Application to Buſineſs, 
| as 
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as well as the Happineſs of a Nation, which 
comprehends the Whole. This is finely expre- 
fed by the Son of Sirach, To labour diligently, 
(fays he) and to be content, is a ſweet Life. 
A real Treaſure this! and in every one's 
Power to have, but poſſeſſed by few ; be- 
cauſe through Inadyertency we run the 
Round of Vanity, from Day to Day, in the 
Purſuit of Happineſs, by a Variety of falſe 
Means, that fail of their End, and bring 
forth Diſappointment, a reſtleſs Anxiety, 
Anguiſh of Mind, and Vexation of Spirit, 
inſtead of Satisfaction. Whereas he, who 
by his Buſineſs can live free of any ſervile 
Dependence, and is contented with his Con- 
dition of Life, cannot fail of enjoying 
Peace and Quiet of Mind, whatever his Sta- 
tion be: But where Habits of Idleneſs have 
been contracted, hard and difficult is the 
Task to remove them. 


THIS is too much our Caſe; Perſons of 
all Ranks miſemploy too much Time on 
expenſive Pleaſures, or fruitleſs and unpro- 
fitable Diverſions. The Management of 
private Affairs is neglected; and, through 
heedleſs Inattention, and want of Oeco- 
nomy, many Perſons of eaſy Fortunes are 
brought into Difficulties, and reduced to 
low Condition. It would be endleſs, as well 
as needleſs, to give Inſtances of this Sort ; 
the Cauſes of our decaying Condition, and 

preſent 
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preſent low State of our Affairs, are to every 
im partial Eye obvious; but few Men can 
willingly blame themfelves ; every one is 
ready to impute his Misfortunes to ſome 
common Calamity, or national Diftreſs, 
brought on them by the Mal-adminiſtration 
or Blunders of Men in Power; or to ſome 
ſuch remote Cauſe, foreign to the Truth. 
And thus amuſing themſelves, and ſatisfy- 
ing (as they imagine) thoſe they converſe 
with, of their own Innocence, are hood- 
winked from diſcerning the real Cauſe of 
their Diſtreſs; while the crafty and aſſidu- 
ous Uſurer, who in Practice robs them, 
ſooths their Pain with the Hopes of better 
Times, profeſſes great Friendſhip, and talks 


of plauſible Means of Relief, until he com- 
pletes their Ruin. 


NATIONAL Grievances, and publick 
Diſtrets, occaſioned by the Miſgovernment 
of thoſe entruſted with the Adminiſtration 
of publick Affairs, can only be cured by a 
national Repreſentative ; That, and that 
alone, can prevent the Growth of ſuch 
Evils, and cure them, when they become 
palpable and notorious, by publick Exam- 
ples of Severity; but the private Whiſper, 
Murmur, and Complaint, or open Railing 
of one or many Individuals, though it may 
promote Sedition, and advance the Ends of 
Faction, yet can it anſwer no good Purpoſe, 

| even 
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even where there may be juſt Cauſe of Com- 
plaint : But in reality, at leaſt in every free 
State, where the Way and Method of regu- 
lar Complaint (as with us) is aſcertained by 
the Conſtitution, national Weakneſs, Po- 
verty, and Diſtreſs are oftener owing to 
private Miſmanagement and Indiſcretion, 
to the private Vices, Indolence, and Luxur 

of Individuals, than to the Abuſe of Power, 
or the ambitious Deſigns of Men in Power 
to gralp at more, or to extend Power in 
Poſſeſſion. The beſt Patriotiſm, in private 
Life, is to be diligent and regular in our 
Application to Buſineſs, and frugal in the 
Management of our private Affairs: And ſo 
far every one acts the Part of a Patriot, as 
he promotes and advances his own Intereſt 
and Proſperity, he thereby contributes to- 
wards the Advancement of the Intereſt of 


the Publick, which conſiſts of, and compre- 
hends the Whole. 


Ir the Senſe and Apprehenſion of ſure 
coming Miſery and Want, prevail not on 
Perſons of Fortune to be frugal and indu- 
ſtrious, no Law conſiſtent with the Nature 
of Property can oblige them to be ſo : But 
thoſe whoſe daily Bread depends on daily 
Labour, may be, and (in every rightly 
conſtituted and well governed State) are 
forced to work. This lower Claſs (if idle) 
live by Theft, Begging, or ſervile Depend- 

ence: 
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ence: Of this laſt Sort we have now few 
or no Inſtances, unleſs we reckon unneceſ- 
ſary Servants in this Number; and Theft 
and Begging might no doubt be effectually 
ſuppreſſed by good Laws, and Rules of 
Police rigorouſly executed. Here indeed 
the impartial Hand, the careful and con- 
ſtant Application of the Civil Magiſtrate of 
every Degree is required, as well as the 
watchful Eye of the Legiſlature itſelf to 
correct, alter, or amend ſuch Laws, as from 
Experience are found to be imperfect, and 
anſwer not the End deſigned by them. 


Wr have many good Laws againſt Theft; 
but our Method now practiſed in puniſhing 
Thieves, neither cures the Evil, nor re- 
forms the Delinquent. When one is tried 
and convicted of any Theft not capital, he 
is puniſhed according to the Nature and 
Degree of the Offence, or Circumſtance of 
the Offender, by publick Scourging, burn- 


X ing in the Face or Hand, by cropping his 
Ears, expoſing on the Pillory, or by Ba- 


niſhment from the juriſdiction where the 
Crime was tried. This laſt Way (faid a 
Gentleman merrily) was a moſt unfair Prac- 


_ tice, no better than if we ſhould baniſh the 


Plague (were it in our Power ſo to do) from 
amongſt ourſelves to infeſt our Neighbours. 

Theſe publick Puniſhments put Thieves un- 
der an abſolute Neceſſity of following their 


vicious 
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vicious Courſes ſo long as they live; they 
are thrown out of all honeſt Society; and 
although they enclined to reform their 
Manners, they cannot be entertained where 
they are known, and muſt ſhift from Place 
to Place, corrupting, debauching, and in- 
ſtructing, idle and ill-diſpoſed young Per- 
ſons, to aſſiſt them in the Proſecution of 
their unlawful Trade, which they diſſemi- 
nate in every Corner; and; after much 
Miſchief done in many Places, the Fla- 
grancy and Notoriety of their Crimes brings 
them at laſt to a ſhameful and violent Death, 
and puts an End to their bad Practices with 
their Lives; while the pernicious Trade is 
carrying on by other Hands of their Breed- 
ing, who have the ſame miſerable Round 
to run, to the great Hurt and Loſs of ho- 
neſt People, and to their own certain Ruin 
at laſt. The Truth of this is confirmed by 
the concurring Confeſſions of the Thie ves of 
every Kind, at all Times and Places; when 
they regret their former wicked and wretch- 
ed Way of Life, they blame their firſt 
publick Puniſhment, that hardened them in 
it, and cemented them to the Gang, from 
which they could never after depart, until 


they were pulled from it by the relentleſs 
Hand of Juſtice. 


IT 1s therefore moſt humbly ſubmitted 
to the Conſideration of the Judges of every 


Degree, 
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Degree, if ſome ſuch Method as the follow- 
ing does not promiſe more Succeſs, in ſu 

preſſing this pernicious Crime, that tends ſo 
much to undermine Society, as it ſtrikes at 
the very Root of Property. — 


WHEN any Perſon, Male or Female, 
is convicted of Theſt, they ſhould be com- 
mitted to a Workhouſe, and puniſhed in 
Proportion to their Offence, by being put 
to hard Labour, and fed on Bread and 
Water for a Time certain, Thereafter, if 
they are young and bred to no Buſineſs, 
the Men ſhould be carefully inſtructed in 
the Art of weaving plain Linnen, and the 
Women taught to ſpin, and kept conſtantly 
at Work for a Courſe of Years, until they 
bave acquired ſufficient Skill and Dexterity 
in working, and are perfect Maſters of their 
Trade; and from their Aſſiduity and Beha- 
viour are ſuppoſed to have got the better 
of their former bad Habits of Vice, Idle- 
neſs, and ill Company, and then enlarged, 
furniſhed with a Certificate from the Maſter 
of the Workhouſe, importing that he or ſhe, 
the Bearer, is a ſufficient Tradeſman, or 
good Spinner of ſuch a Staple or Girſt of 
Cloth, or Yarn, Sc. and ſhould alſo be 
recommended by one or more Juſtices of 
the Peace, or Magiſtrates, if within Burgh, 
to be employed as ſuch by any Perſon who 
has Occaſion for ſuch Work. 


THAT 
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THAT theſe Sentences ſhould be entered 
upon Record, or carefully kept by the 
Clerk of Court where the Offences are tried, 
and an authentick Copy of them delivered 
in with the Perſon committed, to the Over- 
ſeer of the Workhouſe, to be carefully pre- 
ſerved by him, and entered in a Book to 


be kept for that Purpoſe. If any of theſe 


Perſons ſhall, after their Enlargement, again 
follow their former bad Practices, and be 
committed for Theft, they ſhould then be 
tried capitally as Perſons of a depraved and 
vicious Diſpoſition, not to be reclaimed ; | 
and their former Sentences of Conviction, 
and Means tried to recover them, ſuſtained 
as Evidence againſt them. If ſome Method 
of this Kind may not be obſerved agreeable 
to the Laws for puniſhing Theft now in 
being, it is humbly ſubmitted to thoſe in- 
truſted with the Police of the Country, if it 
deſerves not the Conſideration of the Legiſ- 
lature. Old Offenders are from Experience 
found to be incurable; and, as ſuch, ought 
to be tried in the ſame Way for their Lives. 


THe next thing to be conſidered is, to 
ſuppreſs the pernicious Vice of Begging, 
which in reality does more Harm, and di- 
miniſhes the Commonwealth of the Country, 
vaſtly more than Thieving, though not ſo 
ſenſibly felt. It will be the more difficult 
to reftrain this yile Practice, that the Country 

have 
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have been ſo Jong in Uſe to give Alms, 
and ſo many able-bodied and healthy Perſons 
have been indulged in this baſe. Way of 
Life, which, through Inattention, is too 
favourably thought of, We find, from the 
Experience of the Charity Workhouſe in 
this City of Edinburgh, that thoſe grown old 
in the Trade are abſolutely incurable ; they 
neither will nor can work, and chuſe ra- 
ther to lie a-bed, and be fed on Bread and 
Water, than to attempt to work, and be 
kept at a good Diet ; ſuch is their obſtinate 
Parſeverabee | in Vice and Sloth. Theſe muſt 
be ſubſiſted ſome how, till they die out: 
But the Source of Begging certainly may be 
ſopped, and the preſent Age may yet reap 


the Fruits of ſo good a Work, were it but 
once ſet a going. 


P:zoPLE become Beggars chiefly from 
theſe two Cauſes: They are the Children of 
Beggars, deſtitute Orphans, or the Children 
of indigent Parents, who are turned out in 
their Infancy, to ſhift for themſelves in this 

baſe Way of Life; wherein they contract 
ſuch early Habits of Diſhoneſty, Sloth, and 
Ialeneſs the Mother of every Vice, that if 
they are allowed to go on in it, till they 
arrive at Maturity, they can never after- 
wards be made fit for any uſcful Purpoſe 
in Life. The other Cauſe of Begging is, 
that labouring People and Servants, Who, 


ON 
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on Account of any lingering Diſeaſe, or” 
other bodily Diſtreſs, are unable to work, 
and have no Friend to take care of them, 
muſt ſtarve, or beg for Subſiſtence, while 
they continue in this Condition. If theſe 
once conquer the Shame of Begging, which 
bears hard upon every honeſt and virtuous 
Mind, they rarely ever thereafter apply 
themſelves to Labour, even when they haye 
recovered their Health and Strength. 


To prevent young ones from becoming 
Beggars, there ſeems to be but one Way: 
To have a Charity Workhouſe or Hoſpital- 
for Orphans, at leaſt one in every County; 
where all deſtitute Children, and the Chil- 
dren of indigent Parents, who are unable 
to entertain and educate them, may be 
taken in at four:or five Years of Age, and 
there taught to read, and be put to eaſy 
Labour at firſt, ſuch as picking of Wool 
or Cotton, teaſing of Ockam,. or winding 
of Pirns, and the Girls early taught to ſpin. 
That Farmers, Tradeſmen, or any other 
Perſons, who want Servants or Apprentices, 
may haye their Choice of thoſe Children, 
when they arrive at a proper Age; the Girls 
to be entertained by thoſe who want them, 
with Bed, Board, and Cloathing, for a cer- 
tain Number of Years, without other Wa— 
ges, and thereafter for a certain Number of 
Years, at ſuch a Rate as ſhall be agreed on 


betwixt 
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betwixt them and the Overſeers of the 
Hoſpital, agreeable to Rules to be laid 
down ſor that Purpoſe. For the Encou- 
ragement of Farmers and Tradeſmen, to 
breed theſe Boys to be Ploughmen, and 
Country Labourers, or working Artificers, 
they may be allowed a Trial of them for 
one Year; at the Expiration whereof they 
may return them to the Hoſpital, or enter 
into Contract of Indentures with the Over- 
ſeers, to inſtru and breed them to their 
Buſineſs ; and the Boys be bound to ſerve 
them, without other Wages than Bed, Board, 
and Cloathing, for ſuch a Number of Years as 
ſhall be agreed on, all to be eſtabliſhed by 
the Rules for the Government of the Work- 
houſe. All the Boys that remain in it at 
eleven or twelve Years of Age, ſhould then 
be put on a Loom, and taught to weave 
plain Linnen, and be there kept conſtantly 
at Work, till they are twenty five or twenty 
ſix Years of Age; and the Girls kept con- 
ſtantly employed in Spinning, until they 
are taken out for Seryants. | 


Tu E earlier one is put to any Handycraft 
Employment, he acquires the greater Dexte- 
rity and Slight in working, and performs his 
Labour with the greater Expedition and 
Eaſe to bimſelf; and if he is kept conſtantly 
at Work, until he be twenty five Years of 
Age complete, he will then be paſt all 

E 2 Hazard 
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Hazard of acquiring any Habits of Idleneſs 
or Vice, and can labour aſſiduouſly ſo long 
as he lives with Satisfaction; whereby he 


will be enabled to live comfortably, with- 
out being a Burden or troubleſome to any. 


WHEN theſe young Tradeſmen arrive at 
this Age, and are perfectly well skilled in 
their Buſineſs, they ſhould be diſmiſſed, if 
they pleaſe, and furniſhed from the Hoſpi- 
tal with a Suit of new Cloaths, and a new 
Loom completely mounted, with all its 
proper Appurtenances, to work where and 
to whom they pleaſe, for their own Profit. 
The Women 1n like manner may be diſmiſ- 
ſed at the ſame Age, decently cloathed, and 
furniſhed with a good Wheel at the Hoſpi- 
tal's Expence. 


IN this Workhouſe, or near to it, there 
ought to be an Apartment, called the 
Houſe of Correction, where Thieves, or 
Perſons committed for Crimes, are kept at 
hard and conſtant Labour, Theſe ought 
never to be allowed to go abroad, and 
ſhould be carefully kept from having the 
leaſt Communication with the young People 
in the Hofpital. The next, and apparently 
the greateſt Difficulty is, to provide a Fund 
for defraying the Charges of fitting up theſe 
Hoſpitals and Houſes of Correction, and for 
{upporting their annual Expence. Altho' Þ 

3 the 
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the Proviſions and Money, that are now 
ſquandered away in Alms to idle Vagabonds, 
might be more than ſufficient to anſwer this 
valuable Purpoſe, yet it is impracticable to 
have it ſo applied. It is therefore moſt 


humbly propoſed to the Juſtices in each 
County; 5 


Tuar they ſhould divide themſelves into 
ſmall Committees, for the Inſpection of the 
State of the Poors Funds, Numbers, and 
Circumſtances of the Poor of each Pariſh ; 
and when theſe Committees make their Ns. 
ports to the Quarter-Seſſions, or to a gene- 
ral Meeting of the Juſtices, to be appointed 
for that Purpoſe, this Meeting may then 
appotnt and allocate ſuch a Proportion of 
the Poors Money of each Pariſh, as the State 
of their Funds, and Circumſtances of their 
Poor, may ſeverally admit of, to be paid in 
to the Collector of the Ceſs of the Shire, or 
his Deputy, for the Uſe of the Orphans 
Hoſpnal, and Houſe of Correction. They 
may hkewife appoint a Collection to be 
made at every Church- door within the Shire, 
twice or oftener in the Vear, for this Purpoſe, 
to which Perſons of Condition would, no 
doubt, contribute largely, for a Work fo 
very good, and really charitable. 


THERE are in every Town, Houſes to 
be purchaſed or hired at eaſy and reaſonable 


I. Rates; 
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Rates; and theſe may be Sued up at a 
ſmall Expence, to anſwer the Ends pro- 
poſed. When Eſtimates of theſe Repairs, 
and of a certain Quantity of 8 for 
Work, of Looms, Wheels, and other Tools 
and Inſtruments, with neceſſary and proper 
Furniture, and Proviſions for one Year, for 
a ſuppoſed Number of Perſons, are laid 
beſore the Juſtices; it will chen appear, 
if the two Funds propoſed are ſufficient to 

anſwer all the Expence. If they are not, 
the Deficiency may be made good. by a vo- 
luntary Aſſeſſment of ſo much laid ot each 
1004, valued Rent; whereof the Tenants 
ought to pay a certain Proportion, as they 
will be then freed of all other Expence to 
the Poor, and relieved in a great meaſure 


from the Oppreſſion of Thieves and forning 
Vagabond. 


Wer this purpoſe once reſolved upon, 
the Funds might be collected for one Vear, 
and lent out on ſome Corporation Security, 
at a low Intereſt, to be repaid in ſmall Moie- 
ties, from time to time, as they ſhall be 
' demanded ; and when the ſecond Year's 
Fund falls duc to be collected, the Work 
may be begun and carried on by Degrees. 
I cannot pretend to lay down Rules for the 
Government of ſuch Houſes; Experience 
alone can bring that to Perfection: But al 
a ſufficient Weaver, honeſt and careful, 


appointe d 
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appointed Maſter of Work, and Governor of 
both Houſes, under the Inſpection of a cer- 
tain Number of the Inhabitants, of beſt Re- 
ſpect and Condition in the Town where the 
Hoſpital, &c. is; theſe may prepare Rules 
of Oeconomy and Management, and lay 
them before the Juſtices of the Peace; which 
being by them approven, may be entered 
in the Regulation Book, to be obſerved as 
Laws for Government of the Houſe, until 
they ſhall be altered by the ſame Authority, 
and other Rules ſubſtituted in their Room; 
which on Experience may be found to be 
more-convenient. 


Arr that will be wanting in the Begin- 
ning, is a Set of Books for keeping the Ac- 
counts not only of the Receipts and Pay- 
ments of Money, but alſo of the Entries of 
the Children, their Progreſs in Work, and 
Diſcharges from the Hoſpital ; an Account 
of the Purchaſe and Conſumption of Provi- 
ſions, Materials for Work, Looms, and 
other Tools, and Sales of the Goods manu- 
factured, Se. Theſe Books may be framed 
at Edinbareh, by ſeveral Perſons perfectly 
well skilled in that Matter, who will be 
molt ready to give their Aſſiſtance, without 
any Fee or Reward: That all Proviſions ſhould 
be bought, lodged in the proper Repoſitory, 
and entered in the Book, at the Sight of 
at leaſt three of the Overſeers; the Mate- 
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rials for Work in like manner purchaſed, 
lodged in the Warehouſes, and entered in 
the Book ; and the Looms and other Tools 
alſo bought, lodged, and entered in the 
Inventory Book at their Sight. That one 
or more of the Overſeers ſhould viſit the 
Houſe twice or oftener in the Week, and 

report their Obſervations on the Maſter's 
Conduct, or Method of Management in the 
Houſe, and of carrying on the Work to the 
reſt. That the Accounts ſhould be audited 
by three or more of the Overſeers, once 
every Quarter, or oftener; who by com- 
paring the Proviſions on Hand, with the 
Quantities purchaſed, and thoſe conſumed, 
agreeable to a Bill of Fate ſor each Perſon 
in the Houſe to be ſettled, and comparing 
the Materials for Work, either working up, 
or in Goods finiſhed in the Warehonſe, or 
ſold, and the Tools employed, and theſe in 
the Warehouſe, with the Inventory Books, 
and Book of Sales; all Imbezzlements or 


Miſapplications may be effectually pre- 
vented. 


Tn E Expence of theſe Workhouſes will, 
no doubt, prove a Burden ſenſibly felt by 
the Country for a few Years; but were it 
poſſible to make an Eſtimate of the irregu- 
lar Fx pence we are now at, in giving of 


Alms and Penſians for the Maintenance of 
Orphans, this might probably oyerbalance 


the 
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the other; but when we conſider the great 
Advantage that muſt ariſe to the Country, 
in Conſequence of theſe Workhouſes ; and 
that in a ſhort Time, under good Manage- 
ment, they will be able to bear their 
own Charge; every Perſon of the leaſt Re- 
flexion will, no doubt, lend a helping 


Hand to have ſo valuable a Project put 
in Execution. 


IT may be ſuppoſed, for Example, that 
the Children taken in at four Years old, will 
be a Burden on the Houſe until they are 
eight; from eight to fourteen, the Profits 
of their Work will be equal to the Expence 
of their Entertainment; from fourteen to 
twenty fix, their Labour will exceed the 
Expence of their Entertainment, more than 
what they coſt the firſt four Years; and the 
Cloaths and Loom, Sc. they are to get out 
with them, and the Expence of Manage- 
ment, i. e. the Entertainment and Salary 
of the Maſter of Work ; for the Overſight 
ought to be gratis. So it may be reaſonably 
ſuppoſed, the Counties will be freed of all 
E.xpence in ten Years; and in twenty Years 
the Country will be ſtocked with good 
Tradeſmen, better than any we have at pre- 
ſent; for if they are well fed, as they ought 
to be, they will work with as much Vigour 
and Chearfulneſs as the Engliſh; and if they 
arc kept conſtantly at Work, until they are 


rWenty 
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twenty fix Years of Age, they may equal 
the Hollander in Aſſiduity. Theſe Houſes 
will prove an excellent Nurſery, and a con- 
ſtant Supply of good Weavers; and will, 
in ſome meaſure, ſerve to ſtock the Country 
with good Looms. The Publick will be 
relieved of the Burden of a great Number 
of Perſons, who on this Event can live com- 
fortably by their own Labour, free of any 
Dependence. Our Numbers of People will 
be likewiſe increaſed, by the entertaining 
at profitable Work many Perſons, who, for 
Want of Buſineſs, now go abroad to ſeek 
their Bread elſewhere; and our National 
Wealth, with regard to the Balance of 
Trade with other Countries, will be thercby 
ſo much increaſed, as the Goods manufac- 
tured by them exceed in Value the Materials 


of which they are made. 


IN the remote and thinly inhabited High- 
lands and Iſlands, the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Chriſtian Knowledge have already 
done great Good, in reclaiming the poorer 
Sort from Pagan Darkneſs, and the more 
dangerous ſuperſtitious Rites, and Eccleſia- 
ſtical and Foreign Bondage of the Church 
of Rome; but if the Managers of that Fund 
would, in Concert with the Gentlemen of 
thoſe Countries, introduce ſome kind of 
Work amongſt them, and teach the People 


to labour, they would ſoon become practical 
Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, as well as proſeſſed Proteſtants ; 
when they are taught how to provide Things 
honeſt, and to labour with their own Hands, 
without purloining, or being a Burden to 
any. One good Spinner, and a ſufficient 
Weaver, at each of thoſe Schools, with a 
few ſpare Looms, might be of great Uſe. 
One Hour of the Day they might be taught 
to read, and the reſt of their Time employed 
in learning to work. No Writing or Cypher- 
ing ought to be taught there; we are already 
overſtocked with this Kind, while we want 
Hands for our hard and neceſſary Labour, 
and carrying on Manufacture, upon which 


chiefly the Wealth and Power of every Na- 
tion depends. 


IF. this greateſt Source of Beggars was ſtopt, 
by entertaining at the publick Charge all the 
Children of indigent Parents, and teaching 
them to work for themſelves and for the 
Publick, in ſome ſuch Way as is here pro- 
poſed, the other might be eaſily prevented; 
namely, that of Servants and labouring 
People; who, through any bodily. Diſtreſs 
that diſables them to work, and who have 
neither Subſtance nor Friend to take Care of 


them, are by Neceflity conſtrained to beg, 
as before obſer ved. | 


Tur Infirmary lately erected in this City 
upon voluntary Contribution, has already 


done 
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done much Good of this Kind. Many Per- 
ſons in the utmoſt hodily Diſtreſs and Want, 
are daily brought into it, and there enter- 
tained at Bed and proper Diet, and well 
attended, and ſerved with every thing pro- 
per for their Caſe, until they are intirely 


recovered, if curable. Then they return 


to their former Way of Life, with vigorous 
and healthy Bodies, thankful and chearful 
Hearts. The Phyſicians and Surgeons of 
the City attend them by Turns moſt punctu- 
ally; and, to their Honour be it ſpoken, 
without other Fee or Reward than this great 
one, the grateful Senſe of doing ſo much 
Good, Were the Funds of this Infirmary 
ſo much increaſed, as to. enable the Mana- 
gers to enlarge the Houſe, and be tufficient 
tor the Entertainment of every proper. Ob- 
ject that demands the Benefit of it, it would 
in a great meaſure ſerve the whole Country, 
and prevent all Begging from this Cauſe. 


As we cannot, in the begging Way, diſtin- 
guiſh the real from the pretended Objects of 
Charity, our Alms are often given as a Re- 
ward for paſt Extravagance, or prove an 
Encouragement for preſent Sloth and Idle- 
neſs ; but what is given for the Support of 
an Infirmary, is, beyond all Queſtion, pre- 
ferable to every other Chari ty whatever. 
This, as it regards the Donor, 1s really to 
teed the Hungry, to cloath the Naked, to 

viſit 
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viſit the Sick, to bind up the Wounds and 
Sores, and cure the Diſeaſes of the Afflicted; 
and to entertain thoſe comfortably, who have 
not whereon to lay their Head. But as this 
Charity regards the Publick, it is a profitable 
Commerce; and therefore every Commu- 
nity, every Corporation, who have public k 
Stocks, ought to contribute towards it. All 
theſe are in Uſe to ſupport their poor and 
decayed Members; and every 10 /. thus 
employed, may poſſibly ſave them roo / 
How many Perſons, for Want of ſuch Aid, 
have become Burdens on the Publick ſo long 
as they lived, who, by this Relief, are en- 
abled to work for themfelves and the Pub- 
lick ! So that a few Weeks good Entertain- 
ment 1s all the Expence we are at, inſtead 
of a Supply for Numbers of Years. 


TH Charity next in Rank of Preference 
to this, is that of the Entertainment of de- 
' ſtitute Children, and inſtructing them in the 
Knowledge of profitable Labour already 
fpoke of; theſe two do obytoufly profit the 
Soul, as well as the Body, as they are fo 
great an Enconragement to Virtue and Ho- 
neſty, and a Reftraint upon Vice: And next 
to theſe two is the laſt and only other Kind 
of Charity; viz. to ſupport in Almſ-houſes, 
or by Penſions in their own Houſes, the old 
or infirm indigent Perſons, who are paſt 
their Labour. Theſe have a juſt Title to 

Charity, 
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Charity, and every one is bound in Gratis 
tude to contribute towards the Subſiſtence 
of them in their Turn; who, while they 
were able, did contribute towards the Sup- 
port of others in Proportion to their Ability. 


WERE all our Hands, that are able to 
work, thus conſtantly employed, the few 
Aged and Infirm would prove an eaſy and 
an inſenſible Burden : But great Care ought 
to be taken, that every Perſon ſhould not 
only be employed in profitable Labour, but 
ſhould alſo be fully taught and inſtructed 
to perform his Work with the utmoſt Skill, 
Slight, and Dexterity, We know but 
little of the practical Uſe and Application 
of Machinery uſed by other Nations, in 
many Branches of Buſineſs ; as an ingenious 
Mechanick on his Return from Holland ob- 
ſerved, that the Hollanders wrought more 
(as he expreſſed it) with one Head, than 
with two Pair of Hands. Good and proper 
Tools well and rightly adapted, and a per- 
fe& Knowledge in the Uſe of them, contri- 
bute greatly in the Diſpatch of the Work, 
and towards the perfecting and finiſhing to 
the greateſt Advantage for the Markeg 
every manufactured Commodity. I ſhall 
therefore, in Order, obſerve our Defects as 
they have occurred to me, and ſubmit to 
Perſons more skilful in the ſeveral Branches 
of Buſineſs to be ſpoke of, the Methods . 
ſhall 
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ſhall only ſuggeſt, for our Improvement; 
to be amended, and rendered more perfect 
and complete, by better Hands. 


THrr firſt and chief Care of every 
Country ought to be the Improvement of 
their Grounds; the more and the berter 
theſe are cultivated, the more they will 
yield; and where Proviſions: are in the 
greateſt Plenty, there Manufacture is, or 
may be, carried on to the greateft Ad van- 
tage; for all Wages muſt be proportioned 
to the Price of the Neceſſaries of Life. We 
are certainly far behind in the Knowledge, 
at leaſt in the Practice, of Agriculture; we 
plow too much, not conſidering that the 
Expence of Tillage (when our Grounds are 
poor and run out) is very near as great, as 
when they are rich and in full Heart. One 
Acre of Ground, well manured and rightly 
drefled, will yield more than two in our 
preſent Way of Management: When we 
break up one Field for Tillage, if we left 
out another for Hay or Paſture in good 
Condition, the unfrugal Practice of Outfield 
and Infield would be at an End; eyery Part 
of a Farm would, in its Turn, produce 
equally plentiful Crops of Grain or Graſs; 
but this cannot be done, ſo long as our 
Grounds are open. All the Beaſts of the 
Country ſtray through the whole Grounds 
for fiye Months of the Year ; as if every one 


poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed them in common, without Diſtinc- 


tion of Property: By this Way we are de- 
prived of the Benefit of Winter-haining ; 
and even in the Summer we muſt be at the 
Expence of Herding, to ſave our Graſs 
from being deftroyed by our Neighbour's 
Beaſts, and our Corn- fields from our own, 


I caNNorT pretend here, to lay down 
Rules for the Improvement of Lands, there 
is already enough, and poſſibly too much, 
written on that Subject. Experience is the 
beſt Maſter in practical Husbandry ; and 
every diligent Farmer of common Under- 
ſtanding will, from his own Obſeryation, 
ſoon find out what Kind of Culture agrees 
beſt with his Grounds, whether Grain or 
Paſture, and which Kinds of theſe yield the 
greateſt Profit. This may in ſome meaſure 
depend on his Vicinity to good Markets for 
the Sale of his Product, or to the Sea- coaſt 
for the Exportation of his Grain; but fo 
Jong as our Farmers are kept low, by a pre- 
carious Poſſeſſion upon ſhort Leaſes, no Im- 
provement can be expected at their Hands, 


WIIILE our old Ariſtocracy ſubſiſted, all 
our Lands were held by Ward-tenures ; the 
Power of the Country was poſſeſſed by the 
great Families, and the Property by their 
Vaſſals, who ſerved them in the War; the 
Husbandry was managed by a Kind of Ser- 


yants, 
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vants, who delivered ſo much Grain, But- 
ter, Cheeſe, Wool, and a certain Number 
of Bullocks, Sheep, and Poultry, in. Pro- 
portion to the Ground poſſeſſed by them, 
and the Stocking was put on it by their 
Maſters ; and theſe were Tenants at Will, 


THE Caſe is now altered, and yet we 
have reaped ſmall Benefit by the Alteration. 
The Tenants poſſeſs indeed their Farms up- 
on Leaſes, and the Stocking of the Ground 
is their own; but ſhould they attempt any 
conſiderable Improvement, their Leaſes 
would be out, before they can be fully re- 
paid for their Expence and Labour; there- 
fore they trade on in the old beaten Path, 
without ever forming any Project of en- 
riching themſelves by their Induſtry, while 
they juſtly imagine their Maſters are to reap 
more Benefit by their Labour than them- 
ſelves. 


IN good Years the Tenants can deliver 
their Farms, and have a reaſonable Profit 
to themſelves; but in bad Seaſons they 
cannot pay their Rents, without encroach- 
ing on their Stocking, and are thereby diſ- 
abled from carrying on their Bulineſs to 
Purpoſe. In this Event the Landlord muſt 
loſe, or his Tenant muſt be undone; and 
both theſe fall out but too often. How 
precarious is the Buſineſs of a Farmer in our 
7 F preſent 
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preſent Way? And how unſerviceable muſt 
our Yeomanry be to their Country ? Unable 
to afford any Relief to the landed Intereſt, 
as they live-in a low Way, and conſume 
few or none of the Commodities that are 
ſubject to the Payment of Duties; and can 
give but ſmall Aſſiſtance to the Trade or 
Manufacture of the Country: For though 
the eldeft Son, by inheriting his Father's 
Stocking, may proſecute the ſame Trade; 
yet the younger Children, although bred 
up with Artificers, muſt nevertheleſs, for 
want of Stocks, work as Servants to others, 
at home or abroad. 


Tux Landlords are likewiſe put to a 
great Inconyeniency by the preſent Way of 
their Payments; their Farms are delivered 
at one Term, and they have them to ſell 
for Money payable at another Term, fix or 
nine Months diſtant ; and muſt alſo run the 
Riſque of Loſs, by the Failure of Brewers, 
Bakers, Cornfactors, and Exporters of Grain; 
which might be ayoided, if, at an adequate 
Converſion, their Rents were paid in Mo— 
ney, and a ſmall Proportion only paid in 
Kind. Their Hypotheck ſecures them ab- 
ſolutely againſt Loſs by the Tenant; and 
were the Farmers ſuitably encouraged, their 
Rents would be always punctually paid. 


WHEN 
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WHEN our Product gives a Price, and 
the Rents are well paid, many Landlords 
are ready to eſtimate their Revenue by that 
Vear's Produce, and live at a proportional 
Expence: But when there is no Demand for 
Grain, they likewiſe fall behind in their 
private Affairs; they hurt thote they deal 
with, are a heavy Clog upon Trade, and, 
by their bad and backward Payments, are 
a great Hindrance to Buſineſs: So that the 
Situation of the unfrugal Landlord 1s fully 
as precarious as that of the diſcouraged 
Farmer; the one by his Situation cannot in 
the leaſt contribute towards the Advance- 
ment of Trade; and the other, by his Miſ- 
management, is a real Hindrance to 1t. 


THe Landlord muſt reap the Benefit of 
the Improvement of his Grounds ; and Gen- 
tlemen of ſmall Fortunes, or thoſe who take 
Pleaſure in Farming, will find their Account 
in improving ſo much of their Land, as may 
be done under their own Overſight and In- 
ſpection: But Gentlemen of large Properties 
cannot poſſibly improve their Lands them- 
ſelves to Advantage. The Returns of the 
Expence of ſuch an Undertaking are too 
diſtant and precarious to be attempted by 
any Man of Diſcretion: No Man will Ja- 
bour for another, as he does for himſelf; 
the Work wrought under the Maſter's Eye 
always ſucceeds the beſt: And indeed no. 


F 2 Commen- 
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Commonwealth can flouriſh, but where every 
| Individual finds his Account in his own Bu- 
b. ſineſs; and by promoting his own Intereſt, 
| he ſo far advances that of the Publick. If 
the Day Labourer follow Directions, he does 
his Duty ; it is none of his Buſineſs, whether 
| his Labour is to profit the Employer, or no: 
The hired Servant reaps no Gain by his own 
Induſtry, nor ſuffers any Loſs by his Negli- 
gence, other than a Rebuke from his Ma- 
{ter, and perhaps a bad Conſcience; which, 
from Experience, we find to be too feeble 
a Tic to bind Men to their Daty : But the 
diligent Farmer 1s always over the Head of 
his Affairs; he muſt take Care that every 
one who cats his Bread, ſhall labour for it 
to the beſt Advantage; becauſe his Profit 
and Lots depends upon his own Conduct. 


Is then our Country cannot be improven 
by the Proprietors without Loſs, nor by the 
Tenants without a proper Encouragement ; 
that Method, by which the Lands of Eug- 
land were improven, ſeems to be the beſt, 
| and indeed the only Way to improve ours; 
the rather, that from an Experiment ſome 
Years ago made, we are now ccrtain of its 
Succeſs *; that is, that all the Farms of the 


| * The old Eſtate of Cockburn of Ormiſtoun in Eaſt-Lothian, 
ſet to the Tenants for three Lives, is now all incloſed, and 
moſt of the Fences ſufficient; and the Farmers are become 
wealthy, far beyond the common Condition of Perſons ot 
their Rank. 


Low 
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Low Countries may be lett out to the Te- 
nants at the preſent Rents, upon Leaſes for 
three Lives; upon the Fall of the firſt, any 
of the Farmers Sons, or other Relation to 
whom he ſhall bequeath his whole Stocking 
on the Ground, and whom by a Writing 
under his Hand he ſhall appoint, may ſuc- 
ceed him as the ſecond, and he to be ſuc- 
ceeded by a third in the ſame Way. That 
the Farmer ſhall be obliged to incloſe with- 
in the firſt three or five Years, ſo much of 
the Farm as {hall be agreed on, and fo much 
more of it the ſecond, and ſo on, until the 
Improvements of the whole Grounds to be 
improven by incloſing are finiſhed. The 
Farmer may be ſafely left at Liberty 
to dreſs the Grounds as he has a mind; he 
15 now ſure of reaping the Fruits of his own 
Labour, and will cultivate his Grountls in 
the beſt Manner he knows; and the more 
Profit he draws during his Poſſeſſion, the 
greater Benefit ariſes to the Maſter at the 
Iſſue of the Leaſe. The Farmer will ſoon 
find the Sweets of Labour, and will carry 
on his Improvements with the utmoſt Expe- 
dition; for the ſooner theſe are finiſhed, 
the more Benefit accrues to his Family. 


WEALTH and every temporal Bleſſing 
is the Fruit of Induſtry, and Induſtry is the 
Effect of Encouragement, that is, Liberty, 
and an abſolute Security of Property to its 
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Acquirer; here the Land and Tenant are both 
enriched, by the Induſtry of the one thus 
encouraged by the other; for the Maſter, 
even during the Currency of the Leaſe, has 
his former Rent ſure and well paid, without 
the leaſt Risk or 'Trouble, inſtead of a Rent 
bad and precarious; and when it determines, 
his Eſtate returns to his Family improven, 
perhaps, double in its Value. The Farmer 
in the mean time may reaſonably be ſuppo- 
ied to be well paid for his Labour; he muſt 
know perfectly what his Farm is then worth, 
and is well able to pay an advanced Rent. 


THE Landlord may then diſpoſe of his 
Farm as he pleaſes ; but this Method of let- 
ting of Grounds by Leaſes upon Lives, even 
when they are fully improven, is from Ex- 
perience found to be the beſt both for Ma- 
ſter and Tenant, The Rent is ſomewhat 
under the yearly Value, in Conſideration of 
a Fine or Graſſum paid at the Entry; and if 
the Leaſe is for more Lives than one, a Fine 
in Proportion to the yearly Rent 1s payable 
on the Fall of each Life, By this the Far- 
mer is enabled to ſtand the Shock of bad 
Years, to pay his Farm punQually on all 
Events, and to make ſuch Proviſions for his 
Family, that they may never become a Bur- 
den upon the Publick. 


THE 
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Tur Landlord, on the other Hand, is 
ſure of having his Land always well culti- 
vated, and in good Condition; for when a 
Leaſe for a Term of Years draws towards the 
Iſſue, the Tenant will, by ſaving the Ex- 
pence of Manure, and taking what they call 
two or three ſcourging Crops, deſtroy the 
Ground, that he may have a new Leaſe upon 
the eaſier Terms, or render the Farm of leſs 
Value to any other who ſhall ſucceed him. 
But as no Man knows the Day of his Death, 
the Leaſce for Life is always managing his 
Farm to the beſt Advantage, as he expects to 
reap the Benefit both of his Labour and 
Expence. The Landlord further knows his 
yearly Income to a Shilling, and to a Day 
when he is to receive it; and if he then fall 
behind in his private Affairs, he is greatly 
to blame. The Fines that come to him on 
the Fall of Lives, and Renewal of Leaſes, 
happen at Periods ſo very uncertain, that 
they can never be reckoned as any Part of 
his Expence; theſe ought to be conſidered 
as ſo much Increaſe of his Fortune, and 
diſpoſed of in Proviſions to younger Children, 
or any ſuch valuable Purpoſe. So that a 
Country Gentleman, fond of preſerving a 
Family, may live up to his Eſtate, provide 
tor younger Children, and tranſmit it ne- 
vertheleſs to his eldeſt Son un diminiſhed, 
and without Burden. 
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labouring Men, Servants, working Artificers, 
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THE Advantages ariſing to the Publick 
from-an Improvement of the Country of this 
Kind, are great, and more in Number than 
can well be reckoned, or juſtly foreſeen. 
The landed Gentlemen have their Eſtates 
greatly increaſed by the Induſtry of their 
Tenants, encouraged without any preſent 
Loſs or Diminution of Rent; as they have 
more Wealth, they are better able to give 
large F ortunes to younger Children, to enable 
them to proſecute Trade and Merchandize to 
a greater Extent, and thereby give Bread to 
many. The Farmers, on the other Hand, 


People, will ſoon become wealthy, and a 
Means of adding greatly to the Wealth, 
Numbers and Power of the Country; they 
will be capable to educate their younger 
Children to be Artificers and Manufacturers, 
and able to give them Stocks to follow their 
Buſineſs as Maſters, while the Children of 


and Pariſh Children, being bred to Handy- 
craft Employments, will ſerve them and 
others in the Drudgery and hard Labour. 
The Farmers will likewiſe live better, and 
they and the Tradeſmen, as their Properties 
increaſe, will, by their Conſumption of 
Commodities that pay Duties, prove a great 
Relief to the Gentlemen of fixt Properties, 
j. e. the landed Intereft, which muſt bear 
every publick Burden, where no other Sub- 


ject 
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ject appears to lay it upon. Here one 
cannot but take Notice of our Farmers un- 
frugal Way, of living ſo much upon Grain, 
which, perhaps, as they are now ſituated, 
they cannot ſo conveniently alter: But were 
their Grounds once incloſed, if they lived 
more upon Fleſh and Roots, Greens and 
Garden Stuff, they would live more com- 
fortably, and, in the Opinion of many, 
much cheaper. If in the ſame Way they 
fed their Servants better, they would work 
with ſo much more Vigour, that five at the 
ſame Wages may be ſuppoſed at leaſt to work 
as much as fix; their working Cattle ſhould 
alſo be better fed and of a larger Size, and 
a ſmaller Number would do their Buſineſs; 
they ſhould be well littered, and always lie 
dry, which makes the Beaſts ſtrong and 
healthy; and this tends alſo to increaſe the 
Quantity of their Manure, by throwing ſo 
much more Litter on the Dunghil. But 
theſe, and many other Articles of Manage- 
ment, of much greater Importance, will oc- 
cur to every judicious Farmer, from his own 
Obſervation, in the Courſe of his Buſineſs. 
One old Practice in the Way of managing 
Eſtates proves a great Loſs to the Land- 


lord, and wants much to be reformed ; 
and that is, 


In old Lordſhips and great Baronies, 
moſt of the Farmers live in what is called 
| the 
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the Barony -' Town, the Arable Land or 
Grounds for Tillage are divided by Run-rig 
equally amongſt them, and the outlying 
Grounds are poſſeſſed by them all in com- 
mon for Paſture and caſting of Feal (a moſt 
pernicious Practice this.) When this Diſpo- 
fition of Eſtates was made, the Manner of the 
Times made it neceſſary, the Crown wanted 
either Power or Inclination to keep the pub- 
lick Peace, and to preſerve the Perſons and 
Properties of the Subjects from the Violence 
and Outrage of one another; an Injury 
done to one Family was repaired by the 
Return of a like Act of Violence upon the 
Aggreſſor; thus two Families once at Va- 
riance, continued in Feud and Enmity, and 
a State of War. The Lord of the Barony 
lived in a Caſtle, or Tower of War; and 
unleſs he was ſurpriſed abroad in the Day- 
time, his Perſon was ſafe, and might ſleep 
ſound; but their Lands were liable to the 
conſtant Plunder and Depredations of one 
another. When an Inroad happened, every 
one upon the Ground was bound by his In- 
tereſt, as well as Duty, to turn out with his 
Arms to reſcue the Prey; for as their Corns 
and Cattle were all (by this Diſpoſition) 
mixt, every one probably had a Share in it. 
But theſe unhappy Days are now long fince 
paſt, the Peace of the Country, and the Pro- 
perties of its Inhabitants are ſecured by 
Law, which from Experience we haye long 

ago 
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ago found to be a ſufficient Fence for them. 
If one is in any reſpect injured by his 
Neighbour, the Law will repair him; he may 
now lay him down in Safety and abſolute 
Security, without other Caſtle or Watch than 
the Laws of his Country, And the Proper- 
ties, even of the meaneſt Subject, are ſecu- 
red from Violence, without the Force of 
Arms, either of himſelf or his Neighbours; 


the Effect ſhould therefore ceaſe with the 
Cauſe. 


THESE Baronies may be now much im- 
proven by dividing them into ſo many 
Farms, each of a proper Extent, and the 
Houſes built as near in the Middle of the 
Grounds, as the ly ing of them, and the Con- 
veniency of Water will admit of, that the 
remoteſt Fields all round may be equally 
near the Houſing, for the Conveniency of 
carry ing out Dung, and bringing home the 
Product. The Houſes in the Barony-Town, 
with eight or ten Acres of Ground to each, 
ought to be let out in Feu or Fee-Farm for 
ever, to Manufacturers or Tradeſmen for 
Country Work *; theſe Grounds will be 
ſufficient for the Maintenance of a Horſe to 
carry their Commodities to Market, for a 

Cow or two to ſerve them with Milk and 


* The Barony-Town of Ormiſfoun, with about fourſcore 


Acres of Ground that lie round it, all incloſed, is feued out in 
this Manner, 


Butter, 
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Butter, and for breeding of tame Fowl ; 


and, by having one Plough amongſt Six, 
they may plow as much as will ſerve them 


in Winter-Fodder, and Barley for Malt- 


Drink. 


THESE Manufacturers, when their Buſi- 
neſs happens to increaſe, might diſpoſe of 


their Feus, and ſettle in the great Towns, 


where their Trade might be carried on to 
better Account, were they not reſtrained by 
a moſt fooliſh Conceit of Privilege (entirely 
miſunderſtood) of a Monopoly in the Com- 
panies of Tradeſmen, called Incorporations, 
which theſe many Ages has ſerved no other 
Purpoſe than to render theſe Tradeſmen 
8 idle, poor and miſerable; and to 
keep the Towns to which they belong, from 
increaſing either in Wealth or Inhabitants. 


EvErRry Burgh, every City, every 
State, at leaſt every free State, that is go- 
verned by Laws, and has its Police regulated 
by right Reziton, and the juſt and true 
Rules and Maxims of its political Intereſt, 
will take all imaginable Care to encourage 
Strangers to ſettle among them, eſpecially 
Traders, Artificers and Tradeſmen, who are 
the chief Wealth and Strength of every 
Country. All Guilds, Exemptions, ſeclu- 
five Privileges, and Monopolics in any par- 
ticular Trade, Buſineſs or Profeſſion, and 
every 
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every other Bar that proves a Hindrance, or 

the leaſt Diſcouragement to ſuch to live 

amongſt them, is no ſooner diſcovered, than 

by publick Authority it is removed. The 
wiſeſt Stateſmen *, who have founded their 

Plans of Government upon Experience, are 
of Opinion, that Reſidence alone, and Sub- 
jection to the Laws, Cuſtoms, and common 
Burdens with the other Subjects, is all that 
ought to be required of any Foreigner to en- 
title him to all the Privileges of a free De- 
niſen, The Induſtrious will always go 
where Induſtry is moſt encouraged, and 
where he may carry on his Buſineſs with the 
greateſt Freedom, without any Reſtraint or 
lncumbrance; but where a heavy Sum muſt 
be paid in the Threſhold for Freedom to 

work, and the Liberty of being a profitable 
Member to the Community, there Induſtry 
cannot enter, nor Wealth reſide. 


THr1s well deſerves the Conſideration of 
the Royal Boroughs, who groan under a 
heavy Burden of paying a fixth Part of all 
the Land-Tax for the ſecluſive Privilege of 
Trade; and yet by the indifcreet Exerciſe of 
theſe Monopolies and ſecluſive Privileges of 
their Tradeſmen, Trading 1s forced from 
amongſt them. How many Towns, once 
wealthy and flouriſhing, are by this become 


»The Great Fohn de Wit, 
mere 
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mere Deſerts, as if they groaned under the 
Oppreſſion of Tyranny, like thoſe ancient 
ruinous Cities under the Dominion of the 
Turk, and See of Rome? So that this heavy 
Burden lies now upon a few, and theſe not 
well able to bear it. They know, from 
Experience, the unfree Trade, as it is, and 
ever will be managed, can yield them but 
ſmall Relief; but if the Trade and the 
Freedom of handycraft Employments, was 
laid open, as the African Trade was, the 
Royal Boroughs would reap as great Bene- 
fit by the one, as the Nation in general gains 
by the other. Many of thoſe unfree Tra- 
ders, who are now diſperſed through the 
Country, would come and reſide in Burghs, 
where they could carry on their Buſineſs to 
greater Advantage; the beſt Tradeſmen, 
the moſt ingenious Artificers, Mechanicks, 
and Manufacturers would, in like manner, 
ſettle in the great Towns; and the ſmall 
Burghs of Barony and Regality, where they 
now live, would, in this Event, become 
Nurſeries for Perſons of narrow Fortunes, 
and thoſe who begin to trade, to ſtock the 
Royal Boroughs with wealthy Inhabitants. 
Their Proportion of the Land-Tax would 
then prove an ealy Burden to them ; when, 
as we are of one Country, under the Domi- 
nion of one Prince, and governed by the 
fame Laws, every Perſon ſhould be intitled 
to the ſame Privileges, Freedoms and Im- 
munities, 
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munitics, upon this ſole Condition, Reſi- 
dence, and Subjection to the Rules, Cuſtoms, 
Services, and Duties of the Burgh, in common 
with the other Inhabitants. 


How unlike is it to Freedom and Li- 
berty, that a Trader in a Royal Burgh can- 
not employ a Tradeſman in the Country, 
who, by his ſuperior Induſtry and Diligence, 
can work cheaper; and that the Country 
Manufacturer cannot bring in his Goods for 
Sale, but on a certain Day, and at a certain 
Hour, as if Commodities for Exportation 
ought to be ſubjected to the ſame Rules of 
Sale with Market-Proviſions? How much is 
the Trade within Burghs diſcouraged by this 
Practice? And who are the Gainers by this 
great Loſs to the Country? Not even the 
Tradeſman who 1s the Cauſe of it ; he can 
hinder others to thrive, but does not thereby 
thrive himſelf; the Merchant will not buy 
his Goods for all his Privilege, unleſs he can 
{ell as cheap as he that has none. He has 
indeed the Opportunity of taking Advan- 
tage of Peoples Neceſſities, and is in Uſe 
(to the Shame of the Rulers of all Royalties 
be it ſpoken) of taxing his Neighbours, by 
making them pay 3 or 4 C,. for a dead 
Coffin more than it is worth, or more, ac- 
cording te the Circumſtances and Quality of 
the Perſon; and ſo on every other ſuch 
Occaſion, where one can be ſerved no other 


Way; 
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Way; and are they enriched by theſe great 
Profits? On the contrary, as this PraQtice 
encourages Idleneſs, they are wretchedly 
poor and miſerable ; and yet, for the Sake of 
this mighty Privilege, is the Trade of the 
Country diſcouraged, and its Manufactures 
kept low, as they are thereby, in ſome 
Meaſure, baniſhed from Royal Burghs, where 
they might be carried on to the greateſt Ad- 
vantage. 


THe Sticklers for theſe Privileges ſay, 
That beſides thoſe who enjoy them by Right 
of Inheritance, others may acquire them by 
Service ; but then, beſides ſeven Years Ser- 
vice, they muſt allo pay an Apprentice-Fee 
(at leaſt to ſome Trades) which might be a 
ſufficient Stock for them to carry on Buſi- 
neſs. Neither is this well underſtood, when 
Boys are put to Apprenticeſhips, their Capa- 
cities, particular Genius, and Inclinations are 
not ſufficiently conſidered; and hence it 1s 
that ſome Perſons, after they have ſerved 
their Time to one Trade, do afterwards 
take up with, and practiſe another, and to 
good Purpoſe too; but, no doubt, much to 
his Loſs, as the Painters ſay, He that taught 
himſelf, had a Fool to his Maſter, although 
that Profeſſion requires more natural Genius 
and Inclination than any other. In this 
Caſe a Man loſes not only his Time and his 
Money, but allo, as our Monopolies are ex 

| erciſed 
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erciſed, the Privilege he has ſerved and paid 
ſo dear for. He has a Right to ſet up and 
follow the Trade he ſerved to, which from 
Experience he finds himſelf unfic for, and 
diſlikes; but can ſet up no other at which 
he might ſucceed. For Example, a Free- 
man Silverſmith cannot take up the Trade 
of a Pewterer, Braſier, or Copperſmith. 
Since our Eyes are ſo much blinded by the 
opaque Shadow of an imaginary Privilege, 
that we cannot ſee our real Intereſt, it were 
to be wiſhed we would at leaſt follow the wiſe 
and beneficial Example of the City of London, 
to which, in a great Meaſure, it owes its pre- 
ſent Wealth and Numbers, notwithſtanding 
the great Increaſe of Buildings in the Liber- 
ties of Meſtminſter. 


'THE Companies of London, with ns called 
Corporations, had Grants of Monopolies, &c. 
from the Common Council, as ours had from 
our Town Councils, and both for the ſame 
Cauſe, to encourage Art and Induſtry. 
Theſe were granted when Trade was in its 
Infancy, and little underſtood ; but as Buſi- 
nels increated, Experience ſoon diſcovered, 
that an indiſcreet Exerciſe of them would 
produce an Effect directly contrary to what 
was intended; Idleneſs and Ignorance, in 
Place of Art and Induſtry. Ihe Common 
Council, to prevent the hurtful Conſequences 


of theſe ſecluſiye Privileges, in ſo far as they 
affected 
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affected the real Intereſt of the City, by dif- 
couraging of foreign Artificers, or other 
skilfnl and induſtrious Tradeſmen, from ſet- 
ting up, and following their Buſineſs in it, 
laid them open by an Act of Communication. 
By this Act no Right or Privilege was taken 
from them; they had the ſame Right to vote 
in every Election as before, and to be cho- 
ten to any Office of Truſt or Profit within the 
City; only a Perſon, who had the Free- 
dom of any one Company, was at Liberty 
to follow the Buſineſs and Profeſſion of any 
other he pleated. For an Inſtance, if ſuch 
an Act was paſt in every Royal Burgh in 
Scotland, ſuppoſe an ingenious and skilful 
Joyner applies to that Corporation for his 
Freedom, and they refuſe to admit him, 
unleſs he pay them an extravagant Sum of 
Money; or perhaps refuſe him on any 
Terms, which has often been the Cafe; 

he then applies to the Corporation of Bonnet- 
makers, or any other Corporation decayed 
and worn out, ſuch as the Bowers, Fletchers, 
and ſeveral others in London are, as to their 
Buſineſs, but are as numerous of Members as 
any other. There, it may reaſonably be 
ſuppoſed, he may purchaſe his Freedom for 
a Trifle, for that Trifle is fo much gained 
to them; and then he ſets up, and follows 
his Buſineſs as a Joyner ; but he has only 
Right to vote with the Bonnet-makers. 
The Publick can ſuffer little by his Ad- 


miſſion 
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miſſion without a Sey; if he does not work 
well and cheap, he will find no Buſineſs: 
But the Truth is, many are admitted Free- 
men by the Corporations, who are moſt 
inſufficient; , and hence it is, we have ſo 
many bad Tradeſmen, and better Work- 
men in many Places of the Country, than 
are to be found in ſome Boroughs. 
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By ſuch an Act Buſineſs would not be ſo 
much diſincumbred and free, as the common 
Intereſt of the Country requires it ſhould ; 
nevertheleſs the Freedom of Corporations in 
Royalties might thereby be purchaſed at ſo 
reaſonable Rates, that an ingenious and dili- 
gent Tradeſman, of a Stock proper to carry 

on Buſineſs within Burgh, would have no 
W Reaſon to grudge it. One Thing is indeed 
| pretty aſtoniſhing in the Abuſe of theſe ſe- 
> I cluſfive Privileges; a Stranger may, in every 
Royalty, purchaſe, at a very eaſy Rate, 
| WE and that a fixed one too, the Right of the 
„ WR Guildry, from whom theſe Corporations de- 
r rive theirs; but the Freedom of a Corpora- 
is don is to be purchaſed by no fixed Rule; 
e that intirely depends upon the Caprice or par- 
r I ticular Views of the Majority, to ſettle the 
d Terms, and often they will agree to it on no 
vs Terms. This Inconſiſtency has an odd Ap- 
ly pearance, an arbitrary Conſtitution, at leaſt 
s. o in Practice, in this Particular of the greateſt 
Importance; that derives all its Power from, 
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and continues to be dependent, and a Part 
of a Society limited and governed by Laws: 
And all this, as before obſerved, tends only 
to encourage Idleneſs and Ignorance, to 
keep thole privileged Tradeſmen poor them- 
ſelves, and, by diſcouraging Induſtry, and 
the Improvement of Art in others, to hinder 
the Growth and Thriving of the whole 
Community, of which they are Members. 
Will no Experience teach Men to be wiſe, 
and to purſue their real Intereſt, when the 
Way to it is ſo plain and obvious; and leave 
off to contend for the Shadow of a Privi- 
lege, while the Diligent and Induſtrious 
enjoy the Subſtance ? But to return : 


ALL the Farms in the low Countries may, 
beyond all Queſtion, be greatly improven 
by Incloſing; and we know, from certain 
Experience, that theſe Improvements may 
be made by the Farmers, upon the Encou- 
ragement of Leaſes upon Lives. Even the 
high and mountainous Grounds, fit only for 
Sheep Walk, or the Paſture of black Cattle, 
that cannot be made better by Incloſing, 
may nevertheleſs be ſomewhat advanced in 
their Value. Their Graſs in their Glens and 
Bottoms is now ſaved in the Summer-time 
for Paſture to their Beaſts in the Winter ; 
but if all theſe low Grounds were drained 
and incloſed, and turned to Hay Grounds, 
the Foggage would feed very near as many 
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as the dead and withered Graſs does now; 


and then they have their Hay into the Bar- 


gain, to feed their Beaſts, when the Grounds 
are covered with Snow. 


EVE RMV Advance of the Commonwealth 
of a Country is a publick Benefit, for the 
Good of the whole People in general; but 
in particular, thoſe who are the Cauſe of it, 
reap the Profits directly. So much as the 
Product of our Country is increaſed by the 
Improvement of Land, ſo much is the Pub- 
lick profited in many Reſpects; but the 
whole Value of this Increaſe goes into the 
Pockets of the Proprietors of the Grounds in 
the firſt Inſtance. Here the "Tenant is to be 
conſidered as well as the Maſter; for a Leaſe 
for Life has a kind of Property in the 
Ground, at leaſt ſo far as to engage him to 
manage it to the beſt Advantage, as if it 
were really his own; and he well deſerves 


a Share of the Profits, which ariſe chiefly 
from his own Induſtry. 


That Country teems with Wealth, where Property 
Aſſwres it to the Swain, 


Pleas'd and unweary'd in his certain Toil. | 
THoMsoN's Seaſons. 
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PART II. 


Life, a Waſte of Time ! till Induſtry approach d, 
And ward. Man from his miſerable Sloth , 
tis Faculties unfolded, pointed out, 

Where laviſh Nature the di rretting Hand 

| | Of Art demanded, &c. 


THOMSO Ng Seaſons. 


ND USTRY is the chief Source 
of national Wealth and Power : 
The Strength, Riches, and Re- 
putation, or the Poverty and 
Weakneſs of every Country, are 

in Proportion to the Induftry of the Inhabi- 

WF tants, and their Wiſdom and Diſcretion in the 

Manage- 
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Management of their publick Affairs. Se- 
veral Countries have many and great natural 
Ad vantages over others, both in the Quan- 
tity and Quality of their Product; but pri- 
vate Induſtry and publick OEconomy can 
only give the Preference and Superiority. 


Even thoſe Standard Mediums of Trade and 


Barter, Gold and Silver, equally valued by 
every civilized Nation, enrich not the Ma- 
ſters and Proprictors of thoſe Countries that 
produce them; they are only Labourers 
for other Countries, and the mot indu- 
ſtrious do always poſſeſs them in the greateſt 
Plenty, 


TE Product of every Part of the habi- 
table Globe may be ſufficient to maintain a 
certain Number of Inhabitants ; but nothing 
leſs can ſatisfy the Wants of Mankind, than 
the Product and Manufacture of the whole 
World; which, by the Means of Trade and 
Commerce, is laid open, and poſſeſſed in 
common by every Part of it. The Philoſo- 
pher may fay, that halt of thoſe Wants are 
unreal and imaginary ; and, no doubt, thoſe 
who are fo, not in Speculation only, but 
alſo in Practice, can vouch the Truth of it 
from Experience; but how few and incon- 
ſiderable are theſe of the numerous Herd of 
Mankind? When one has by his Induſtry 
2bundantly ſupplied himſelf with the indiſ- 
profable] Neceſſaries of Lite, Food, Rai ment, 
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and Lodging, he 1eſts not there, but goes on 
to Luxury, the Deftrover of Wealth, to 
create and invent new Wants, which are 
ſo far real, as they prompt and excite us to 
Induſtry, and without it Life would be com- 
fortleſs, and a heavy Burden. 


War does every Man propoſe by his 
Toil, Labour, an] Aſſiduity in Buſineſs ? 


But to acquire Wealth, and to have it in his 
Power to gratify every Appetite, every De- 
fire; although thoſe who are moſt eager in 
the Purſuit of Riches rarely or never do fo, 
but go on following the ſame endleſs Chace 
ſo long as they live. What do Riches avail 
the Owner, if he cannot by them purchaſe 
every Thing that is rare, and valued by Man- 
kind? Do not the Wealthy ſhare with 
Princes the Poſſeſſion of every Commodity 
of the Univerſe they incline to have, from 


the ſlighteſt Stuffs of Perſia, to the Jewels 
and precious Stones of India? 


WERE it poſſible to confine Luxury to 
the Rich, it would be a great national Good, 
and a publick Benefit to Mankind; did Men 
of greit Eſtates only outrun in their Ex- 
pence, it would contribute greatly to pre- 
ſerve the Balance of Property, by diminiſh- 
ing the Wealth of thoſe who have too 
much; for the more equal the Diſtribution 
of Property i is, the better for eyery Country. 


Do 
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D o not magnificent and ſtately Buildings, 
coſtly Furniture and Appatel, Confectiona- 
ries, Cookeries, Variety of Meats, Fruits and 
other Delicacies for Diet, all contribute to 
communicate ſo much of the-Wealth of the 
Rich, to the ingenious Artiſt, and indu- 
ſtrious Manufacturer? And are not the Pur- 
celain of China and Japan, and the curious 
Workmanſhip brought from thence, the 
Coffee of Turkey, Spices of Arabia, the luſ- 
cious Sugar of the American Iſlands, high- 
priced Wines, and even the inſipid Tea of 
China, now univerſally uſed ? All fo many 
Subjects of Commerce, that ſerve to ſupport 
Numbers of Merchants, and greater Num- 
bers of retailing Shopkeepers, who deal in 
theſe Commodities. Theſe, and many more, 
needleſs to enumerate, may be in themſelves 
unneceſſary, and eafily diſpenſed with; but 
Cuiſtom and Habit, which forms our Taſte 
in every Thing, has made them ſo far ne- 
ceſſary, that every one uſes them in Propor- 
tion to his Ability, Station, or Condition of 
Life, and Manner of Living. No Man will 
part with his Property for nothing; and 
whatever he ſo far eſteems as to part 
with his Property for it, that Thing be- 
comes ſo far uſeful, and the Price paid for 
it aſcertains its real Value. Glaſs Beads and 
Diamonds may be in themſelves equally 


uſeleſs and unneceſſary; but their real Values 
are 
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are ſeverally ſettled by the Opinions of Man- 
kind, 


As Poverty treads cloſe upon the Heels 
of Luxury, Property would be in a conſtant 
Rotation, from the Hands of the Proſuſe and 
Expenſive, to the Poſſeſſion of the Frugal 
and Induſtrious: And as we find from Ex- 
perience, that the Manners of Men change 
often with their Condition, immoderate 
Wealth would not remain long with the 
fame Perſon or Family. But where Luxury 
is in Eſteem, Vanity, the prevailing Paſſion 
of all Mankind, will diffuſe it amongft Per- 
ſons of all Ranks and Condittons. Men of 
ordinary Fortunes will live above their 
Eſtates, not from Taſte or Choice, but out 
of Vanity to be as well eſtecmed as their 
Superiors. 


PERSONS liable to this egregious Folly 
miſtake their Meaſures exceedingly, and 
fail of their End : Their Vanity ſerves only 
to make them the Objects of Scorn and 
Derifion, and they reap Contempt and 
Envy in Place of Eſteem ; and if they fail, 
they fall unpitied. But it is an Error of 
Complexion, a natural Weakneſs, an Infir- 
mity more than a Fault, and cannot be 
cured, ſo long as Poverty and Parſimony 
are def) piſed, and Men valued on account of 

their 
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their Wealth and Expence. It is, never- 
theleſs, a moſt pernicious Evil: It throws 
out of the Circle of Buſineſs many Men of 
middling Condition, who are the moſt uſe- 
ful and beneficial to Society ; and deſtroys 
the Equilibrium of Property, when their 
Subſtance is ingroſſed by Men of over- 
grown Fortunes, | 


LuxuRy may be prevented by ſumptu- 
ary Laws, and Reſtraints upon Expence ; 
but theſe are directly oppoſite to the Inter- 
eſt of a trading Country, as they diſcourage 
Induſtry, hinder the Progreſs of Manufac- 
ture, ſtop the Increaſe of Trade, and the 
Advancement both of private and publick 
Wealth: The ſole Remedy depends upon 
the natural Sagacity and Diſcretion of Indi- 
viduals, to regulate their Expence by 
their Profits and Income; to confine them- 
ſelves and their Way of Living to that 
Sphere of Life in which Providence has 
placed them; to be frugal and induſtrious, 


and contented with their Lot and Condition 
in the World. 


Tur Wants of Mankind are as various 
as numerous; nor can the moſt Ingenious, 
by his own Skill and Induſtry, ſupply him- 
ſelf with one half of the Conveniencies re- 
quired to render Life tolerably comfortable. 
We are by Nature defenceleſs and weak, 


as 
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as well as needy, expoſed an eaſy Prey to 
every ſavage Animal; but when armed by 
Art and Induſtry, we are an Over-match 
for the fierceſt: And when we are by Laws 
united in Society, we become ſtrong, and 
ſecure againſt the Craft and Violence of one 
another; and, by our mutual Aſſiſtance, 
are abundantly ſupplied with every thing 
proper to make Life pleaſant and agreeable, 
But every one, who is intitled to this great 
Bleſſing of Society, muſt labour for it, and 
be capable to bear his Share of the Burden. 
Our Induftry muſt precede our Happineſs ; 
for, before we can enjoy the Product, or 
Manufacture of any other Country, we muſt 
have ſomething of our own to ſpare, that 
is valued by them; which we muſt give 


them in Exchange for the Excreſce of their 
own. 


Tut Stock for foreign Trade in every 
Country is its Product and Manufacture; 
the fitſt cannot be much increaſed, but no 
Bounds can be ſet to the latter. The com- 
mon Product of every Couutry ought to be 
employed in the Encouragement of Manu- 
facture; that is, our Land ſhould be im- 
proven to the utmoſt, not to export its ad- 
ditional Product as a Subject for foreign 
Trade, but that we may have Proviſions in 
Plenty, to maintain as many Hands as may 
be employed in Manufacture. When a Coun- 


try 
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try abounds with any particular Product, 
ſuch as Gold, Silver, Lead, Tin, Copper, 
Iron, or the like ; : theſe, after ſerving the 
Home-conſumption, may be exported, and 
are to be conſidered, with our other Manu- 
factures, as ſo much Stock for foreign 
Trade. If we deſign then to encourage 
foreign Trade, we muſt do it by the En- 
couragement of Home- manufacture. 


FOREIGN Trade may be a Loſs to a 
Nation; for although the Merchant be a 
Gainer by his Trade, the Publick may 
ſuffer by it; but ſo much as the Manufactu- 
rer earns by his Buſineſs, ſo much is alſo 
gained to the Nation. If his Manufacture 
is for Home-conſumption, ſo much is ſaved 
to the Country, as we have no Occaſion to 
import that Commodity ; if it is for Expor- 
tation, it is ſo much stock in foreign Trade, 
for the Purchaſe of foreign Commodities. 


ON the other hand, the Buſineſs of the 
Merchant 1s to purchaſe Goods at one Mar- 
ket, to be ſold at an higher Price in ano- 
ther; and thence his Profit ariſes. We 
ſhall ſuppoſe then, that a Merchant exports 
200 Bolls of Barley, which coſt him 100 l. 
and fells them at a foreign Market at 10 
per Cent. clear Profit; and there purchaſes 
another Cargo, which he ſells at home at 
10 per Cent. neat Profit alſo, Here the 


Merchant 
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Merchant gains 20 per Cent. by his Voyage; 
but if his Cargo inward is all uſed or con- 
ſumed at home, the Country loſes ſo much 
by it. He can then purchaſe with the Re- 
turns of his 200 Bolls of Barley (if the 
Markets are the ſame) 240 Bolls; and if he 
exports them again in the ſame Trade, he 
gains 20 per Cent. by every ſuch Adven- 
ture, and the Country loſes ſo much by it, 
if his inward Cargo is all for Home- con- 
ſumption. It fares juſt ſo in trading Voy- 
ages, Where the Balances in Trade are 
againſt us. When the Merchant exports a 
Cargo of the Product or Manufacture of his 
Country, ſuppoſe to the Value of 1000 J. 
and ſells it to Advantage at a foreign Port, 
and there loads another Cargo, which is 
alſo fold with Profit at a ſecond Market, 
and 1o on from Port to Port, until his Stock 
firſt exported is im proven two or three Cænts, 
and then returns a Cargo, which he ſells at 
home for 40007. if this Cargo inward is 
all for Home-conſumption, the Country loſes 
by this Trade, although two Cents are 
gained by Navigation. 


To make this plain to every Capacity: 
| Suppole the Merchant's firſt Cargo outwards 
conſiſted of Wheat, for which he paid 30 
Shillings the Quarter, and his Returns, on 
the End of his trading Voyage, were as 
many Pieces of Silk Stuffs, as he carried out 
Quarters 
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Quarters of Wheat. 'The Farmer pays the 
Merchant 4 J. 10 s. for a Piece of Silk im- 
ported, in Exchange for one Quarter of 
Wheat, for which he received only 1 /. 105. 
But if this Cargo inward conſiſt of Materials 
for Manufacture, that are to be wrought 
up in Goods at home, for foreign Exportation, 
then the Country would be great Gainers by 
the Trade. For Example: Suppoſe it con- 
ſiſted of Bales of Cotton, which are ſold on 
Importation for 30007. the Goods made of 
the Cotton, when finiſhed, may be, at leaſt, 
ſuppoſed to be worth 900 . In this Event 
the Country not only gains 6000 /. by their 
Manufacture, but alſo the Merchant's Profits 
of 2000 J. gained by his Trade, are likewiſe 
gained to the Country in the Balance of 
Trade; becauſe you draw, for the manu- 


factured Goods, at a foreign Market, the 
whole 9000 /. | 


Ir a Merchant export a Cargo of Product 
and Manufacture, to the Value of 1000 J. 
and his Returns conſiſt of Commodities for 
Home- conſumption, to the Value of 800 /. 
and the Balance is returned in Money, or Bills 
of Exchange, (which is the ſame thing) ſo 
much is the Country a Gainer by that Trade. 
Or, if the Merchant ſhall ſend out his Ships 
in Balaſt only, or with a Cargo of low- 
priced Product, ſuch as Coals or Salt, and 
takes in a Loading at a foreign Port upon 


Freight, 
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Freight, and ſo continues running upon 
Freight, until ſhe can purchaſe a Cargo 
with her Freights, to the Value of 4 or 
$ool. although this Cargo is for Home- con- 
ſumption, the Country is ſo much a Gainer 
in the Balance of Trade, as it is ſo much 
gained by Navigation; and has this fur- 
ther Advantage, that ſo many of their moſt 
valuable Hands, Sailors, earn their Bread 
by it. 


THroser Branches of Buſineſs, wherein 
the Publick gains, as well as the private 
Adventurer, ought, no doubt, chiefly to 
be followed; but every Dealer will cer- 
tainly proſecute that Trade, in which he 
finds his Account the moſt, Neither ought 
a Trade to be diſcontinued, becauſe the 
Country ſuffers by it; we may be Loſers 
by our Dealings with one Country, and be 
greater Gainers by our Trade to another. 
It is ſufficient, if we are Gainers by Trade 
upon the main; for every Trade equally 
employs the Merchant, and the Dealer in the 
Commodity, though every Buſineſs is not 
equally beneficial, nor the ſame Profits to 
be got by the ſame Trade at all Times. 
Great and various are the Risks of Mer- 
chants; and, as it fares with the Merchant, 
fo muſt it happen to a Country nationally : 
He loſes by one Voyage, but he gains by 
another ; ſometimes he is a Loſer by Trade 

on 
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on the main, at other Times a much greater 
Gainer; as the Saying is, Trade may be fick 
through various Accidents and Misfortunes - 
But Induſtry is its Life and Soul; and fo 
long as Induſtry ſubſiſts, Trade cannot die. 


MANY are the Myſteries of Trade. A 
Nation may be Loſers by their Trade to 
one particular Country, and yet, by the 
Means of Navigation, may be, nevertheleſs, 
great Gainers by it. This will be beſt un- 
derſtood by the Trade of the Eaſt- India 
Company; a Trade, that in it ſelf would 
certainly prove hurtful to the Nation, if all 
their Importation was for Home- conſumption; 
but as theſe Commodities ſerve as a Subject 
for foreign Commerce, and contribute great- 
ly to encourage Navigation, the Nation is 
certainly greatly profited by it. 


IN DIA Goods are now univerſally uſed 
over all Europe; which cannot be prevent- 
ed, unleſs we were to apply the pernicious 
Remedy of ſumptuary Laws; a Cure never 
to be reduced to Practice in a trading Coun- 
try. If then we did not follow this Trade 
ourſelves, other Nations would ſerve us 
with theſe Commodities, and reap the Pro- 
fits of the Trade, at our Expence, as we 
do now by the Sale of them to other Coun- 
tries. For Example: If we may be allowed 
to ſuppoſe, that one of the Company's 

> Ships, 
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Ships, outward bound, on a trading Voy- 
age, to the Coaſts of Arabia, Perſia, India, 
and China, &c. carries out 15,000 J. in 
Silver Bullion, and manufactured Goods to 
the Value of 50007, and on her Return 
brings in a Cargo to the Value of 100,000 /. 
all (except ſome unwrought Silk and Cot- 
ton, Yarn, Salt Petre, and dying Stuffs, 
for Home- manufacture) conſiſting of what 
fome are pleaſed to call Indian Trifles. 
Theſe, to the Value of 40,000 J. (whereof 
the Materials for Manufacture are a Part) are 
{old for Home-conſumption, and the Re- 
mainder of this Cargo, to the Value of 60,000/. 
(whereof India Damas ks, and ſeveral other 
bale Goods, juſtly counterband, as interfe- 
ring with our own Home- manufacture, are 
a Part) is again exported to other Countries. 
The Returns homeward for theſe India 
Goods conſiſt of naval Stores, ſeveral Mate- 
rials for Manufacture, and other uſeful Com- 
modities. If the India Trade did not fur- 
niſh us with Goods for Exportation, to pur- 
chaſe theſe Commodities, we ſhould be 
obliged to ſend out our own Manufactures; 
which, if we did, in greater Quantities than 
thoſe Countries have a Demand for, the 
Markets would be glutted, and we under a 
Neceſſity to ſell our Goods at ſo much Loſs, 
that it would be more our Intereſt to ſend 
out Gold and Silver. If the general Opt- 
nion be well founded, that the Balance of 

Trade 
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Trade to thoſe Countries is againſt us; not- 
withſtanding all the Goods we export; then 
ſo many India Goods as are ſent hither, fo 
much is directly ſaved to the Nation in the 
Courſe of that neceſſary Trade. The Du- 
ties payable on India Goods conſumed at 
home, is alſo a great Advantage to the 
Publick, as it is a Tax upon Luxury, and 
ſo far ſaves a Tax upon other Commodities, 
that are of neceſſary and univerſal Uſe. 


Tu Nation then loſes by the dis 
Trade (on this Suppoſition) Cent. per Cent; 
on the firſt Importation ; and if we deduce 
from thence the Profits made by our own 
Manufacture, of the Materials by it import- 
ed, the Loſs muſt be very ſmall; but then 
we gain upon this Trade three Cents per 
Cent. by the Goods re-exported. Every 
Country that deals much in foreign Trade 
hath Profit and Loſs, in this Way, upon 
ſeveral Branches of Trade. 


FoRE1GN Trade then, nationally con- 
ſidered, depends upon our Profits made by 
Navigation, as being Carriers of Goods for 
other Nations; and upon our Home- manu- 
factures, as being able to furniſh them with 
Merchandize to a greater Value than we 
take from them. If, on the main, in the 
Courſe of Trade with all the World, our 
Export exceeds our Import in value, we 

K are 
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are Gainers by foreign Trade, If, on the 
contrary, our Import exceeds in Value our 
Export, we are Loſers by it. Our chief 
Care then ought to be, to promote and en- 
courage Manufacture, and that none of our 
Hands be allowed to be idle. That Coun- 
try, where the People are employed, will 
always have an Advantage in Trade over 
any other, where they are allowed to be 
idle, whatever their Product be; for the 
Profits gained by every Nation, upon fo- 
reign Trade, muſt always be in Proportion 


to the Numbers and Induſtry of their Sub- 
jects. 


EvE Rx trading Country has ſome parti- 
cular Branch of Buſineſs that employs the 
greateſt Number of their Hands, which they 
call their ſtaple Commodity ; this depends 
partly on ſome particular Product of their 
own, for Manufacture, but more upon their 
Skill and Dexterity in making their Goods 
of the beſt Quality of their Kind, in finiſh- 
ing of them to the belt Advantage, to pleaſe 
the Eye of the Buyer, and upon their Dili- 
gence and Aſſiduity in the Diſpatch of the 
Work; all which enable them to ſell 
cheaper at a foreign Market than other 
Nations, who may be their Rivals in the 
Trade, can do. Sometimes the Staple of a 
trading Place conſiſts only of Product, which, 
by its Situation, may be a Monopoly; 33 


the 
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the Pipe and Hogſhead Staves brought down 
by Water Carriage from the Woods of Ger- 
many, to, and exported from, Hamburg h, 
are called the Staple of that Place; Timber 
and Tar the Staple of Norway, and Iron 
and Copper the Staple of Sweden. 


WoorLEN Goods are the ſtaple Com- 
modity of England, in which they have the 
natural Advantage of great Quantities of 
very good Wool of their own. But this 
bears no Proportion to the Skill of their 
Workmen, and to their Diligence in La- 
bour, to che great Stocks of particular Clo- 
thiers, Piece-buyers, and other Dealers in 
every Branch of the woollen Trade, which 
enables them to ſtand the Shock of a bad 
Market, or any Stop or Damp on their 
Trade (which now and then happens from 
Cauſes unavoidable) without giving up, or 
ſtopping their Buſineſs. Theſe are the 
Fruits of long Experience, and an unwea— 
ried Application in Buſineſs, which brought 
the Trade to Perfection, and rendered it at 
laſt gainful to every Individual, as well as 
to the Nation in general, now for many 
Ages; and all this was owing to an Acci- 
dent, by the Engliſh wiſely improven. 


// (( 
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Tux Wool of all the Growths of Europe 
was for many Ages bought up, and manu- 
factured by the Inhabitants of the Nether- 


H 3 lands, 
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lands, Subjects of the Houſe of Burgundy, 


and by them Europe was ſerved with wool. 
len Goods. The woollen Trade was firſt 
ſet afoot in England, in the Reign of Edw. 
III.X* but it made fmall Progreſs until the 
Reign of Philip II. of Spain, when the Spa- 
niſh Yoke became very heavy and ſevere 
upon the Nezherlanders, whoſe civil Rights 
were invaded, and their ancient Privileges 
deſtroyed by Spain: But the Depopulation 
of theſe rich Countries, and the Flight of 
{o many wealthy Inhabitants, was chiefly 
owing to the Bigotry of that Prince, and to 
one terrible Effect of Bigotry in Princes, he 
abſolute Suppreſſion of Liberty o of Conſcience ; 
a Meaſure that no Man of Spirit, no honeſt 
Man, no Man of the leaſt Worth, who has 
common Senſe, can ever ſubmit to. 
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Ir is both cruel and abſurd in any Man, 
or Party of Men, to ſet up a Standard for 
regulating the Opinions of Mankind; and 
no leſs ridiculous than the Story of the Ty- 
rant Procruſtes, who is ſaid to have made 
a Bed of Iron for the aſcertaining of human 
Stature; thoſe who were too long, had their 
Fect, or Part of their Legs chopped off, to 
make them fit his Bed ; and thoſe who were 
too ſhort, were put on the Rack, to be 
drawn out to a ſufficient Length. Our 


Act of Parliament at A minſer, 1338. 
| Opinions 
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Opinions are as various as our Sizes or Com- 
plexions, and as little (in many Caſes) in 
our Power to help; and, is it not the Height 
of Arrogance and Impiety, for frail Man 
to controul the Works of Providence, and 
to chain up the Faculties of the Mind, 
which its Author and Creator made free? 
Nevertheleſs, Men of all others the moſt 
unfit for ſuch an Undertaking, have often 
attempted it, and have too often ſucceeded 


in their Attempt, — 


IT is Matter of Wonder and Aſtoniſh- 
ment to common Senſe, that Men, Strangers 
to the World, to the reſt of Mankind, and 
to themſelyes, Men of narrow Minds, ſour 
Tempers, and a moroſe Behaviour, who 
are limited in their Enquiries after 'Truth 
by Prejudices early imbibed, and by inter- 
eſted Dogma's impoſed on them in their 
unripe Years, by the Authority of ambi- 
tious and deſigning Men, before they are 
capable to form any juſt Opinion of them 
themſelves; that theſe Men ſhould {et 
themſelves up as the Directors of Conſcience, 
and, by aſſuming to themſclves, from 
wreſted Texts of Scripture, the Character 
of Infallibility, ſet up their own narrow, 
capricious, and intereſted Views, as the 
Standard to ſet Bounds and Limits to Rea- 
ton and Conſcience. Whoever is not ſtupid 
enough, not to diſcein their Errors, or 

H 4 ſuffi- 
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ſufficiently ſtocked with Hypoeriſy.to give 
a ſeeming Compliance, muſt be brought to 
the Iron Bed of Trial. Gaols, Chains, and 
Tortures, muſt be applied to the Body, to 
cure the Miſtakes and Errors of the Mind; 

and if theſe fail, the wretched Heretick 
(whom the unerring Canons and Decrees of 
theſe holy Guides have made ſo) muſt be 
ſpoiled of his worldly Goods, to ſatiate the 
Avarice and Luxury of theſe pretended Di- 
ſciples of the Redeemer of Mankind, who 
declared, that his Kingdom was not of this 
Mord; and often, for The Good of his Soul, 
his Body muſt be committed to the Flames, 
to confirm their Infallibility, but, in reality, 
to gratiſy their relentleſs Cruelty and Pride. 


Wren theſe Subjects of Spain groaned 
under this heavy Yoke of ſpiritual Bondage 
and eccleſiaſtical T'yranny, Eng/and had the 
Happineſs to be governed by the wiſeſt Ad- 
miniſtration thññͤt ever Nation was bleſſed with. 
Numbers of wealthy Merchants and Manu- 
facturers flcd to England for Protection, and 
took with them all the Effects they could 
ſafely carry away. Strada acknowledges, 
that no leſs than 100,000 Families went over 
and ſettled in Britain, during theſe Trou- 
bles. In ngland they were kindly received, 
cheriſhed, and encouraged. All the Privi- 
leges, Liberties, and Immunities of free 
Subjects, for the Security of their Properties, 


civil 


— 
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civil and ſacred Rights, were chearfully 
granted them: And the good Effects of this 
wiſe Conduct ſoon appeared; the Trade of 
Europe ſhifted its Abode with the Dealers, 
and the woollen ManufaQure of England 
was, by theſe Means, and the Aid of pub- 
lick Encouragement, carried on, and ſoon 
brought to Perfection. They not only ma- 
nufacture their own Wool, but alſo the 


| Wool of Spain, and the beſt Growths of 


other Countries; and, in a great meaſure, 


may be juſtly called, The ſole Maſters of 
the Woollen Trade. 


Tu Netherlanders were Maſters of the 
Linnen Trade as well as the Woollen ; and, 
during theſe Civil Wars, ſeveral of their 
Manufacturers in both, ſettled themſelves 
alſo amongſt us; as in the old Burghs 
Weavers go {till under the Denomination of 
Brabanders, from their Maſters who taught 
them the Art: But we were then Strangers 
to Trade, and underſtood little of Manufac- 
ture, or of the great Advantages ariſing from 
thence to a Nation, War was our Trade, 
and military Diſcipline our Profeſſion and 
ſole Study. When we had Peace at home, 
our Gentlemen and Perſons of Quality went 
abroad 1n queſt of foreign Adventures, and 
carried with them Numbers of the common 
People as Soldiers and Troops for foreign 
Service, Many of them were engaged on 


both 
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both Sides, in theſe Wars in the low Coun- 
tries, but the greateſt Numbers were in the 
Service of the confedetated Proteſtants. 


O ux Trade was carried on by the Inha- 
bitants of the Coaſt Towns: Burgeſſes, a 
Degree of People below the Gentlemen of 
Eſtates, but above the Farmers, and Men 
at Arms, Rentalers, who held ſmall Eſtates 
for military Service; not unlike the Zima- 
riots of Turkey, with this Difference, that 
many more of them depended on Subjects 
than on the Crown. Our Manufactures were 
carried on by the meaneſt of the People, 
who had ſmall Stocks, and were of no Re- 
putation. Theſe were, for the moſt Part, 
Workmen for Home-conſumption, ſuch as 
Maſons, Houle - Carpenters, Armourers, 
Blackſmiths, Taylors, Shoemakers, and the 
hke. Our Weavers were few in Number, 
and in the greateſt Contempt, as their Em- 
ployments were more ſedentary, and them- 
{elves reckoned leſs fit for War, in which all 
were obliged to ſerve, when the Exigencies 
of their Country demanded their Attendance. 


THes E foreign Manufacturers taught us 
nevertheleſs to fort, waſh, and dreſs Wool, 
to ſpin it, to weave Cloth and other wool- 
len Goods, and to mill and dreſs Cloth in a 
better Way than we did before, They alſo 
taught us to tow Lintlced, to raiſe, wore 

an 
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and dreſs Flax, to ſpin Linnen Yarn, and to 
weave and whiten both plain Linnen and 
Table Linnen of all forts; but, as the 
Trade was in no Eſteem, no body follow- 


ed it, who had Stocks ſufficient to carry it 
on to Purpoſe. 


MANY of the Weayers wrought only for 
private Uſe, as Servants rather than Manu- 
facturers, and theſe were the beſt Tradeſ- 
men; and as the Trade was intirely negleQ- 
ed by the Publick, thoſe who made Goods 
for Sale, were left at large to make them as 
they pleaſed. Many Frauds and Abuſes 
were of conſequence committed in the Ma- 
nufacture, which brought the Goods in 
Diſrepute at a foreign Market, and rendered 
the Sales of them ſo precarious, and the 
Prices ſo low, that they could not be ſold 
to Advantage, when other Goods were to 
be had, ſo that both the Makers and the 
Dealers were often Loſers. 


MR. Law in his Treatiſe on Money and 
Trade, ſays, © 'Yhat the Sloth, Idleneſs and 
* fraudulent Practices of any People, are 
“not owing to any natural Depravity or bad 
« Diſpoſition peculiar to any People or 
Country, but to bad Habits, acquired by 
« the Remiſneſs, Negligence and Partiality 
« of a faulty Adminiftration.” And Ma- 
chiguel ſeems to be in the Right, when he 


lays, 


A 


* 
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ſays, That good Laws alone, and theſe 
« rigorouſly executed, make Men good.“ 


THE Union of the Crowns proved a great 
Loſs to us: For any Adminiſtration, though 
in many Reſpects faulty, is better than none. 
And in Matters of Police, (with regard to 
the publick Good of the Country, for the 
Encouragement of Commerce and Manufac- 
ture, by an impartial and rigorous Execu- 
tion of good Laws) we may be faid to haye 
had no Adminiſtration from the Union of 
the Crowns to the Union of the Nations. 


OvR great and popular Families were in 
former Ages juſtly conſidered as the Protec- 
tors of their Country, and Guardians of its 
Liberty : As they maintained our Freedom 
and Independency from foreign Invaſion, 
and preſerved publick Liberty from the ar- 
bitrary Meaſures and Encroachments of the 
Crown. Theſe filled all the high Places, 
Stations and Offices of Truſt, more by their 
hereditary Power, Popularity, and perſonal 
Credit, than by the Favour of the Prince; 
but when the Seat of Government was tranſ- 
ferred from amongſt us, they were ſup- 
planted by Court Favourites, and retired to 
their Country Seats diſobliged, or went into 
foreign Service. They had no farther Oc- 
caſion to make a Figure in War, their Power 
in Vaſſalage was of little Uſe, and their In- 

fluence 
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fluence of courſe decayed. They knew 
little of the Arts of Peace, and had no Diſ- 
poſition to cultivate them. The Advance- 
ment of Trade and Manufacture tended to 
enable the People to live by their own In- 
duſtry, and to ſhake off their Dependence on 
them; ſo that they then became rather a 
Burden and a Loſs to the Country. 


TREIR Diſcontents appeared upon the 
firſt plauſible Opportunity that offered itſelf: 
When King Charles 1. attempted to force a 
Liturgy upon us, and to introduce the Rites 
and Ceremonies of the Church of England, 
(with us reckoned ſuperſtitious) againſt the 
general Bent and univerſal Diſpoſitions of 
the People, the Biſhops were Court Proſti- 
tutes; and, as ſuch, were hated and deſpi- 


| ſed; and the inferior Clergy were by the 


Court neglected, and eaſily prevailed on to 
favour the Deſigns of the diſcontented No- 
bility. The Kirk Men inflamed the People, 
who, being united in their Meaſures by the 
Countenance of ſo many great Men, ſoon 
became formidable to the Court. 


On ſuch Occaſions a Country is always 
divided, and thoſe of the Nobility who either 
poſſeſſed, or expected the Favour of the 
Court, were no leſs active on the other Side, 
to ſtrengthen their Intereſt and Credit with 
the People, to carry on the King's Meaſures. 

Thus 
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Thus one Party aſſerting and maintaining 
the uncontroulable Power of the Crown in 
Matters of State, and of the Prelacy in Mat- 
ters of Doctrine, Diſcipline, and Govern- 
ment in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs; and the other 
afſerting publick Liberty, and to maintain 
the People in the free Exerciſe of their juſt 
Rights and Privileges, and Parity amongſt 
the Miniſters, independent of the Prelates, 
the Nation was involved in Confuſion and 
Civil War. 


THis War was carried on with great 
Violence on both Sides, and ſo intent was 
each Party on Succeſs, that many of the 
greateſt and moſt wealthy and powerful of 
the Nobility, fold or mortgaged their 
Eſtates for Money, to purchaſe Arms, and 
to raiſe and maintain Troops to carry it on; 
the one endeavouring to place the Sove- 
reignty above the Law, expected to be 
Sharers in the Conqueſt, and perpetual Mi- 
niſters; Vas Men in Power and Favour never 
think of loſing it ) and the other hoping to 
eſtabliſh themſelves in the Poſſeſſion of their 
former Power (from which they ſaw them- 
ſelves falling) by their own Credit and 
Proweſs. The Conduct of ſome of the 
Nobility of thoſe Times indeed plainly 
diſcovered a fincere Love of Liberty, 
and a diſintereſted Zeal for the publick 
Good: For although they oppoled by F mw 
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of Arms the arbitrary and lawleſs Meaſures 


of the King, yet when the Oppoſition be- 


came too powerful, and the prevailing Fac- 
tion refuſed to agree on reaſonable Terms, 
to reſettle the Conſtitution on the old Foun- 
dation, and to aſcertain the Limits between 
the Prerogative of the Crown, and Liber» 
ties of the People, they joined the King 


with all their Power, and attempted, at the 


Risk of their Lives and Fortunes, to pre- 
vent that Miſery which ſoon after happened, 
when all Parties fell as a Sacrifice under 
the cruel Yoke of a military Government, 
Even the leading Men of the Houſe of Com- 
mons of England, who headed the Oppoſi- 
tion from the Beginning, were obliged - to 
ſtoop to the lawleſs Rules of their own 
Servants, the Officers of the Army, whom 
they had raiſed: And the General, who by 
Craft and Deceit got at laſt at the Head of 
it, like Julius Cæſar, betrayed the State that 
employed and truſted him, and turned thoſe 
Arms put in his Hands for the Defence and 


Support of publick Liberty, to ſuppreſs and 
trample upon all Liberty. 


THE Projects of our Nobility and Clergy 
had a very contrary Effect from what they 
propoſed : The firſt, at leaſt, many of the 
greateſt and moſt ancient of the Nobility, 
tound themſelves and their Families in the 
Eyent ſtript of their Property and Power; 

and, 
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and, which was moſt lamentable, thoſe who 
acted from a ſincere and diſintereſted Prin- 
ciple, to ſave the State and ſerve their Coun- 
try, ſhared the ſame Fate with the Court 
Minion and faQtious Demagogue : And when 
all was over, the paſt Merits of all were 
equally neglected and forgotten. The 
Clergy, at the ſame Time, who expected to 
rule the Laity with a high and arbitrary 
Hand, (which they did for ſome Time with 
great Severity and Wantonneſs) independent 
of the Civil Magiſtrate, were obliged to 
cringe and humble themſelves at the Feet of 
a lawleſs Tyrant, who firſt abuſed and de- 
ceived them in their own Way, until by 
their Means he gained his End, and then 
treated them with Scorn and Contempt. 
The great and exorbitant Power of the an- 
cient Nobility was, by theſe Means and Ac- 


cidents, brought to an End at this Period: 


They ſubſiſt now in Name only, without 
Power to do great Good, or any Harm; and 
a Peer of Yeſterday is poſſeſſed of as many 
Privileges as the oldeſt of them. 


DuR1NG theſe Civil Wars, the Inhabi- 
tants of Fife, by whom the Fiſhing Trade, 
and the Manufacture of Linnen, was carried 
on to a great Extent, took Arms in great 
Numbers, under the Command of the Head 
of a popular Family in that Shire, then poſ- 
ſeſſed of great Property, and who was a Mar” 
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of Spirit and great Reſolution ; and had the 
Misfortune to ſtand by this obſtinate Leader 
at Kil/5th, until moſt of them were cut to 
Pieces. This impaired their Numbers, broke 
and diſperſed many Families; and the Pil- 
lage of Dundee (where all their Wealth was 
lodged) not many Years after, completed 
the Ruin of thoſe wealthy and induſtrious 
Tradeſmen: And the military Government 
of Oliver Cromwel, which enſued, intirely 
diſcouraged all Manner of Buſineſs in this 
Part of the Ifland. 


WHEN all theſe Troubles, Confuſions 
and Oppreſſions were over, all Things were 
again ſettled upon the old Footing, in which 
all Parties, private Families and Perſons con- 
curred, as all had felt and ſuffered under 
the common Calamity. The long Peace 
that followed this Revolution, gave us a fa- 
vourable Opportunity to improve our Trade 
and Manufactures, by the Encouragement 
of Induſtry and Fair-dealing, and the Diſ- 
couragement of Idleneſs, Diſcord, and frau- 
dulent Practices; and by theſe Means, the 
only Means by which a Nation can proſper, 
to retrieve our Aﬀairs; but the Seyerities, 
which, during the Civil War, had been exer- 
ciſed by private Perſons and Families upon 
one another, as the different Partics in which 
they happened ſeverally to be engaged, pre- 
vailed; had rlyeted a Spirit of Rancour and 
1 Heart- 
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Heart-burning in the Minds of many. The 
Church Government, then eſtabliſhed, was 
altered, and Epiſcopacy was, againſt the 
univerſal Bent of the Nation, again ſettled. 
Univerſal Obedience to this new Eſtabliſh- 
ment was forced by penal Laws; Liberty 
of Conſcience was ſuppreſſed, and our Par- 
liaments, during their ſhort Seſſions, were 
employed in contriving and paſſing Acts for 
| theſe Purpoſes, and for throwing all the 
| Power and publick Wealth into one Scale. 


THe Standards of Party and Faction being 
thus again ſet up, our former Wounds were 
laid open, and our Diviſions increaſed ; as 
a Spirit of Reſentment in thoſe who had the 
Power in their Hands, begot a Spirit of Op- 
poſition and Hatred iu thoſe, who had it 
thrown upon their Shoulders: The Country, 
with Regard to its Police and publick Affairs, 

bled and groaned under the Weight of Party 
Rage. A Change of the Adminiſtration, 
yea even a Revolution of the Government, 
terved only to transfer the Power from the 
Hands of thoſe who had abuſed it, to them 
who had been oppreſted by it; but they, in 

| their Turn, followed too much the ſame 
Meaſures, The Claws of publick Miniſters 
| were indeed pared by the Claim of Right, 
| and the Liberties and Properties of the Sub- 
f jects were by that excellent Law, and ſome 
ſubſequent Statutes, better ſecured: But thete . 


could 
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could not abſolutely prevent the Effects of 
Reſentment in thofe, who uſed their Power 
to aggrandize themfelves at the Expence of 
them they diſliked, or who were obnoxious 
to the prevailing Party. 


FREQUENT Complaints were made of the 
Decay of our Manufactures; and both Par- 
ties concurred to apply proper Remedies to 
remove the Cauſe, as this interfered not with 
the particular Views, or Intereſts of either. 
Rules were accordingly made, and the Ob- 
ſervation of them appointed under proper 
Penalties by publick Authority, but no pub- 
lick Encouragement given. Strange! that 
when we had the Power in our own Hands, 
W to tax ourſelyes for the Improvement of our 


Manufacture, we did not as the 1rifh have 
done. 


TAESEF Laws could have no Effect, as 
they were attended by no certain Execution, 
but left at large to the Diſcretion of every 
Sheriff, Stewart, Lord or Bailie of Regality, 
Sc. whereby the common Saying was vert. 
hed, What is every Body's Buſineſs, is rarely 
minded by any Body. When Complaint was 
made of an Abuſe to the proper Judge, Pity | 
and Solicitation often prevailed on him to 
remit the Penalty; and his Compaſſion for a 
private Offender, getting the better of his 
| Duty to the Publick, the Laws made for the 
13 Good 
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Good of the Publick were thus rendred void, 
and of no Effect. Now and then a particu- 
lar Perſon, who had the Good of his Coun- 
try at Heart, applied himſelf with Rigour 
and Diligence to put the Laws in Execution; 
but as this was done 1n one Corner only, it 
had no other Effect than to hurt thoſe who 
were thus forced to a Compliance : For al- 
though their Goods were better made, yet 
they laboured under the Difadvantage of the 
common Diſcredit all the Goods of that 
Kind were under, and ſo they could not 
draw for them at the Market a Price ade- 
quate to their real Value. But, 


TAE Execution of the Linnen Act, 
made 1n the laſt Year of the Reign of his late 
Majeſty, is abſolutely ſecured. Proper Per- 
ſons are thereby appointed, (and ſuitably | 
encouraged) to inſpect, examine, meaſure, | 
and make up every Piece of Linnen Cloth, 
before it is offered to Sale, and then he is ta 
affix his Stamp to aſcertain the Sufficiency of 
the Goods, that the whole Piece is equally | 
good from End to End, and no Part of it 
worſe than the Lap-yard or outſide Cover, 
which every Buyer ſees and can judge of, 
that it is not leſs in the Breadth than his 
Mark bears, and contains preciſely the 
Number of Yards by him marked on it. 'This 
Stamp, beſides the Breadth and Length, 
conſiſts of his own Name, and the Name of 

the 
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the County where he reſides, to the End he 
may be eaſily diſcovered and convicted, in 
caſe the Cloth by him ſtampt is not in all 
Reſpects in the Terms of the Act, and any 
Buyer may recover of him the Penalty in a 
ſummary Way, without Trouble or Expence. 
If Cloth is offered to be ſtampt that is inſuffi- 
cient, it is, when tried and condemned, as the 
Act directs, confiſcated, and cut in ſmall Pieces 
below the Length allowed to be ſtampt, fo 
prevent its being ſold. The Stamp-maſter 
cannot be poſſibly corrupted to diſpenſe with 
his Duty, becauſe all the confiſcated Cloth, 
and Penalcies, are adjudged to himſelf, and if 
he ſtamp inſufficient Cloth, or mark on it a 
preater Breadth than it is of, or more Yards 
than it contains, the Penalty falls on himſelf, 
beſides the Loſs of his Office. If Cloth 1s 
offered to Sale unſtampt, the Seller is liable 
in a Penalty; if fold unſtampt, both Buyer 
and Seller are liable in a Penalty ; and if the 
Stamp-maſter, through Colluſion, or even 
out of Pity and Tenderneſs, ſhould connive 
at the Sale of Cloth unſtampt, the Truſtees 
would, on ſuch Information well vouched, 
diſmiſs him from his Office, and the Cloth 
is {till liable to be ſeized for ſuch Offence 
by any other Stamp- maſter. 


EVER Offence againſt the Regulations 
enacted by this Law, is to be tried and 
judged in the Country, by one or more 

CS Juſtice 
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Juſtice cr Juſtices of the Peace, and within 
Burgh, by one or more Magiſtrate or Magi- 
ſtrates; and theſe are the ſole Judges from 
whom there lies no Appeal, except to their 
own Quarter Sellions, and their Sentence is 
final ; and they are appointed, if the Ap- 
ellant is caſt, to award double Coſts againſt 
bim. Nor can the Execution of this Law be 
ſtopt or delayed, by the Artifice of any liti- 
gjous Offender, by any Siſt or Suſpenſion of 
the Lords of Seſſion, or any other Judge ; 
neither have theſe Judges any Officiam nobile, 
or diſcretionary Power to diſpenſe with any 
Penalty, other than the Law directs; and if 
any Judge ſhall neglect or refuſe to execute 
the Law, when Application 1s made to him, 
or Malverſe in the Exerciſe of it, he is ſub- 
jected to a Penalty of no leſs than 1001. — 
to be impoſed by the Lords of Juſticiary in 
their Court at Edinburgh, or in the Country 
at their Circuits, and a ſufficient Fund is ap- 
pointed for carrying on theſe Proſecutions. 


NEVER was any Law better concerted to 
anſwer the great and good Ends propoſed 
by it; a Law fo well contrived for the 
Good of the Country, well deſerves the Con- 
{ideration of every one who loves his Coun- 
try; every Perlon, at leaſt every Dealer, 
and every Juſtice of Peace, and Magiſtrate, 
ought always to have a Copy of it by them, 
as well as every Stamp Maſter, 


THE 
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Tar Funds appropriated by Law for en- 
couraging the Linnen Manufacture, are very 
ſmall, and bear no Proportion to the De— 
mands of the Manufacture, was it to be im- 
proven and brought to Perfection ſo ſoon as 
the preſent low State and Exigencies of the 
Country require. Nevertheleſs, Juſtices of 
Peace, and Magiſtrates, in every Corner, 
have hitherto behaved themſelves ſo much 
like Men of Worth, and acted by a ſin- 
cere and diſintereſted Principle to promote 
the publick Good, and have been ſo faithful, 
diligent and impartial in executing the Law; 
and the Truſtees appointed by his preſent 
Majeſty's Letters Patents, for the Diſtribu- 
tion of the Funds appropriated for encou- 
raging the Fiſheries and Manufactures, have 


been ſo careful in their Application of theſe 


Funds committed to their Care, to the beſt 
Advantage; and to encourage thoſe Stam 


maſters, who have been faithful, diligent, 


and exact in the Execution of the great 
Truſt committed to them; and to diſcourage 
and caſhier thoſe who have been negligent 
or unfaithful, that the Linnen Trade is 
already increaſed in its Quantity, and im- 
proven! exceedingly improven! in its Qua- 
lity *, even beyond our utmoſt Hopes. We 

now 


* The Linnen Act of Parliament commenced the firſt of f 


November, 727. There were ſtamped for Sale the firſt Year 
preceding the firſt of Novemter, 1728. in the Weſt, and Coun- 
tries on the South Side of 8 15 of Tay, Viz. 


| * There aw £2 Ac 5. 
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now know, from certain Experience, that 
this Trade will turn to Account, and to a 


ade. Value. 
1,047, 2544“ L. 66850 10 of 
In the Countries Be- | 
north Tay, : 1,136,723z L. 36461 18 11 


Total Quantity - - - 2,183,998 T. 103312 og 

Sccond Year preceding the firſt of November, 1729. 
South, - - - - - 1,213,013z L. 59817 14 
North, - +» <- - 2,012, 1424 L. 54568 o4 


Total. 3.225, 1 L. 114383 19 
Increaſed 1729, - 1,041,774 L. 11071 10 


Third Year preceding the firſt of November, 1730. 
South, - - - - - 1,537,0114 


Narth, - - - - + -2,218,651 L. 62485 


% - . 137 262 15 114 
Inneren,, 530, 063 L. 16878 16 034 
Fourth Year preceding the firit of November, 1731. 


South 1,621,679 4 L. 79477 18 044 
North, - - - 2, 69,8933 L. 66178 15 10% 


— —— — 1 — 


3.891,73 CL. 145656 14 03 

Increaſe, 135,913 L. 14393 18 035 
Fifth Year preceding the firſt of November, 1732. 

South, - - - - - - 1,751,038 L. 86566 17 73 

North, 2,633,57944 L. Bi755 17 034 


L. 168322 14 1c 
L. 22666 oo 72 


This is beſides Cloth made for private Uſe, of which large 
Quantities of high- priced Cloth for Shirting have been lately 
made ſince the Commencement of this Act. The Values are 
taken up by the Stamp-maſters at the loweſt Eſtimate. 


Increaſed in five Years, in Conſeguence of the Execution of 
this Act of Pariizment, and the ſmall Encouragements, in Quan- 
F T Spe + Ts. 
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very great Account ; that it is the onl 

Branch of Buſineſs that can employ all our 
Hands profitably, and a Buſineſs that can 
never be overſtocked. But before I enter 
upon a particular Detail of the Faults and 
Defects it ſtill labours under, and of the 
proper Methods to cure and amend them, I 
ſhall beg Leave to take a ſhort View of the 
State of our Trade, and our other Manufac- 
tures, as they are at preſent, to the end 
every one may judge with the greater Ac- 
curacy and ExaQneſs, what Branches of 
Buſineſs already are, or are liable to be 
overſtocked; what Kinds of Trade or Ma- 
nufacture ought to be dropped and diſuſed, 
as unprofitable to the Country; and how 
much it imports us, that all our idle Hands 
ſhould be bred up to, and employed in, the 
Linnen Trade, upon which chiefly the Hap- 


pineſs and Proſperity of this Nation de- 
pends. 


To Norway we ſend out as much malted 
Barley and other Grain, as very near an- 
ſwers all our Demands for the bulky Trade 
brought from thence. When our Coaſt- 
fiſning is ſucceſsful, our white Herrings, 
Mud- fiſh, dried Cod and Ling, home-made 
Salt, and a few coarſe Woollens exported, 
are equal in Value to all our Demands from 
the Baltick, Hamburgh, and Bremen. For- 
werly we brought from Holland ſeveral 


Kinds 
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Kinds of Goods to a very great Value, but 
now we are ſerved with moſt of thoſe Goods 
from London; and of late we begin to fave 
a very heavy Article (I may ſay now, in- 
tirely) of fine Linnen, which we have of our 
own Manufacture ſince the late Improve- 
ment: And if the Cambrick Manufacture 
goes on as it promiſes, we ſhall ſoon be 
able to furniſh ourſelves alſo with that Com- 
modity. 'The moſt valuable Goods now 
brought from thence are Velvets, Bonlace, 
and Cambricks, and ſome dian Goods, 
which are moſtly imported in the ſmuggling 
Way. To anſwer theſe Demands, we ſend 
our {melted Lead, Lead Ore, and ſome 
coarſe woollen Goods; but, by the Courſe 
of our Exchange to Holland, the Balance of 
that 'T'rade ſeems {till to be againſt us. 


Tuf French Trade is intirely againſt us. 
The Wines we bring from the Bay, and the 
pernicious Article of Brandies (which, to 
the Shame of every honeſt Man who can 
prevent it, be it ſpoken, are all imported in 
the ſmuggling Way) are of a great Value ; 
to pay theſe, they take nothing from us, 
but a little Lead, Jalt Salmon, and very 
rarely Wheat, when Grain bears a Price in 
France; but as the Money to pay the Ba- 
lance of this 'Trade 1s remitted by Bills of 
Exchange from London, it may be confider- 
ed as an Article of our Trade with England. 

Our 
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Our Demands from Spain, Portugal, and 
the Mediterranean, are of {mall Value. Our 
dried Cod-fiſh, coarſe Serges, and the Profits 
gained by Freights of a few Ships we have 
commonly employed on Freight in thoſe | 
Seas, are near equal in Value to all the 
Goods we bring from thence. 'The Trade 
to the Coaſts of Guinea is a great Benefit to 
the Nation, but it is attended with many 
Risks; and, as the private Adventurers are 


rarely Gainers by it, we have but a few 
Ships employed in that Trade, 


Wr are Gainers by our Trade to the 
Plantations ; for all the Goods we bring 
from thence, for home Conſumption, are 
not equal in Value to our own manufactured 
Goods we ſend ont. England ſhares with 
us the Profits of this Trade, becauſe a Part 
of every Cargo ſent from hence to the Plan- 
tations, conſiſts of Engl;/h-made woollen 
Goods, Iron Tools, and Cutlery Ware. 


Our Dealings with Jreland are ſcarce 
worth mentioning. They buy up large 
Quantities of our fine Linnen Yarn in the 
Weſt, as do the Manufacturers of Mancheſter 
and Kendale, Yarn of a coarſer Staple in 


other Parts, for Warp to their wrought 


Inkles, Fuſtians, and Linſy-woolſies, which 
is a great Loſs to us; but this can be no 
otherwiſe prevented, than by the Improve- 


mend 
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ment of our own Weavers. When they 
work as well, and as cheap as the Triſh, we 
can then afford to give as high a Price for 
our own Yarn as they do. We bring from 
Ireland dreſſed Leather, and raw Hides, 
and Oatmeal, when our own is above a 
certain Price; but the Coals we ſend them 
on our own Bottoms, are, at leaſt, equal in 
Value to all we take from them. But from 
England our Demands are many, and of a 
very great Value. 


FROM England we are ſerved with Broad 
Cloths of all Kinds, from the beſt Spaniſh 
Wool Superfines, to the loweſt priced 7orke 
ſhires; with Norwich Goods of all Kinds, 
with Silk Hoſe of all Kinds, and large Par- 
cels of fine woollen Hoſe ; with Silks and 
Silk Stuffs of all Kinds and Prices ; Mohair 
Goods, Cotton Goods, fine Hats, Goid and 
Silver Laces, and Twiſt, with all the Toy 
Trade, Tools, and all Sorts of Ironmongers 
Ware, and Cutlery Ware, Drinking Glaſfles 
and Mirrors, and fine Furniture of various 
Kinds; Indian Goods that pay Duty at the 
Port of London, of all Sorts, wich many 
other Goods of leſſer Value, all for home 
Conſumption, which to enumerate would 
be endleſs. To all this we have to add 
another very heavy Article againſt us, in 
the Balance of our Trade with London, our 
Expence there; that the Perſons of Quality 
1 who 
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who have the beſt Eſtates here, live for the 
moſt part at London, and have all their 
Rents ſent thither in Specie, or by Bills of 
Exchange, and are there conſumed. All 
our Trade then may be ſaid to center at the 
Port of London; and if we can balance our 
Accounts with England, we are Gainers by 
Trade; but if all the Goods we are able to 
ſend to England do not come up to the Va- 
lue of theſe Demands they have upon us, 
we are Loſers by Trade nationally. 


THe firſt Article we have to anſwer all 
theſe Demands conſiſts of Product, namely, 
our black Cattle and Sheep, and ſome of 
our Wool, when the woollen Trade in 
England is quick. This Article cannot be 
well increaſed ; for we cannot ſell a greater 
Number of Cattle or Sheep, than thoſe 
breeding Countries can feed and ſpare ; and 
their Value, like other Commodities, de- 
pends on the Demand. Were indeed our 
low Grounds all incloſed, and more of them 
turned into Graſs, our Numbers of black 
Cattle might be increaſed, and we might 
ſell a much greater Number than we do 
now, and thoſe too of a better Size, and 
higher Price; which would certainly turn 
to a better Account than Grain, ſince we 
find England has rarely any Demand for 
Grain. We fend alſo to England Sheep- 
$kins, dreſſed and undreſſed, Tallow, Eggs, 

fre 
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freſh Salmon, Lobſters, and ſuch like Com- 
modities of mean Value. But Product is not 
to be relied on as an Article for Trade; in 
this Reſpect it increaſes moſt by Depopula- 
tion: When the Grounds of a Country are 
turned into Paſture, and few People to con- 
fume the Beaſts that are bred and fed on 
them, or to uſe the Manufactures, or other 
Commodities of foreign Nations; a Nation 
thus thinly inhabited, may balance its ſmall 
Demands from other Countries with its Pro- 
duct. 


Is not the great Exportation of Grain 
from the Levant, and Coaſts of Barbary, 
more owing to the Want of People to con- 
ſume it, than to the Fertility of the Soil? 
But a Country well ſtocked with People, 
who live comfortably by their Induſtry and 
Labour, will conſume all its own Product; 

and if that is inſufficient, they can afford to 
purchaſe Proviſions from other Nations. The 
Product of Holland is not ſufficient to main- 
tain its Inhabitants ſix Months of the Year; 
and yet they are plentifully provided with 
all the Neceſſaries of Life. 


ENGLAND abounds with Proviſions 
of all Sorts: And was our Country as popu- 
lous, in proportion to its Extent and Qua- 
lity of the Soil, and our People as 1indn- 
glos and well employed as the Engliſh 
* are, 
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are, we ſhould conſume, and be able to 
pay as good a Price for our own Product as 
they do. Our chief Care then ought to be, 
to adyance, by proper Encouragements, the 
Manufacture of thoſe Goods which fell in 
England with Profit, to increaſe their Quan- 
tity, and to improve them in their Quality 
and Goodneſs, which will adyance their 
Price: Or, which is the ſame thing, to pro- 
mote the Manufacture of thoſe Goods now 
made at home, (which we have from Exg- 
land in great Quantities) if they may be 
made cheaper here than they can be bought 
in England: For fo much as the Quantities 
= »! theſe are increaſed, ſo far are our De- 
= mands from Eng/and diminiſhed. To begin 
then with woollen Goods: 


AT Kilmarnock are made of our own 
Wool, low-priced Serges, known by the 
Name of that Place where they are made. 
Theſe are partly for home Conſumption, 
and partly for the Markets of Holland : And 
by the Help of a little Care and Encourage- 
ment, Burying Crapes, at leaft thoſe of a 
low Price, might alſo be made there for 
home Conſumption. — At Stirling, and its 
W Scighbourhood, large Quantities of Serges 
are made, and ſeveral other low pric'd 
woollen Goods for Furniture, all for Home- 
conſumption, and rather cheaper than ſuch 
'z00ds can be purchaſed in England. This 
| Buſineſs, 
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Buſineſs, by the Care and Vigilance of the 
Juſtices of Peace in thoſe Parts, 1s much im- 
proven of late. At Aberdeen, and Countries 
adjacent, large Quantities of our own coarſe 
tarred Wool are manufaQured into coarſe 
Serges, called Fingrams, and knit Stockings 
of all Prices. Some of theſe Goods are con- 
ſumed at Home, ſome of them exported to 
Holland, and fome of them ſold at London, 
and from thence are exported to foreign 
Parts. At Edinburgh, fine Shalloons are 
made of our beſt Wool, for home Con- 
ſumption, and cheaper than they can be had 
in England. At Muſleburgh there is a con- 
ſiderable Manufacture of low pric'd narrow 
Goods, from thence called Mu/eburgh Stuffs, 
for home Conſumption and Exportation to 
the Plantations ; but theſe are now fallen fo 
low in the Price, that the Makers can ſcarce 
get their Bread by them. At Gallowſhiels are 
made a few coarſe Kerſeys, called Gallow- 
ſbiels Grays, for Home-conſumption ; and 
was their Wool better ſcribled, their Goods 
more milled and better dreſſed, they might 
ſerve in place of the loweſt pric'd Zorkſhires, 
for Country Wear, to ordinary People and 
Day Labourers. At Kirkcudbright, Hawick, 
Monygaff, and other Places near the Wool 
Countries, ſeveral Packs of tarred Wool have 
been waſhed and cleaned, and ſome of it 
ſorted and combed, ſpun, and wrought up 
into Blankets, and other coarſe Goods, by 

private 
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private Hands, for their own Uſe ; all done 
by the Help of '/pubhek Encouragement, 
to advance the Price of Wool in thoſe Parts, 
but. as yet to little or no Purpole. | | 
Tux Gentlemen who procured. a publick 
Fund for encouraging the Manufacture of 
our coarſe Wool, ſeem to have been Stran- 
gers to the Buſineſs, when they adjected this 
Condition, to limit the Encouragement to 
thoſe Counties where the Wool is produced; 
the Conſumption of that Wool can only be 
made by 6s Encouragement of its Manu- 
facture, in thofe Places already mentioned, 
where it now 1s, and where it has been car- 
ried. on for many Ages; for in the -Wool 
Countries there are not Hands for Manufac- 
ture. A Farmer or Store Maſter, as the 
are called in thoſe Grounds for Sheep Walk, 
who pays 200 l. a Year Rent, has no more 
People in his Family, beſides himſelf, Wife 
and Children, than three or four Herds, and 
as many Maid Servants for mil king his 
Ewes, and doing his other neceſſary Work. 
All that can be propoſed there, is to clean 
and waſh their Wool, and to ſend it to the 
Market ſorted; and in this they will ſave a 
great deal of Carriage. 


ONE . of our woollen Manufacture 
ought to be altered, and that is our Bed Blan- 
, kets. We have always been in Uſe to fur- 
K niſh 
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niſh ourſelyes with theſe ; but we ſpin them 


a great deal too fine, and make them after the 


manner of fine Kerſeys ; they conſume little 


Wool, and, as they require much manufac- 


ture, they become dear, and before one is 


ſufficiently warm, he is loaded by their 
Weight. One Effect of this is, that of late 


ſeveral people have furniſhed themſelves 


with Eugliſ̃ Blankets, becauſe they are both 


warm and light, and as they require little 


Work, they come cheaper. Theſe are ſpun 
looſe and thick, very flightly woven, but 
well mill'd, and then the Wool on both 
Sides is well raiſed by Taſſels. They do 
not wear near ſo long as ours; for when the 
Wool is worn off, they are good for nothing; 
but then two Pair of them will ſerve in 
place of three Pair of ours; and as they are 
lower in the Price, one may be ſerved as 
cheap in the main with them, as with ours; 
and the oftner the Uſer goes to the Market, 
the greater is the Conſumption of Wool. 
This Manufacture requires few Hands, and 
is ſoon underſtood : And where-ever there 
is a Conveniency of a River for Tuck Mills 


near the Wool Countries, they may be 
made. 


As for the Manufacture of Broad Cloth, that 
conſiſts of to many Parts, that we can- 
not carry it on without evident Los. 
Fin, We re no ſuch Thing as a Wool- 

ſtapler 
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ſtapler * in the Country, which lays the 
Clothier under a Neceſſity to buy his Wool 
in the Fleece; and unleſs he work up all 
the Sorts; himſelf, (which no Clothier can do 
without great Loſs) he muſt loſe by thoſe 
Sorts he does not uſe. The waſhing, clean- 
ing, and drying of Wool, by beating it on 
the Flecks, we underſtand pretty well; but 
we neither dye Wool ſo well, nor ſo cheap, 

as, the. Engl;/þ do; and we have but few 
Scriblers who underſtand. the eloſe mixing of 
Wool on the Cards for Medleys. Our Wo- 
men are all bred to ſpin Linnen Yarn, and 
are not ſo fit to ſpin Woollen, eſpecially 
carded; Wool for Cloth, which no one can 
do to Purpoſe, who is not conſtantly em- 
ployed at it. We underſtand the picking 
of Cloth, and the thickening of it at the 
Mill, pretty well; but we are not ſo adroit 
at the taſſeling it on the dubbing Boards, 
and are at a Loſs that we have no Taſſels of 
our own Growth fit for this Work, but are 
obliged to bring them from England in large 
- Quantities to lie by us, as we have Occa- 
ſon to uſe them. The moſt curious and 
difficult Operation of the Whole, is the cut- 


* The Woolſtapler buys up the Wool in the Fleece, 
and divides it into Sorts, and keeps his Warehouſes in 
thoſe Towns where the Manufacture of Broad Cloth is 
carried on: Every one confines himſelf to the making of 
Goods of one Staple, and, as he has Occaſion, buys 


1 the Woolſtapler che particular Sort of Wool he 
Ag in. n 
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ting on the Shearboard, and finiſhing in the 
Hot Preſs. We have noShearmen of our own, 
that underſtand their Buſineſs to perfection, 
and as few Preſſmen, and muſt bring our 
Preſs Papers from England; and the Profits 
of the whole Manufacture depend upon the 
cloſe and equal cutting from End to End, 
and upon proper and clean Papers for every 
Staple of Cloth, and a juſt Degree of Heat 
and Preſſure in the Hot Preſs, neither too 
much nor too little of either. 


THe Engliſh have been long Maſters of 
the Woollen Trade, their Clothiers and 
Piece- buyers are Men of Stocks able to carry 
it on, to keep their Goods upon Hand un- 
til a Market offers, to ſell them at reaſonable 
Rates, and upon long Time. England is 
ſufficiently ſtocked, nay, one may ſay, 
overſtocked with the beſt of Workmen in | 
every Branch of the Woollen Trade; and 
no Country can ſucceed, ſo as to be 
great Gainers by any Manufacture, until it 
is ſufficiently ſtocked with good Manufac- 
turers, that their Wages may be brought 
low enough to enable them to under-ſell their Þ 
Neighbours in that Commodity at a foreign | 
Market: Whereas we have no Stocks equal] 
to ſo great an Undertaking, We muſt alſo 
be at the Expence to bring from England 
Workmen for ſeveral Branches, and to pay 
them higher Wages than they get at Hamm 

an 
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and we cannot expect to get their beſt Work- 
men. Theſe, and many other Difficulties 
already hinted at, not caſily to be conquered, 
render it abſolutely impoſſible for us to ſuc- 
ceed in the Woollen Trade, at leaft, in 
Broad Cloth, Druggets, fine Kerſeys, and 
the Woollen Goods of Norwich; nor is this 
any Loſs to us, fince we have a Staple Ma- 
nufacture of our own, at leaſt may have, 
the Liunen, in which the Engliſh deal not. 
They are too wiſe to encourage any Manu— 
facture in the weaving Way, that might in- 
terfere with their great Staple he Moollen - 
And we ſhould learn of them to diſcourage 
every Trade that may interfere with, or hin- 
der the Progreſs of our only Staple. 


Wr may then reaſonably ſuppoſe, on the 
loweſt Computation, that we can buy (and, 
from daily Experience, we know it to be ſo) 
thoſe Wooflen Goods 10 and 15 fer Cent. 
cheaper in England, than we can make them 
at home; and if we can make Linnen Cloth, 
and ſell it in Exgland from 5 to 10 per Cent. 
Profit, and purchaſe, in Exchange for it, 
Woollen Goods 10 and 15 fer Cent. cheaper 
than we can make them at home, then are 
we Gainers by this. Trade from 15 to 20 per 
Cent. and of Conſequence, ſo many Hands 
as are employed in the Woollen, who might 
be employed in the Linnen, juſt ſo much 
does the Country loſe by their Labour. 

K 3 WHAT 
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WHa'r puts this Poſition (of itſelf ſuf- 
ficiently evident) beyond all Queſtion, was 
the Experiment we made of a Manufactory of 
Broad Cloth at Newmills, near Haddingtoun, 
before the Union. As good Superfines were 
there made, as ever were made in England ; 
but by reaſon of the Diſadyantages we la- 
boured under in this Trade, already men- 
tioned, the Dealer paid for them 25 per 
Cent. more than he could have bought them 
for in England. As this Trade was carried 
on by a Company, no doubt their Loſs was 
greater, than if it had been carried on by 
private Hands; but if 10 per Cent. is al- 
lowed for Management, and that is a great 
deal more than any Buſineſs can bear, the 
Trade was ſtill unprofitable, though it had 
been carried on by private Hands, and a 
great Loſs to the Country. Engliſh made 
Cloths were contraband ; but as all the 
Cloths we could make ourſelves bore no Pro- 
portion to our Conſumption, great Quanti- 
ties of Engliſh Cloths were clandeſtinely im- 
ported; for the great Profits the Dealers 
made then by them, were ſufficient to anſwer Þ 
their Risk of Confiſcation, if taken. 


W x had, at the ſame Time, a Manufac- Þ 
tory jor Silk Goods, which was managed 
in the ſame Way; thoſe who had the Mo- 
nopoly of Silks, could anſwer but a ſmall Part 
of eur Demands; and they themſelves, and 
others 
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others by them connived at, with whom 
they ſhared the Profits, brought in Silk 
Goods from England and Holland, and ſold 
them as their own Manufacture, upon which 
they were Loſers. The Effect of all this. 
was, that England would take none of our 
Linnen ; and while we were thus, with the 
utmoſt Indiſcretion, puſhing an unprofitable 
Trade up Hill at a great Loſs, we were de- 
ſtroying a moſt yaluable Manufactory, our 
Linnen, which we might have carried on to 
Advantage. We alſo ſet up a publick Ma- 


nufacture of fine Linnen at Cor/iorphine, to 


prevent the Importation of Dutch Linnen; 


and thus attempting to do every thing at 


once, (as if Manufacture were the Work of 
a Day, or an AQ of Parliament ſufficient to 
bring it to Perfection) we failed in every 
Thing; and, like the Dog in the Fable, 
Graſping at many Shadows, we loſt one real 
Subſtance. 


AB Or this Time a Linnen Manufac- 
ture was ſet on Foot in the Counties of Dor- 


et and Devon But after the Treaty of 


Ryſwick, French Linnen was run in upon 
thoſe Parts, ſo cheap, that this Project failed, 
which was indeed ill laid, theſe Counties 
being ſo near the Woollen Trade; for the 
interfering of Manufactures is dangerous. 
But the Cauſes of theſe haſty Reſolutions, 
and ill digeſted Projects, are now over for 
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ever. We are now united with England, 
and are both become one and the ſame Na- 
tion, whoſe common Freedom and Indepen- 
dency 1s maintained and defended from fo- 
reign Invaſion and Encroachments, by the 
Vigilance and Care of the ſame Adminiſtra- 
tion, and the joint Power of both in Propor- 
tion to our ſeveral Abilities: And our Pro- 
perties, and the Enjoyment of our Liberties 
in Things civil and ſacred, is ſecured to us 
by the ſame Laws. We have equally Ac- 
ceſs to the ſame Legiſlature for the Redreſs 
of Grievances, for ſupplying the DefeCts of 
any Law, for. repealing thoſe that may be 
hurtful or uſeleſs, and for rectifying what 
may be amiſs or prejudicial to any Branch 


of Buſineſs, or to the common Intereſts of 
the Whole. 


IN a Nation ſo populous and extenſive as 
this Iſland of Britain is, Branches of Buſi- 
neſs might be carried on in different Parts, 
which might lay a Foundation for Diviſion 
and Strite, through an interfering of different 
Intereſts; But it 1s happily otherwiſe with 
us; it is no leſs the Intereſt of England to 
promote and advance the Linnen Manufac- 
ture of Scotland, than it is our Intereſt to 
encourage, by our Conſumption, &c. the 
Woolle Manufacture of England. 


ENG- 
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ENGL AND is now ſerved with fine 
Linnen from Holland, and Countries adjacent 
to it, and with Cambricks, and other Sorts 
of Linnen from Holland and France; and 
the Balance of Trade with both thoſe 
Countries is againſt England. England and 
the Britiſh Plantations are ſerved with great 
Quantities of middling and low priced Lin- 
nen of divers Sorts, from Sila and other 
Parts in the upper and lower Circle of Sax- 
ony. Formerly thoſe Countries took large 
Quantities of Woollen Goods from England, 
and then that Trade was profitable to Eng- 
land; but now they have Manufactures of 
Woollen in ſeveral Places of their own, 
which ſerves a great Part of their Conſum 
tion of low priced Cloths, and leffens their 
Demands for Woollen Goods from England, 


whereby the Balance of Trade with them is 
now againſt us. 


TRE Balance of Trade betwixt a 
and Scotland, and England and Ireland, 
on the Engliſh Side; and fo far as E r 
and the Plantations can be ſerved with! Lin- 
nen from Scotland and Ireland, inſtead of 
Holland, France, Germany and Ruſſia, ſo far 
is England a Gainer by this Change in the 
Courſe of Trade. The more Linnen we can 
fell in England, the more Woollen Goods we 
can purchaſe i in England; and it may be rea- 


ſonably 
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ſonably ſuppoſed, that our Demands from 
England will always. increafe in Proportion 
to the Increaſe of our People and Linnen 
Manufacture. It is then evidently. the In- 
tereſt of England to promote and advance the 
Manufacture of Linnen in Scotlaud, and to 
give us all reaſonable Advantages in the 
Trade, in Preference to F oreigners, Where 
the Balance of Trade is againſt us; and this 
ſeems to be the Senfe of the Nation, ſince 
all foreign Linnen for home Conſumption 
pays a Duty. 


Fo REIGN Linnen, indeed, exported to 
the Britiſh Plantations, draws back the 
whole Duty to a Trifle; and this was a ne- 
ceſſary Meaſure, when our Linnen Trade 
was reduced to ſo low an Ebb, and the J 
Manufacture but in its Infancy ſo that 
neither of us were able to furniſh them with 
any large Quantity : But now that we have, 
in ſome Meaſure, retrieved that Branch, and 
that the riſh, as well as we, are daily i in- 
creaſing our Quantities of Linnen Goods, we 
ought to have all the Advantages in the 
Trade; that the Intereſt of Eugland, as well 
as the Intereſts of this Part of the united 
Kingdom and of Ireland, plainly requires. 
This may be done, if all foreign Linnen, 
when exported to the Plantations, ſhould be 
allowed to draw back only one Half of the 
Duty it pays on Importation, or ſuch a Pro- 

portion 
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portion of it, as may be thought reaſonable, 
to give us a Preference in the Trade. | 

| W are alſo much abuſed, and the Pub- 
lick no leſs fo, by the clandeſtine Importa- 
tion of fine Linnen and Cambricks, without 
Payment of Duties, which might eaſily be 
prevented thus: That every Piece of ſuch 
Goods, when the Duty is paid, ſhould re- 
ccive a Stamp at the Cuſtom-Houſe where 
they were entered, on each End of the 
Piece ; and where-ever ſuch Goods are 
found without this Duty Stamp, or the Brj- 
tiſh or Iriſh Stamps, appointed by Law to 


be put on all home made Goods, they may 
be ſeized and confifcated. 


OSNABURGS, and other low priced 
foreign Goods of that Kind, uſed in England 
for Tillating, lining of Furniture, and ſuch 
Ules, and in the Plantations for Drawers 
to our Negroes, ought likewiſe to be ſub- 
jected to a Duty not to be drawn back on 
Exportation, to encourage our Manufacture 
of that Commodity, whereof we make ver 
large Quantities in Angus; and it is a Trade 
that employs a great Number of Hands, 


Tre former Experiences we have had 
of the Care and Tenderneſs of a Britiſh Par- 
lament, for the common Intereſts of every 
Part of the united Kingdom, giye us good 


Ground 
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Ground to hope for theſe reaſonable Encou- 
Tagements, 1n this Trade, that depend on 
the Legiſlature. It is therefore moſt hum- 
bly ſubmitted to our Repreſentatives in Par- 
Lament, to put theſe Matters in a juſt Light, 
and to prepare a proper Application, in due 
Form, for that Purpoſe ; but the great En- 
couragement depends upon ourſelves, viz. 
to increaſe the Quantity of our Linnen 
Goods, and to improve them in Goodneſs. 
But before I enter upon the Faults and De- 
fects in the Manufacture of our Linnen, I 
mall, as I propoſed, go on, in few Words, 
to our other Manufactures. 


W x ſee plainly how far our Woollen may 
and ought to be encouraged, and what 
Branches of it ought to be given up as a 
Loſs to the Country. All our other home-made 
Goods are moſtly for home Conſumption, 
and are all made in England, fully better, 
and ſold cheaper than here, which muſt be 
owing to the ſuperior Skill and Diligence of 
their Tradeſmen, fince Living is eaſier here 
than in moſt Places of England. 


IT is the Intereſt of every Community, 
that every Art practiſed in it ſhould be im- 
proven to the utmoſt Perfection; and the 
Livelihood of the Artificer himſelf depends 
upon his Knowledge of his Trade, and upon 
his Diligence in his Application to it. 

When 
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When any Branch of Buſineſs is overſtocked, 
the bad Tradeſmen feel the Effects of it firſt; 
but a good and diligent Workman will al- 
ways get his Bread at home or abroad. 


TAE readieſt Way to improve our 
Tradeſmen is, that when they have ſerved 
an Apprenticeſhip here, they ſhould go to 
England, and work for ſome Years with the 
beſt Maſters, and neateſt handed Work- 
men; and when they are perfect Maſters of 
their Trade, if there is as good Encourage- 
ment for it at home as abroad, they will 
naturally return and ſettle in their own 
Country. It all our ſpare and idle Hands 
were employed in the Linnen, and thereby 
enabled to live comfortably by their own 
Labour, and to bring in a little Wealth to 
the Country, the Improvement of our other 


Manufactures might be ſafely left to them- 


ſelves; for it is more our Intereſt to be ſerved 
with ſeveral Kinds of Goods from England, 
ſuch as Iron Tools, Cutlery, Glaſs, Toy 
Wares, and the like, ſo long as they are 
bought cheaper in England, and our Linnen 
ſells to Advantage there, than to be over- 
ſtocked in any Branch of Buſineſs, which 


we cannot export; and in this our greateſt 
Danger hes, 


TRADES for home Conſumption, which 
can only be followed by Perſons conſtantly 


reſiding 
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reſiding in the Country, ſuch as Maſons, 


Houſe and Ship Carpenters, Slaters, Tailors, 


Gardeners, and the like, cannot indeed be F 
we are moſt ready 
to oyerſtock ; and when this happens, they 


wanted: But in theſe we 


muſt go abroad, or ſtar ve at home. 


Oux ordinary People have been long in 


pſe to breed their Children to be Tailors, 


becauſe they did it at a ſmall Expence ; and 
the Effect of it is, that by far the greateſt 
Number of them, after they have learned 
their Trade, go abroad for higher Wages. | 


Great Numbers of theſe leave the Country 


every Year, and never return; which is 
a great Loſs to us: We are at the Charge 
of breeding and-educating them, and Stran- 
gers reap the Benefit of their Labour, at 
our Expence. Of late Years we have bred 


great Numbers of Gardeners, who go abroad 
in the ſame Way; and many of our young 


Joyners, and other young Tradeſmen, go 


now and then to the Plantations, for want 
of ſuitable Encouragement at home. Were 


all theſe ſupernumerary Tradeſmen bred to 


be Linnen Weavers, how much might thts 


valuable Manufacture be encreaſed, by em- 


ploying in it ſo many more Hands? 


As Manufacture was in no Eſteem, Men 
of Fortune thought it beneath them to breed 
their Children to any Buſineſs of that Sort; 

and 
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and therefore, ſince War ceaſed to be our 
chief Trade, the Profeſſions of Law, Phy- 
ſick, the Buſineſs | of a foreign Merchant, 
and Shopkeeper, rec koned the only ſuitable 
Employments for Perſons of Birth and For- 
tune, have been greatly overſtocked. Many 
Gentlemen, after an expenſive Education, 
are obliged to betake themſelves to another 
Way of Life; or, if they want Spirit and 
Diſeretion, to continue in an idle and ſruit- 
leſs Attendance, a Burden upon their Friends 
and Country. Some young Phyſicians go 
abroad, and ſucceed generally very well; 
and of four Surgeons bred in the Country, 
three go abroad, and of theſe ſcarcely one 
in ten returns: For a fe Men of Genius are 
ſufficient to ſerve the Country in theſe Pro- 

feſſions of Law and Phyſick, Cc. 


SEVERAIL young Men, bred to no Buſi- 
neſs, pretend to turn Merchants, and follow 
Trade in the ſmuggling Way; and thereby 
do great Hurt to the fair Trader, and to 
their Country; and in the Event ruin (for 

the moſt part) themſelves. 


Tux Buſineſs of a retailing Shopkeeper, 
whom we call a Merchant, is to buy Goods 
in large Quantities from the Merchant, or 
the Manufacturer, or, by Commiſſion, from 
their FaQtors, and to ſell them out in ſmall 
Quantities to the Uſer for home Conſump- 


tion, 
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tion. This Buſineſs requires a large Stock, 
and a clole and regular Attendance. When 
this Trade is overſtocked, theſe [Dealers 
ſuffer greatly by it; they:are obliged to 
give too ample Credit, to get their Goods 
ſold, and to depend upon their Cuſtomers 
for their Buſineſs. They are ſhy in calling | 
for their Money in due Time, in a peremp- 
tory Way, leſt they offend, and loſe a Cu- 
ſtomer; and thereby they loſe more by their 
bad Payments, than the Profits of their 
Trade can bear. They run a great Risk 
of Loſſes by bad Debts; and, which is work 
of all, a Shopkeeper cannot give over with- 
out great Loſs, becauſe a Shop's Stock of Þ 
Goods cannot be otherwiſe diſpoſed of. 


AFTER the Revolution many Churches 
continued vacant for ſeveral Years, and 
young Men were no ſooner qualified for the 
Miniſtry, than they were ſure of a Settle- 
ment; and even too many were admitted 
(to the Diſcredit of the Profeſſion) before 
they were ſo well qualified for it, as the 
Dignity of the Office requires. Our Church 
Livings are but ſmall, and therefore few 
People of Rank, or any Condition, educate 
their Sons for Clergymen ; whereby theſe 
many Vacancies were a great Temptation, 
and an Encouragement to People of low 
Rank to follow that Profeſſion. One bad 
Effect of this Way of ſupplying vacant Þ 


Churches, 
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Churches, to the Publick, is, that as theſe 
Clergymen have nothing but their Stipends 
to depend upon, unleſs they are frugal be- 
yond Meaſure, and parſimonious to a Fault; 
if they have Wives and Children, theſe 
Z muſt be left indigent, as Burdens upon the 
FS Publick. 7 


THE Caſe is now much altered as to 


Vacancies; for, at preſent, we are ſo oyet- 
wqo ftocked with young Clergymen, that one 
half of the Probationers, who are now Can- 
+ © didates for the ſupplying of Churches as 
they fall vacant, can never, in Reaſon, hope 
f {7 to be provided for“: And yet we go on to 


= increaſe their Number in the ſame Way. 
Where one placed Miniſter dies, at leaft 
three young Men are licenſed ; the Reaſon 


4 of this ſeems to be, that mean People, out 
e of Vanity, becauſe ſome of their Relations 
are Miniſters, will educate a Son in this 
d Way, to puſh him into a Rank in the World 


above his Birth and Condition : And to 
effectuate this, all his Acquaintances are 
teazed with conſtant Solicitation to procure 
a Burſary for this hopeful Boy, becauſe his 
Parents are not able to. give him ſuch an 
Education. This Burſary ſerves him for 


* There are but 940 beneficed Clergymen in Scot- 
land ; and, at this Time, the licenſed Preachers exceed 
290, and the Students of Divinity exceed that Number. 


L Bread, 
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Bread, and mean Bread it is, during his 
four Years Attendance at the Univerſity; 
and then another muſt be procured, to 
maintain him other four Years at the Divi- 
nity Hall. After this, and perhaps ſooner, 
they get into ſome Family as Chaplain, or I 
Tutor to a young Gentleman. So many as 
can procure Buſineſs of this Kind, are in a | 
fair Way of Succeſs ; but many are forced 
to take up with a private Family, or an old 
Widow Gentlewoman, and ſerve her as 
Chaplain for his Diet; and, by aſſiſting a 
few Boys at publick Schools to get their | 
 Leflons, pick up as much as keep them 
in Cloaths. What can be expected from 


ſuch a poor Education, and fo low a Way 
of Lite ? 


Tux Publick ſuffers greatly under this 
heavy Burden of ſo many idle and ufſeles | 
Hands; and of all Profeſſions, an unem- 
ployed Clergyman is the moſt helpleſs and 
uſeleſs Member of Society. The Settlement 
of vacant Pariſhes, ever ſince (that by this] 
great overſtocking of Clergymen) ſo many 
competing Candidates appear for every Va- 
cancy, has alſo been the Cauſe of much 
Strife and Debate: The vacant Pariſh it ſelf 
1s not only drvided and rent in Pieces, and 
its Peace broken, but the whole Country is 
diſturbed with theſe Settlements. New 
Dogma's and Opinions (and ſome have car- 


ried 
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ried them the Length of Principles and Mat- 
ters of Confeſſion) are ſtrenuouſly maintain- 
ed, and the Controverſy on both Sides ſup- 
ported with great Zeal, at leaſt with great 
Heat and Animoſity, touching the Right 
of Callers, Cc. 


GREAT Art and Induſtry is uſed to pro- 
cure Vores; and every Art and Contrivance 
that Clergymen are capable of, are put in 
Practice, to defeat the Pretenſions of that 
Candidate, who is moft likely to ſucceed, 
(if diſagreeable to the Presbytery) to make 
Way for'another to their good liking. When 
the People of a Pariſh are ſo unlucky as to 
be once divided, and engaged in theſe moſt 
unchriſtian Diſputes, the Vacancy is rarely 
ſettled, until the Controverſy has been tried 
and debated in every Judicatory, and at laſt 
finally determined by che Vote of the Gene- 
ral Aſſembly; and even then ſome of the 
& Brethren have had the Aſſurance (Vanton- 


es ſome call it) to diſpute their Authority. 


Tux moſt likely Way to put an End 
to, and to prevent the Growth of theſe 
| Evils (and great Evils they are to the 
Country) ſeems to be, that the Patrons of 
theſe ſmall Burſaries ſhould unite two or 
three of them into one, and make them en- 
dure for a greater Number of Years, that 
they may be a ſufficient Fund for the Edu- 
L 2 cation 
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cation of a Clergyman, and to keep him at 
his Studies, until he is ſufficiently well qua- 
lified to enter upon the Office of the Mini- 
Airy. Were theſe Burſaries thus increaſed 
to a ſufficient Value, People of Condition, 
who are able to give their Children reaſon- 
able Proviſions for the Support of a Family, 
would, by the Help of ſo reaſonable an 
Encouragement, educate their Sons to this 
Way; and as theſe Burſaries would then be 
of great Value, and few in Number, none 
but Men of Weight and Intereſt in the 
Country could hope to procure them. 


3 
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SOME THING of this Kind could ſcarce 
fail of having the Effect to circumſcribe the 
Candidates for Clergymen to a juſt Number; 
and theſe would, in all Probability, be Men 
of an higher Character than ſome of them 
bear at preſent : And, as none of our Liv- 
ings are near ſo low as many in England arc, 
Clergymen, thus qualified, would be well 
able to ſupport the Dignity of the Office. 


THus it is evident, that every Profeſſion, 
and every Trade (except the Linnen) in, 
and 1s yery liable to be overſtocked in 
Numbers; but the Linnen Trade, if du 
improven, is ſufficient to employ all ou! 
ſupernumerary Hands, and can never be 
a 


overſtocked. 
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PERSONS of great Stocks, if ſo far bred 
to the Linnen Manufacture, as to know 
perfectly the Quality of Linnen Yarn, and 
all the Faults and Defects, as well as the 
Goodneſs of Linnen Cloth, may employ a 
Stock to any Extent, either in buying up 
of Yarn, and keeping Looms, conſtantly 
employed, to weave Linnen Cloth, as the 
rich Weavers of Norwich do in their Goods ; 
or in buying up of Cloth when made, and 
export it themſelyes, or ſell it to others for 
Exportation. Theſe may, beſides their Ware- 
houſe for Wholeſale, alſo keep a Retale 
Shop, for cutting of Goods for home Con- 
ſumption, ſince one or two Servants might 
take care of both. On the other hand, 
Perſons of no Stocks, if bred to be Linnen- 
weavers, and are good Workmen, will al- 
ways get their Bread, and live comfortably 
by their Labour, and never be put to the 


Neceſſity of going abroad to ſeek their 
Livelihood elſewhere. 


LINNEN is a Commodity of univerſal 


Ude, from the Prince to the meaneſt Sub- 
ject; and a Commodity that cannot poſſibly 


be ſupplanted by any thing elſe near ſo 
commodious, and agreeable for thoſe Uſes 
to which it is applied. The Uſe of Indian 
Fra Cloth has been often attempted for 

hirting, but to no Purpoſe; and Muſlins 
for Waker Headcloths and Ruffles, &c. 


L 3 in 
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in place of Cambrick, but without Succeſs. 
Some indeed aſcribe this to a Fondneſs of 
the Ergli/h Nation for French Faſhions ; a 
Conceit that is, in many Inſtances, moſt 
pernicious to this land ; and which ought, 
by. all poſſible Means, to be diſcouraged: 

But there is plainly a Subſtance and Firm- 
neſs in Cambrick, which gives it a Prefe- 
rence to Mullins, for ſeveral Uſes. And 
now that a ſmall Colony of good Cambrick 
Weavers are ſettled, and carrying on that 
Manufacture to very good Purpoſe among 
ourſelves; we have great Reaſon to hope, 
that in a few Years we ſhall be able to fur- 
niſh a great Part of our own Conſumption 
with that Commodity. 


Tur Linnen Trade of Europe is at this 
Time in the Hands of the Ruſfans, Ger- 


mans, Swiſs, Fleminga, Hollanders, and French; 


and we cannot fail of obtaining all manner 
of national Encouragement to promote the 
Manufacture of home made Linnen, in Pre- 
ference to thoſe F oreigners, for the Reaſom 


before obſeryed. 


A NaT1on may be drained of its Wealth, 


and undone by foreign Trade, if it takes 


more Goods from other Nations for home 
Conſumption than it ſends out, and pays 
Balances in Gold and Silver : And therefoft 
every wiſe and prudent Adminiſtration wh 

watc 
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watch carefully over thoſe Branches of Bu- 
ſineſs where the Balance is againſt them, 
and encourage thoſe Branches of Trade 
where the Balance is on their Side. 


Tu Balance of Trade betwixt England 
and all thoſe foreign Linnen Countries, is 
now againſt England; and by Reaſon of the 
high Duties impoſed by them upon Engliſh 


I woollen Goods, and other Incumbrances put 


on the Importation and Sale of them (which 
in ſome of thoſe Parts is near equal to a 
Prohibition) the Balance of Trade is daily 
growing in their Favours, becauſe we ne- 
vertheleſs take from them the ſame Quanti- 
ties of Linnen. It is high time to look into 
the State of our Trade to the North; for it 
is moſt certainly in our own Power, by the 
= Aſſiſtance of our Fellow-Subjets in our 


| j Settlements in America, and by the Induſtry 


Jof our own People at home (if both were 
properly employed) to bring the Balance of 
Trade with all thoſe Countries on our Side; 
not only thoſe Linnen Countries, but alſa 
E& with thoſe who ſerve us with the bulky 
Trade and naval Stores. 


= Ovxk Northern Settlements abound with 
Timber of all Sorts. The Planters there 
are already in the Practice of making Tar 
and Pitch of an exceeding good Quality; 
and if they were put in a Way to cut down 
L 4 and 
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and dreſs their Timber for Exportation, to bring 
it to their Ports and navigable Rivers, to be 
there lying in large Parcels, that Ships might 
always find their Cargoes ready without 
Loſs of Time; and if the Boughs of their 
Trees were made into Charcoal, and Bloom- 
eries erected for ſmelting of Iron from the 
Ore and Stone (of which they have great 
Quantities in ſeveral Parts) into Pig Iron, 
we might in Time be ſerved from "thence 
with thoſe Commodities at eaſier Rates than 
we can purchaſe them from Ae Swe⸗ 
4, and Denmark. 


5 


Se ee 


os 
9 


wn 
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Ou Merchants might build in Neu- 
England, large Hag Boats and Fly Boats, 
from 3 to 600 Tons, for the bulky Trade; 
which being under-rigged and navigated by 
few Hands, ſail upon low Freights. II 
ſome Alterations were made in the preſent 
Laws relating to the Plantation Trade, all | 
the Timber Trade of our Northern Colonic 
might, by theſe Ships, be alſo carried di- 
rectly to the Ports of Spain and Portugal, 
and other Parts of the Mediterranean, u 
high up as Leghorn, and from thence to 
bring their Returns directly to Britain, 
where they will always find a Market for 
them, and then take in a Cargo of ou 
manufactured Goods, for the Plantation 
Conſumption. 'The Advantages of ſuch 
a Maca to our own Subjects, both 2 

home 
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home and in the Plantations, are very ob- 
vious. gk GT | 


Tux Soil of many Parts of Virginia and 
Maryland is exceeding rich, and fit for 
raiſing of Hemp and'Flax. The ſame Hands 
which hough and dreſs their TobaccoGrounds, 
and cut and cure their Plants, may be em- 
ployed all the Winter in breaking and dreſ— 
ſing Hemp and Flax. Theſe Commodities 
being imported rough, may be manufactured 
at home, into Cordage, Sailduck and Lin- 
nen of ſeveral Sorts, and will ſerve ſo far to 
leſſen our Demands, from Ruſſia and Ger- 
many, of theſe Goods. Great Quantities of 
Hemp and Flax may alſo be raiſed in Pen- 
ſilvania, North Carolina, and in ſeveral other 
of our own' Plantations; and all ſo near na- 
vigable Rivers, that by ſaving the Expence 
of a long Carriage by Land, to which theſe 
Commodities are liable in Muſcovy, they may 
be imported cheaper than they can be had 
from thence, and, poſlibly too, of a better 
Quality. | . | en 


TRE white Mulberry, and other Mul- 
berry Trees, are to be found in great Plenty 
in theſe Provinces of Virginia, Maryland, 
Penſilvania, and North Carolina; but eſpe- 
cially in South Carolina, and our new Settle- 
ment of Georgia, and grow in all thoſe Parts 
exceedingly well and ſoon, when planted. 
1 . ES. 
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The Situation of thoſe Settlemeats, with re, 
ſpe to Latitude, and their Vicinity to the Sea, 
differs little from the coaſting Provinces of 
China, India, Perfia, Coaſt of Turkey, Sictly, 
Taly, Provence, Languedoc, and coaſting 
Provinces in the South of Spain, where the 
beſt Silk is produced, It is obſerved, that 
very few Places are agrecable to the Silk 
Worm, and from the Experiments already 
made, no Part of the World exceed theſe 
Colonies of ours for this Purpoſe : No Silk 
is clearer, more gloſſy, of a better Body, 
nor fitter to anſwer the Uſe of fine thrown Silk 
(which we have now from Z7taly) than the 
ſmall Quantities of Silk that have been im- 

rted from thence. It is of as good a Qua- 
lity as the beſt Silk of Piedmont, which 
yields ſo great a Revenue to the Duke of 
Savoy, chiefly at our Expence. 


THE Improvement of this moſt impor- 
tant Branch of Buſineſs is of great Moment 
ta the Trade of this Nation, and may be 
eaſily done by ſupplying the Planters in thoſe 
Parts with ſmall Quantities of Wormſeed, of 
the beſt Breed, at firſt, and they will ſoon 
multiply and increaſe it themſelves; to ſend 
them skilled Perſons to direct them in the 
Way of bringing out the Worm, and teach 
their Servants and Children to gather the 
Mulberry Leaves, to attend and feed the 
Worms, and to ſupply them with Buſhes 
at 
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at the proper Time, when they begin to 
work out the Silk. | 


ONE skilled Perſon, with the Help of 
one Child, and a proper Machine, may reel 
from the Cocone or Silk Bag, in which the 
Worm is, when thrown 1nto ſcalding Water, 
near one Pound of Silk in a Day; ſo that in 
theſe Countries, that abound with Provi- 
ſions of all Sorts, and where Mulberry Trees 
grow in ſo great Plenty, Silk may be had 


cheaper than in any other Part. of the Uni- 
verſe. 


SEVERAL Parts of thoſe Colonies lye in 
the Latitude of Egypt, and as their Soil, in 
ſome Places, 1s equally fine and rich with 
the Soil of Egypt, where the fineſt Flax in 
the World is produced, and the Seaſon for 
preparing of Ground and ſowing of Lintſeed 
is over, before the Mulberry ſets out; and 
the Time of reeling of the Silk from the 


: Worm Bag, paſt. before the Flax is fully 


ripe; the ſame Hands that are employed in 


making the Silk, may bealſo employed in pul- 


ling and ſtripping of the Seed from the Flax, | 


and in watering and graſing it“, and the 


breaking and dreſſing the Flax will keep 


* The Dews in thoſe Parts are exceeding rich, and 
when the Flax is lying on the Graſs, it is thereby brought 


an excellent Colour without impairing its Strength in 
t e | q g „ - = . 9 © © 


them 
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them in work until the ſowing Seaſon re. 
turns. By theſe Means we may be furniſhed 
with Flax of a finer Quality than any that 
grows | in Europe, even preferable to that 
which is raiſed about St. Amand, at a great 
Charge, for Yarn to make their fineſt Cam- 
WN T hread and Lace, 


HRE is a fine Field of Buſineſs to en- 
rich our Planters, and to keep all their Hands 
conſtantly employed in the moſt profitable 
Manner: And if their Silk is ſent home raw, 
and their Hemp and Flax rough, and all 
our ſpare and idle Hands at home employed 
in working up thoſe Materials into manu- 
factured Goods; ſince all thoſe Subjects of 
Manufacture may be had from our own Plan- 
tations, of a better Quality, and at eaſier | 
Rates than they can be imported from foreign 
Parts, we may, in Time, vie with the Ho- 
landers and Flemings, in fine Linnens, Cam- 
bricks, Thread and Lace, and with our 


great and only dangerous Rivals, the French, 
in the Silk Manufacture. 


Tu x Silk Manufacture is 123 brought 
to a great Perfection in England; and if, in 
the mean Time, before ſufficient Quantitics 
of raw Silk can 'be had from our own Plan- 
tations, the Importation of Silk from China 
was put on the ſame Footing with the Silk 
mporeed from Haly, Sicily, and South of 

Spain, 
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Spain, and a few: more throwing: Mills, affer 
the Manner of that One at Derby, erected in 
different Parts of England, by publick En- 
couragement, our Silk Trade might ſoon be 
brought to a very great Bearing. 


To prohibit the Uſe of foreign made Silks 
may be attended with Inconveniences; but 
if we followed the ſame Methods that are 


practiſed by other Nations, for encouraging 
our own home Manufacture, i. e. to lay a 


high Duty on foreign made Silk Goods, and 
ſubject them to the ſame Check that is here 


already propoſed, with regard to foreign 


Lianen, to prevent the clandeſtine Importa- 


tion of them, without Payment of Duty, it 


would prove a mighty Encouragement to our 
own Silk Trade. 


FOREIGN Colonies are a great Benefit to 
a Nation, eſpecially in Countries where 
Commodities may be raiſed as a Subject for 
foreign Commerce, that cannot be had at 
home; and Materials for home Manufacture 
at eaſier Rates than they can be raiſed at 
home, or purchaſed from foreign Parts: But 
great Care muſt be taken to encourage them 
to employ all their Hands in their own 
Trade, and to prevent their making of any 
manufaQured Goods of their own ; for that 
would be to drain us of our People, and our 
Wealth, inſtead of increaſing it. The only 


Way 


Pry erjough in their own Way, to enable 
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Way to prevent this; is to find them Buſj- 
them to — — our Manufactures. 


CLoaTHING they muſt have; and it 
they are, through Poyerty and Want of Bu- 
ſineſs, reduced to the Neceſſity to ſet up 
Manufactures of their own, no penal Laws 
will be ſufficient to reſtrain them from go- 
ing on; but this may be eaſily. prevented, if 
we find them Buſineſs enough in another 
Way; and that they find a greater Profit in 
furniſhing us with their Product, and in 
buying from us our Manufactures, than they I 
could have in making theſe Goods theni- 
ſelves. 


Wr are told, that the Indigo Plant grows 8 
very well in b and Georgia, and wants 
only to be rightly improven, to be made as 
well there as in our Sugar Iflands; that the 


Species of the ptickly Pear, on which the 
ſmall Inſe& breeds, whereof Cochineal is 
made, grows alſo commonly there; that ; 
both Bohea and green Tea have been alſo i 
raiſed there, very good of their Kinds; and 
that Olive Trees grow and thrive exceeding 'F 
well. Their Rice is alſo the beſt of any.* | 
Theſe : 

= 2 

In South Carolina they are at a great Loſs for want of - 
Milns to dreſs their Rice, ſuch as our Milns in this Cour- g 


try are; where we manufacture our Pot and Pearle 5 1 
ey 
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= Theſe Settlements are alſo finely fitnated for 
carrying on the Fur and Skin Trade with the 
neighbouring Indian Nations. Here are ſe- 
veral fine Branches of Buſineſs for employ- 


ing and increaſing the Numbers of our Plan- 
ters in thoſe Parts. 3 


Many great and juſt Complaints are 
made of the Decay of our Sugar Trade, 
while the French are advancing in it. This 
Branch of Trade has brought in much 
Wealth to this Nation, and deſerves well to 
be cheriſned and encouraged. Many are of 
Opinion, That this is chiefly owing to 
« the extravagant, riotous and expenſive ' 
« Way of living of out Planters in thoſe 
« IHlands; and to the Induſtry and Fruga- 
= © lity of the French Colonies in thoſe Parts, 
Which were planted with poor and indu- 
( ſtrious People; that as the French Plan- 
2 © ters grow rich, Luxury and Expence will 

« alto creep in among them; and the beſt 
Way to retrieve our Affairs, is by a more 
exact Oeconomy and Frugality in our 
Planters in their Way of Living.” What- 
ever be in this, the Trade might be in ſome 


* 


cc 
cc 
0 


ley : This deſerves the Conſideration of the Publick, to 
encourage an ingenious Milnwright to go over and ſettle 
there, to furniſh them with ſuch Milns; whereby the 
great Expence they are now at in dreſſing their Rice by 
the Hand would be faved, and their Slaves employed in 


other Buſineſs that would yield them greater Profit, ſuch as 
dreſſing of fine Flax 
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Meaſure telieved, if. the Importation; Sale, 
and Conſumption of their Rum was more 
encouraged; as well as the Conſumption and 
Exportation of our own home-made Spirits, 
and the Uſe of French Brandies effeQually i 
checked and diſcouragec. ; 


Tux Petition that was preſented to the 
Houſe of Commons, in the End of the laſt 
Seſſion of Parliament, by the Juſtices of the 
Peace of the Shire of Lanerk, ſeems to point 
at a Remedy to cure this pernicious Evil, viz. 
„That all ſeized Brandies ſhould be either 
« ftayed or exported; for, under the Cover 
„ of ſeized Brandy, great Quantities, clan- 
c“ deſtinely run, are . fold.” When thi; 
comes to be conſidered in Parliament, no 
doubt, this, or ſome other Method yet mor: 
effectual, will be fallen on, to check thi 
growing Miſchief; for French Brandies are 
every where run in upon us, from the 
Land's End in Coruwal, to Dunsby-head in 
Cathneſ5, and from the Iſle of Man, on all 
the Weſtern Coaſt. £ 


THe ſureſt Way then to make the Plan- 
tations uſeful, and to be of that great Benefit 
and Advantage to us which they might and 
ought to be; is to put the Trade, between 
us and them, on ſuch a Footing, that it may 
be equally profitable and beneficial to both. 
If all their Hands are employed in raiſing of 

the | 
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the Sugar Cane, and making of raw Sugars, 
in making of Indigo and Cochineal, and 
making of raw Silk, in raiſing and dreſſing 
of fine Flax and Hemp, raiſing and curing 
of Tobaccoes, and making of Pot-Aſhes, in 
cutting down and trimming, for Exportation, 
their Timber and other Lumber, ſuch as 
Pipe- ſtaves, Clap-board, Mahogony Plank, 
Sc. in making of Pitch and Tar, making of 
Charcoal, and ſmelting of Iron from the 
Ore and Rock, into Pig-Iron; in build- 
ing of large Ships for, and by Commiſſion 
from us, and in catching and curing of Fiſh 
on the Coaſt of New England, Kc. and the 
Banks of Newfoundland. If we take from 
them all thoſe Commodities, all their Poor, 
Slaves, Servants, idle and ſpare Hands may 
ebe always profitably employed, and the 
3 PS Planters themſelves enriched and enabled to 
e purchaſe from us our Manufactures for wear- 
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e ing Apparel to Men and Women, and Fur- 

in niture of all Sorts, our Ironmonger and Cut- 

u lery Ware of all Sorts, our Toy Ware, and 
every other Kind of home Manufacture they 
== want. 

fit BR Ox the other Hand, if the Enumeration 

nd Act was in Part repealed, and ſome Altera- 


tions made in the Laws for regulating the 
Plantation 'Trade, our Navigation might be 
greatly increaſed by it. Their Materials for 
home Manufacture ought to be imported di- 
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realy to Britain, and our Merchants might 
complete theſe Cargoes, with ſo much of the 
bulky Trade, Tobaccoes and Sugars, &c, 
as they ſhould find a Demand for, to anſwer 
the home. Conſumption, and the Remainder 
they might carry directly to any foreign 
Market, where they could draw the higheſt 
Price for them, and be obliged, under the 
ſevereſt Penalties, to return with the. Pro- 
cceds of theſe Cargoes from the Plantations 
to Britain, and from thence they may fend 
back to the Plantations our own Manufactures, 
and ſuch other foreign Goods as may be 
there wanted. All that is incumbent on us, 


is to be at the Trouble, and a ſmall Expence * 


in the Beginning, to put our Poor, and all 


our idle and ſpare Hands to Work, and by I 
a rigorous and ſteady Execution of prope: 
Laws and Rules of Police, to keep them con- 
ſtantly employed, that they may be no 
longer a Burden upon the Induſtrious, and 
ſo great a Loſs to the Publick. Theſe Mate- 
rials for home Manufacture from the Planta- 
tions will be a conſtant Fund to keep us at 


work; and we ſhall always find a very great 7 


Vent for our Manufactures in the Plantations 2 


Tr1s would effectually ſecure the De- 
pendence of our Plantations on us, when | 
they are thus cloſely, united to us, by 10 
ſtrong a Tie as their Intereſt, and their 
Friendſhip and Affection for their Mother 

Country, I 
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Country, by this profitable Intercourſe che- 
riſhed and increaſed, when we thus work, 

as it were, to one another' s Hands, and mu- 
= tually ſupport and enrich each the other; for 
= where-ever Obligations are pm the 
tons. Hala muſt be ſo alſo. 
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Wie can now ſerve the Plantations with 
all the manufacture Goods they uſe, except 
Linnen; and the preſent Situation of our 
Trade with the foreign Linnen Countries, 
calls loudly upon us to improve and extend 
the Manufacture of home- made Linnen. 


EVveRyY County, and almoſt every Town 
in England, is ſupported,” and their Poor 
employed by ſome one particular Branch of 
Buſineſs. This contributes greatly to bring 

every Article of Manufacture to Perfection, 
co increaſe the Inland Commerce, and the 
| I Dependence of one Part of the Country on 
another, and to advance the common Inte- 
= reſt and Wealth of the Whole. The Coal 
Trade is the chief Buſineſs of Northumber- 
and, Cumberland, and Weſtmorland; and as 
this employs their Men only, the Linnen 
Trade might alſo be ſet on foot in thole 
Parts. 


= Ar Darlingtoun ſome Linnen is made fot 
ir Inland Sale; but it lies too near to Leeds, 
and the other Cloth- making Towns of Zork- 
N M 2 lire. 
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ſbire. Many Inconveniencies attend the in- 
terfering of Manufactures: If the ſame Hands 
come to be employed in Linnen and Wool. 
len, or in any Part of both, both muſt ſuffer, 
and be in Danger of falling into Diſcredit, 
and be thereby. loſt and ruined : Therefore 
great Care ſhould be had to prevent all 
ſuch Interfering. 


IN Lancaſhire the Linnen Trade may be 
ſafely carried on, becauſe it interferes na 
with the Cotton; and that the Warp of al 
their Fuſtians, and ſeveral other Cotton 
Goods, is made of Linnen-Yarn. | 


LINNE N is our Staple, Sc. but it hu 
been wofully neglected. We are not how-W 
ever in ſo bad a Situation, with regard 9 
this Frade, as the French were in the Reigi 
of King Henry IV. or the Viſh at the Re. 
volution, (where, by the Force of publick 
Encouragement, it has come to a great 
Length) we have it not to begin, we wan 
only to improve and extend it. 5 
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THe Linnen Manufacture may be brought 4 


7 
to as great an Extent in Value, as any othe tu 
Buſineſs now carried on in Britain, exceplſ by 
the Woollen ; it may employ near as mani de 
Hands as the Woollen does. And th O: 

 Linnen Trade of the North is of as greif ret 
Conſequence to the Nation 1n general, as th 5 

l 


"M3 . Woolly 
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Woollen in the South; and equally deſerves 
W the ſame Care, Countenance and Encourage- 
i ment from the Publick. 
: 
; 


TAE Parliament has, from Time to Time, 
upon proper Application, paſt Acts, and 
given ſuitable Encouragement for the ad- 
vancing and preyenting the Decay of the 
Manufactures of Wool, Silk, Cotton, Mo- 
hair, Sc. all which have been attended with 
exceeding good Effects; they preſerve and 
cheriſh a Spirit of Induſtry in the Nation, 
and an honeſt and generous Concern for the 
publick Good. Nothing cures and allays 
Party Rage and Frenzy more, or more effec- 
MS tually defeats the diſguiſed Projects of ſelf- 
deſigning Faction, than the tender Care and 
= Concern of the Publick to encourage the 
Trade and ManufaQtures of the Nation, to 
find out Work for the Poor, and to point out 
to thoſe that are idle a profitable Way to 
W cnploy themſelves agreeably. 


Tux Ac of Parliament made in the Year 
a 1727. for regulating our Linnen Manufac- 
ture, and the {ſmall Funds then appropriated 
by Parliament for its Encouragement, have 
done us infinite Good in many Reſpects: 
Our Linnen Trade is in ſome Meaſure already 
W retrieved, and improving beyond our Expec- 
W tation; we have now conquered our greateſt 
& Difficulty (and to this parliamentary En- 
| M 3 couragement 
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couragement we owe it) via. that we ha ve 
diſcovered the Defects, Faults and Imper- 
fections this Manufacture labours under, and 
the Ways and Means to cure, correct and 
amend them. We ſtill want the Aſſiſtance 
of the Publick to cheriſh and nurſe up to Per. 
fection this valuable Trade, until it be 
brought to a full Extent, which ſhall be the 
Subject of the next Part of this Diſcourſe, 
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—— Induſtry! rough Power ! IND | 
Whom Labour ſtill attends, and Sweat, and Pain , 
Tet the kind Source of every gentle Art, 

And all the ſoſt Civility of Life: 

Raiſer of human kind] by Nature caſt, 

Naked, —— 

— By Induſtry taught, 

How, by the fineſt Art, the native Robe, 

To weave; how, white as hyperborean Snow, 

To form the lucid Lawn ; —— 


THoMs0N's Seg@ſons. 
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tn FORE the Revolution we 
Sq tcrved Jreland with great Quan= 
tities of Linnen, but ſince that 
Period, while our Linnen Trade 
was neglected (as 'before ob- 
ſeryed) and decaying, they have introduced 


M 4 the 
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the Manufacture of Linnen, and brought 
it ſo great a Length (by Encouragement 
from the Publick) that although they do 
not make ſo great Quantities as we do, be- 
cauſe they deal little in the low priced 
Goods, yet they not only ſerve themſelves, 
but alſo export to England, Linnen to a 
much greater Value than we do. Is not this 
great Encouragement to us? If the Triſh, 
who had every Part of the Trade to learn 
from Foreigners, have made ſuch a Progreſs 
in it; what may not we do, who have had 
among us, theſe many Ages, the great Article 
that requires and employs the greateſt Num- 
ber of Hands, the Spinning, which is the chief 
Support of the Manufacture? All our ordi- 
nary Women ſpin, and ſpin tolerably well, 
and from the Example of the Spinning 
Schools ſettled by the Truſtees, &c. in ſe- 
veral Parts, our Spinning is alſo much im- 
proven. But to begin with the firſt Branch 


of the Trade, the preparing of Ground, ſow- | 
ing and raiſing of F lax, c. 


Ova preſent Way of managing home. 
grown Flax is ſo bad, that it were better fa 


our Linnen Manufacture, if we raiſed none 
at all; for every F ault, every Failure in the 


Flax, is an Error in the firſt Concoction, ſh 
not to be curcd afterwards by any Skill of 


Labour. Yarn 1} pun of unripe Flax will ne- 
ver make good Cloth, and where it is mis 


With 
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with other Yarn the Cloth is diſliklied. 
Flax, ſpoiled or diſcoloured in the Water- 
ing, cannot be brought to that full White 
required in fine Cloth, unleſs the Cloth be 
ſo much thinned and emptied, that it 1s 
good for nothing; and where it is mixt with 
good Yarn, the Cloth can never be of the 
ſame Colour. Unleſs we are at Pains to re- 
form our Way of managing our Lint, we had 
better purchaſe it intirely from the Baltick, 
Holland and Flanders ; but as we have been 
long in the Practice of railing Flax, we muſt 
go on; and if we can be at a little more 
Trouble, and ſome ſmall Expence, we ſhall 
reap, from the ſame Ground, a third Part, at 
leaſt, more Flax than we do at preſent, and 
that too 30 per Cent. better in its Quality. I 
ſhall therefore give a ſhort Account of the 
Method practiſed by the Flanders Flax- 
dreſſer, who was ſome Time ago brought 
over by the Truſtees, upon publick En- 
eouragement, to teach us their Way of pre- 
paring their Ground, ſowing of Flax Seed, 
raiſing, pulling, watering and dreſſing their 
Flax, and compare it with our own. 


TRE beſt Soil for fine Flax is the tender 
and mellow black Mould, or any light Soil 
mixt with Loam and a little Sand, that will 
not bind with any ſudden Drought. The 
lower the Ground lies, and the flatter it is, 


the better, provided it be dry enough to be 
| ſown 
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ſown in the proper Seaſon ; it ſhould be 
fallowed, at leaſt, two Winters and a Sum- 
mer. The firſt plowing ſhould be as deep 
as the Soil will admit of, and thereafter 
plowed with an.ebb Furrow ſo often as the 
Appearance of Weeds makes it neceſſary, 
In Oober or November before the Ground! is 
to be ſown, (or rather in October in the pre- 
ceding Year, ; after the firſt plowing, if they 
have then Dung enough, becauſe the Sum- 
mer plowing thereafter deſtroys the Weeds 
that riſe with the Dung) it ought to be well 
dunged, and as well dreſſed at Sowing as 
Garden Mould; and two Buſhels of good 
Seed * is ſufficient to ſow one Acre of Ground 
thus prepared. We ſow commonly four 
Buſhels, and ſometimes a Hogſhead on one 
Acre, becauſe our Ground is not prepared 
as it ought to be: The Effect of this is, if 
our Seed be good, all comes up, and one half 
of it is under-growth; this unripe Lint is 
rotten in the watering beſore the reſt is ready, 
and the whole is ſpoiled by it. 


Ix Ground thus prepared the Weeds are ſo 
very few, that one Hand will clean as much 
Lint Ground of Weeds in a Day, as eight 
can do in our preſent Way; and this is a 
conſiderable Article of Expence faved. 


* Two Linlithgo Firlots, which i is near . to three 
Buſhels Wrachefter rin YE 


WHEN 
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Wu x his Flax is fully ripe, and not till 
then, he pulls it, and if any unripe Stalks 
appear, he carefully ſeparates them from the 
reſt, and waters them by themſelves, When 
his Lint is pulled, he ties it up in ſmall 
Bundles or Sheaves no bigger than one can 
graſp about with his two Hands, and ties 
them looſely with a few Stalks of itſelf, a 
little below the Seed, and then ſets them up 
on End, two and two, like Stooks of Corn, 
in the Air and Sun, until it be well dried; 
and then ftrips the Seed-boll from it, as we 
do. He then ties two and two of his Sheaves 
together, the Seed End of the one always to 
the Root End of the other. 


WHERE=EVER he can find flat lying Ground 
under Level to any running Water, there he 
digs his Ponds for watering his Lint, fo large 
as the Ground will allow, and near to three 
Feet in Depth: When his Ponds are filled 
from the Rivulet, with Water, he puts in 
his Lint until the Pond is full, but does not 
fink it. The Reaſon why he ties the Seed 
End of one Sheaf to the Root End of the 
other, 1s, that the Roots being heavier 
would fink in the Water, and the Seed End 
would be intirely out of the Water ; but 
when thus balanced, the Lint being much 
of the ſame ſpecifick Gravity with the Water, 


it 
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it is juſt immerſed, and no more, and never 
comes near the Ground or the Mud. He 
turns it in the Water every Day, and, if the 
Water is 'very hot, twice in a Day. He 
tries when it is enough watered, by break- 
ing a few Stalks; and if the Boon breaks 
freely, and parts eaſily with the Flax, then 
he takes 1t out, and carries it to a clear run- 
ning Stream, and waſhes it very well from 
all its Filth and Naſtineſs, and then ſpreads 
it upon Graſs (very thin) as we do. If the 
Water appear to be very much diſcoloured 
in the Pond before his Lint is ſufficiently 
made, he lets off the Water, waſhes his 
Lint, and then fills his Pond from the run- 
ning Brook, and puts it in again until it be 
enough done. When his firſt Parcel 1s laid 
on the Graſs, he puts another in the ſame 
Pond, and fo continues to water his Lint, fo 
long as the Seaſon 1s warm enough. He 
turns his Lint on the Graſs once a Day, and 
keeps it on the Graſs Jo long as the Dews 
fall, which gives the Lint a fine Colour, 
without hurting it, and makes the Yarn 
ſpun of it waſh and empty eaſily, without 
waſting or weakening it, and the Cloth made 
of it comes ſoon to a fine Colour, without 
being thinned in the leaſt. 


So much of his Lint as he intends for his 
beſt Seed, he builds up in a Stack like Corn, 
after 
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after it is thoroughly win, with the Bolls 
on it, and ſtrips * it at Sowing-time ; and, 
in the Month of May thereafter, puts it into 
the Water, and follows the ſame Method 
with that watered in the Autumn. So much 
of his Lint as remains on his Hand undreſ- 
ſed after the Middle of March, when the 
Dews begin to fall, he lays out again upon 
the Graſs for a good Colour, and always 
takes up his Lint from the Graſs in dry 
Weather, and about Mid-day. | 
N. B. CARE muſt be taken in rainy 
Weather, that the Lint receive no 
Damage by rotting on the Graſs; but 
gentle Showers are as good as Dew. | 


OvuR preſent Way, is to ſow our Lint on 
any Ground, which puts us to a great Ex- 
pence to weed it. We ſow it thick, (as we 
muſt do in ordinary Ground) whereby one 
half of it 1s ripe before the other is ready ; 
and thus the unripe Seed being mixed 
with the full ripe, ſpoils the Whole, and 


the unripe Lint 1s rotten in the Water, be- 
fore the other is ready. 


Ix the Weſt, where the fineſt Spinning 
is, the People are rivetted in a moſt perni- 


* The Lint keeps all the Winter in the Stalk, is for 
his beſt Seed, which he takes from the Bolls by beating 


them with a light Timber Hammer with one of his 
Hands. | 11. 


cCious 
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cious Conotit, that unripe Lint * the 4 
fineſt Flax; and therefore pull all their 


Lint when the Blofſom falls. This Kind. of 
Lint heckles away almoſt to nothing, and is 
indeed in Appearance very fine ; but then it 
has no Subſtance, and the Yarn ſpun of it is 
always weak and ouzy; it waſtes much in 
the waſhing, and Cloth made of it grows as 
thin as a Cobweb in the Bleaching, before i 
can be brought to a full Colour. 


Ix the Country of Cambray, Ne. where 
the fineſt Flax is raiſed for fine Cambricks, 
Thread, and Lace, the Ground is fallowed 
Summer and Winter for three Vears ſucceſ- 
ſively, and very well dunged; and at ſow- 
ing it is all ftrinkled over with human Or- 
dure taken from their Boghouſes where it 
ferments. This is a very great Expence, 
including the Want of Profits of the Ground 
ſo long; but then, if the Seaſon proves fa» 
vourable for Lint, they will have of dreſt 


Flax upon one Acre, from i800 to 1000 10. 


Weight, which is worth in Holland, even 
in good Lint Years, two Shillings Sterling 
per Pound Weight. By reaſon of the 
Drought this Spring, it has riſen in Holland, 
ſince the Firſt of May 1733. to three Shil- 
lings Sterling the Pound. 


Ou x Seaſons are too precarious, to risk 
an Expence of this Kind, for hard blowing 
Winds, 


1 
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Winds, heavy Rains, or ſudden Droughts 
in the Beginning of Summer, are all dange- 
rous to the Lint Crop: But it imports our 
Manufacture much, that our preſent Way 
of managing our Flax ſhould” be reformed, 

eſpecially now when we make large Parcels 
of fine Cloth; for it is entirely owing to the 
Miſmanagement 'of our Flax, 'that we have 
any bad Cloth; and every Perſon, who 
fows Lint, will find his Account, in prac- 
tiſing the ' Blemiſh Method, in managing of 
every Part, from the firſt Plowing to the 
wg of the Lint to the firſt Heckle.—— 


Tux half of our Lint 1s, in many Places, 
loſt in the watering; whenever it is pulled it 
is ſtript of the Bolls, and bound up hard, 
like Sheaves of Corn, with Bands of itſelf, 
and carried to the Water Green, and then 
thrown into the neareſt Pit or large Pool, in 
any ſmall River or Burn. The Pool is 
dammed up with Earth and Stones, until 
the Water ſwells to make the Hole of a ſuf. | 
ficient Depth, and then the Lint is crammed 
into it, one Sheaf on the Top of another, 
until it be quite full, and then Sods of Earth 
and large Stones are laid on the Top of it, 
to prevent its being carried away by Land 
Floods, in Cafe of a Thunder Shower, or 
ſudden Fall of Rain, which happen ſome- 
times in the Autumn Seaſon, It no running 
Water is near, the Lint is put in the ſame 


Way 
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Way into Moſs-water Pits, and ſtanding 
Pools of ſtagnate Water. In thoſe Places 
it lies in this Condition, full of Mud, and 
its own Slime and Naſtineſs, for a certain 
Time, without Regard to the Weather, 
and is then taken out and ſet up an End, 
with the Band pulled up towards the Top, 
and opened wide at the Bottom to dry ; and 
after all the black Stuff on it is dried in, it 
is then laid out on the Graſs, to little Pur- 
pole; for it is by this Management ſo much 
ſpoiled, and the Whole ſo diſcoloured, that 
it can never afterwards be recovered. The 
Flemiſh Way coſts more Trouble and At- 
tendance, and ſome more Expence than ours 
does; but then, by their Way, we ſhould 
have double the Quantity of Lint we nov 
have, and all of it good, at leaſt, 20 fer 
Cent. better in its Quality, than our beſi 
home-grown Lint is now worth. 


THE right Management of our Flax then 
is of the greateſt Importance to the Linnen 
Manufacture, and we ought, with all poſ- 
ſible Expedition (be the Coſt what it will) 
to have the Flemiſh Method introduced, and 
uniyerſally practiſed over the whole Country, 
that we may have no more Cloth of any 
Kind ſpoiled or diſliklied by the Miſmanage- 
ment of our home-grown Flax. It is there- 
fore moſt humbly propoſed to the honour- 
able Truſtees, Fir, That they ſhould en- 


ter 
5 
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ter into a Contract with their preſent Han- 
ders Flax-dreſſer for Life, on the beſt 
Terms they can, that his Reſidence and 
Abode here, may be fixt and certain : That 
he ſhall teach and inſtiutt ſo many Perſons 
as he can conveniently overſce, in his Art of 
raiſing, &c. and dreſſing of Flax. If our 
Country Gentlemen and Farmers, who ſow 
Lint, ſhould not lay hold of this favourable 
Opportunity, to ſend in proper Perſons, at 
their own Charge, to be inſtructed in this 
Art, which tends ſo much to their own 
Profit, and Advantage of the Country, the 
Truſtees muſt not be ſurprized at it. It is 
no new Thing; the People of every Coun- 
try, as well as ours, are ſhy in following 
what they call Innovations, or practiſing 
any new Method in Buſineſs formerly un- 
known to them; they chuſe rather to tread 
in the old beaten Tract, were it ever ſo pre- 
judicial and unprofitable; but as the Good 
of the ManufaQture ſo much depends upon 
it, the Country muſt be brought into it at 
any Rate. It is therefore alſo propoſed, 
that an Encouragement ſhould be given out 
of the Publick Funds, ſufficient to entertain 
ſo many Perſons, as the foreign Flaxdreſſer 
can inſtruct at one Time, free of any Ex- 
pence to themſelves or Maſters, until their 
own Labour, in dreſſing of Flax, is ſutficient 
to maintain them. That theſe Perſons be con- 
ſtantly employed in dreſſing of Flax, and do 

N carefully 
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carefully attend and obſerye their Maſter in 
all his Progreſs of Management, from the 


firſt plowing, until the Flax is taken off the 
Graſs to be broken, and dreſt. 


Nxr it is propos'd, that the Truſtees ſhould 
bring over a few more skilful Flaxdreſſers, 
and ſettle one or two of them, on the ſame 
Terms, in the Weſt Country, where they 
are moſt wanted, and where it is of the 
greateſt Conſequence to the Manufacture, 
that all their Lint be raiſed, managed and 
dreſt in the beſt Manner; another in Fife, one 
in the Stor mont, one in Angus, and one ſome- 
where in the North, near to Strathbogie. 


AN attentive and diligent Perſon, who is 
kept cloſe at the dreſſing of Flax, and care- 
fully obſerves every Part of the Flander: i 
Method of Management, may be ſuppoſed M 
to be fully inſtructed in the Art in the Space 
of eighteen Months; and then theſe may go 
home and be employed, not only in raiſing, 
managing, and dreſſing of Flax, but alſo in 
inſtructing others in this Art. The Country 
will ſoon reap the Benefit of this Improve- 
ment, which muſt be of great Advantage to 
us, When all our home-grown Flax 1s as 
good in its Quality, as that which comes 
from abroad, which brings in ſo much Mo- 
ney to thole Countries where it is now 
produced. 

TAI 
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Turk Truſtees have been at a good deal 
of Expence, to bring to Perfection a Ma- 
chine for dreſſing of Flax by Water, and 
have at laſt ſucceeded in it; and this will 
in Time prove a great Benefit, and Saving 
to the Country, on this Branch of the Linnen 
Trade. The beſt Flaxdreſſer, when he does 
his utmoſt, cannot finiſh of the heſt Lint 
(for bad and unripe Lint, or Lint not fully 
watered, or ſpoiled in the watering, will 
not bear the Expence of dreſſing, and is 
indeed not worth dreſſing, nor ought it 
to be dreſt) above 12 Pound-weight in a 
Day ; and the Lint Mill will dreſs, at the 
Rate of every Hand employed in it, 16 
Pounds in a Day. The cheapeſt that good 
Lint can be dreſt by the Hand, is 32 Pence 
the long Stone, and it is dreſt at the Mill for 
two Shillings the Stone. A Farmer, who is 
in the Practice of Summer-fallowing his 
Ground, cannot do a Thing more for his 
Advantage, than to ſend in an able-bodied 
young Man to be bred a Flaxdreſſer with 
the Foreigner, and to ſow annually an Acre 
or more of his richeſt fallow Ground with 
Lint, to keep this Servant conſtantly em- 
ployed in managing and dreſſing it; * and 


* The Lint that was produced from one Acre of Ground 
belonging to the Flanders Flaxdreſſer, in the laſt Year 
1732, was eſtimated at 40 l. Value, and allowing him 20 /. 
for his Year's Labour in dreſſing it, there is ſtill great Profit 
to be made of the Ground, when the Scaſon is fayourable. 
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ik his Farm lies within a few Miles of a 
Lint Mill, he may raiſe as much Flax as can 


be dreſt by this Servant, and the Help of 
the Mill, and fend it, from Time to Time, 
to the Market in ſmall Parcels for. Sale, 10 
ſoon as it is ready for the firſt Heckle. 
N. B. THERE muſt be at every Mill, 
beſides the Boys that attend the break. 

ing and ſcutching of the Mill, at leaſt, 

two or three skilful Flaxdreflers to 
finiſh the Flax by the Hand, and to 

pull and draw it, in which they are 
careful never to put the Root and 
Seed Ends together, as we do through 
Inadvertency, but keep | it always Carc- 

fully in the ſame Way it grew, to the 
very Jaſt Operation, whether it be 
heckled or dreſſed for {pinning by Wl 
Bruſhes, as the fine Lint is; and in 
ſpinning, the Thread is always drawn We 

from the Root End, and not by the 
Bucht from the Middle, according o 

the Practice of ſome ordinary Spinnes 


Tus Lint Mill upon the Water of Eden 

a little above Cowpar in Fife, belonging u 
Mr. Hope younger, of Rankeilor, is brought 
to the greateſt Perfection, and is a complete 
Pattern to be followed by others who intend 
to erect Lint Mills, and to follow this uſeful 
and beneficial Trade. This Gentleman haf 
allo begun another Branch of Buſineſs| 
Which 
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which will prove a great Benefit to the Ma- 
nufacture, and it is hoped will be no leſs 
profitable to himſelf, vis. keeping Heckles, 


and skilful Hecklers for. dreſſing of Lint for 
Spinning. us | 

＋ uE Woollen Manufacture of England 
ne ver came to a right bearing, until the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Woolſtapler came to be a Trade; 
and it muſt fare juſt ſo with the Linnen. 
Here is a fine Branch of Buſineſs for any 
Gentleman who has the Conveniency of 
Water for erecting a Lint Mill; he may 
either raiſe Lint himſelf, or buy it in the Boon 
from others, and dreſs it by his Mill for the 
Heckle; he may have his Hecklers in a 
convenient Houſe near to it, for dreſſing and 
ſtapling the Lint by proper Heckles, into 
fine dreſt Flax, fine dreſt Tow, common 


Tow, Backings, and Breards, for the Ser- 
vice of the Country Spinners. | 


_ Tris will greatly increaſe our Spinning, 
when every Perſon may be ſerved with that 
Staple of Flax or Tow they are moſt accu- 
ſtomed to ſpin, and which, by conſtant 
Practice, they ſpin beſt, and with the great- 
eſt Expedition; and when fo many Days, 
that are now mil-ſpent by our Spinners in 
heckling of Lint (fon bitter bad Hecklers 
they are) ſhall be employed in ſpinning : It 
is therefore propoſed, 
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Tux the Truſtees ſhould give an En- 
couragement higher than they did before, 
for erecting a greater Number of Lint Mills, 
upon this Condition, That the Undertakers 
ſhall become bound to fit up and finiſh their 
Mills after the Manner, and every Way as 
perfect and complete, as Mr. Hope's Mill on 
the River of Eden; that they build large 
Shades for preſerving the Flax that comes to 
be dreft, from Damage by Rain, while it 
lies by them undreſt; and that they oblige 
themſelves to ſet up and follow the Trade of 
a Flaxdreſſer and Stapler, by heckling of 
Lint, into all proper Sorts and Staples fit for 
ſpinning, to be ſold to the Country Spinners 
in ſmall Parcels, at the common Price of the 
Country. 


THE next Branch of Buſineſs in the Lin- 
nen Trade is the Spinning, which is the chief 
Support of the Manufacture; and, as this 
Article requires and employs the greateſt 
Numbers of Hands, great Care ſhould be 


taken to diffuſe and extend i it over the whole 
Country. 


Tux Spinning Schools, eſtabliſhed by the 
Truſtees, Sc. on the publick Encourage- 


ment, have much improven us in fine Spin- 


ping, and in making of Thread : But, ; 
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Check, to aſcertain its Sufficiency at a fo- 
reign Market, and that our Yarn brings in 
more Money to the Country, when it is 
wrought up into Cloth, than when it is 
made into Thread only; I am humbly of 
Opinion, that this Article of Thread-making 
ought to be no further encouraged. So long 
as we have good Yarn, it more Profit 1s to 
be got by Thread than Cloth, enough of 
Thread will be made, and thoſe who make 
it well, will always find a Market for it. 


Taz French Spinning School has bred a 
great many good Spinners of fine Yarn in 
this City and Neighbourhood; but many of 
them are Perſons of Condition ; and when 
cheſe have gratified their Curioſity of having 
learned it, and ſpun as much as will make a 
Piece of Cambrick, or ſo, for themſelves, 
they give over the Practice ef it, and are of 
no further Uſe to the Manufacture. Fine 
Spinning is a Trade in the Weſt Country; 
but as their Yarn is made of unripe Lint, and 
not ſpun in the Picardy Way, although it 
be as ſmall and fine, and almoſt as even as 
the French ſpun Yarn, yet it is weak, and 
cannot ſtand in the Loom to be Warp for 
Cambrick; all that can be now made of it, 
is Woof for Cambrick; and even then the 
Cloth where it is, thins much in the bleach- 
ing. When the fine Yarn comes in to con- 
tend for the Prizes, one can at firſt View di- 
N4 Afiivguiſh 
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comes from the Weſt. Their Yarn is fully 


ſon fully inſtructed by them, and every Way 
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Ringuiſh the Yarn ſpun in this Country, by 
thoſe taught by the French, from that which 


as fine as ours; but when tried by a magni- 
fying Glaſs, theirs appears rough and ouzie, 
and of a bad Colour; whereas, the Varn 
ſpun of the foreign Lint, by the French 
Scholars, appears, through a Glaſs, ſmooth 
and clear, like a Horſe-hair Fiſhing- line, 
and is of a fine Colour. It is fit for Warp, 
as well as Woof, and when it is made into 
fine Cambrick, comes to a fine Colour ſoon, 
without thinning the Cloth. If therefore a 
French Spinning Miſtreſs, or ſome other Per- 


as well qualified and skilful as they are, was 
ſettled ſome where about Glaſgow or Paiſley, 
to teach their Spinners the Way of drefling 
their Flax by Bruſhes, and to ſpin in the 


French Way, we ſhould ſoon have Plenty of : 


fine Yarn to advance the Cambrick Trade; 
and we ſhould have no Occaſion for any 
other Schools for fine Yarn than theſe two, 
one here, and one in the Weſt. 


WHEN the Truſtees form their next Plan, 


tis humbly ſubmitted, if it will not be 2 


greater Adyantage to the ManufaQture, to 
extend the ſpinning of ordinary Linnen 
Yarn, that no more high Salaries ſhould be 
given for Spinning Schools of fine Yarn, noi 
any other Schools of that Kind continued, 

othel 
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other than theſe two in the French Way; 
that an Encouragement, not exceeding 5 or 
10 I. a Year ſhould be given to a good or- 
dinary Spinner (in every Town, where 
ſpinning of Linnen Yarn is not commonly 
praiſed) to keep a large Room for inſtruct- 
ing all the Girls in the Place, eſpecially the 
poorer Sort, who muſt earn their Bread by 
their Labour; and that, for the Encourage- 
ment of theſe Girls, and to create an Emu- 
lation among them, a Spinning- Wheel ſhould 
be contended for once a Year, or oftner, to 
be given to any Girl bred at the School, 
who ſpins a certain Quantity of the beſt Yarn, 
to be determined in the ſame Manner with 
the Prize Money upon the fine Yarn, which 
ought alſo to be continued. 


THe purging and waſhing of Yarn is now 
pretty well underſtood, ſince Mr. Holdir's 
Receipts for that Purpoſe have been diſperſed 
over the Country, and the People, in ſeveral 
Parts, taught by him to practiſe it: But 
this ought to be done by the Dealer in Yarn, . 
another Branch of Buſineſs of the Linnen 
Trade, that will prove a great Benefit to the 


ManufaQure, and very beneficial to thoſe 
who follow it. 


Axy Perſon who underſtands Yarn, may 
buy it up in {mall Parcels from the Spinners, 
and fort it; and when any Weaver, Houſe- 

wite, 
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wife, or Clothmaker, has Occaſion for Yarn, 
they. may be ſerved by the Yarn Merchant, 
with any Quantity they want, all of the 
fame Girſt or Staple, Colour and Fineneſs, 
waſhed and emptied, ready to be put in the 
Loom. Were this Trade more followed, 
and become univerſal, we ſhould have no 
more bad Cloth, nor any Cloth diſliklied by 
Bars, Strips, or Pirns, occaſioned by put- 
ting different Kinds of Yarn, or Yarn: ſpun 
of different Kinds of Flax, in the ſame 
Piece. The next Article of the Manufacture 
is the Weaving, which wants much to be 
improved. 


- Our Weavers were formerly in no Eſteem, 
and their Buſineſs little underſtood or re- 
garded by any body. They were, and till 
are very ill appointed for Looms : Their 
Reeds were bad, and they had no Variety 
of them, which put them under a kind of 
Neceſſity of working different Staples of 
Cloth in the fame Reed, and introduced a 
bad Practice of working Threes in the Reed, 
which is now diſuſed. 


THERE was not ſuch a Thing as a good 
Reed to be got in the Country, and thoſe 
commiſſioned from abroad were ſeldom fent 
them of the ſame Kind they wanted. That 
Difficulty is now removed, ſince the Truſtees 
brought over from Feland a Countryman of 

Our 
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our own, an exceeding skilful Reedmaker 
(whoſe Father ſettled in Ireland upon the 
Eſtabliſhment and Improvement of their 
Manufacture) the Country may be now ſer- 
ved with good Reeds, of all e at rea- 
ſonable Rates. 


Tu E Prizes of 2 7. 10 5. on the fineſt, 
1 J. 10 5. on the ſecond, and 1. on the com- 
mon Staple of Linnen, given annually to 
the beſt made Piece of Cloth of theſe ſeveral 
Kinds, at each Station where a Stamp Maſter 
is ſettled, have done great Service to the 
Manufacture; and the Reeds, Harneſs, 
Shuttles, and Temples, allo lately given to 
the Weavers who happen to work the Pieces 
ef Cloth that gain the Prizes, have improven 
the Cloth in its Goodneſs much more. By 
E theſe the Country Weavers ſee the Benefit 
of working with good Tools, and are in- 
formed how to be furniſhed with them. It 
is therefore, with Submiſſion, propoſed to 

the Truſtees, when they form their next 
Plan, that for the further i improving of the 
y Weaving, inſtead of theſe Prizes to Houſe- 
g wives in Money, there ſhould be annually 
@ given, at each Station where a Stamp Maſter 

now 1s, or where they ſhall be afterwards 
ſettled, a good Dutch Loom, made by a 
ckilful Hand, of ſeaſoned Wood, with a 
tine Reed, Harneſs, Shuttle, and Temples, 
a a Prize for the beſt made and whitened 


Cloth, 
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Cloth, of the fineſt Kind; a Slider Loom 
made after 'the Jri/þ Manner, with all its 
Appurtenances, in the ſame Way, as a Prize 
to the beſt made Piece of Cloth of the ſecond 
Staple; and a well made Loom of the ordi- 
nary Sort, completely mounted, in the fame 
Manner, as a Prize for the beſt made and 
whitened Piece of Cloth of the common 
Staple. 


THEsE Prizes muſt fall, where they 
ought, into the Hands of the Weavers, and 
will contribute greatly to improve us in 
weaving, in which we have already ſucceeded 
beyond our Expectation. Theſe good 
Looms will diſcoyer to the Country, every 
where, the great Advantage of working with 
good Tools, and improye the Weavers in 
the Uſe of them; and any good Loom- 
wright may, from theſe Patterns, furniſh the 
Country with Looms of the ſame Sort ; and 
if the Country were once ſufficienly ſtocked 
with them, theſe Prize Looms would ſo far 
ſerve the new entering Weavers, who might 
purchaſe them from thoſe who gain the 
Prizes, if they have any Occaſion for them 
themſelves. They would likewiſe prove 4 
ſtrong Motive to incite the young Tradeſmen 
(who are not the worſt Workmen) to im— 
prove themſelves, and to raiſe their Reputa- 
tion for good Maſters, by gaining of theſe 
Prizes themſelves. 

T HE 
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Tax Funds under the Direction of the 
Truſtees are by far too ſcanty to anſwer all 
the Demands of the Linnen Manufacture, 
was it to be improven with that Expedition, 
in all its Branches, which the State of the 
Trade betwixt England, and the foreign Lin- 
nen Countries, requires, as well as the parti- 


cular Intereſt of this Part of the united 


Kingdom, and the general Good of the 
Whole. Theſe Prizes, propoſed for the 
Improvement of the Weaving, amount to 
three times the Sum that is now given for 
the Encouragement of that Branch, exclu- 
ſive of the Reeds, Harneſs, Shuttles, and 
Temples; and as the procuring of further 
Funds from the Publick, may be attended 
with Difficulties and Delays, however ne- 
ceſſary they may be for promoting the com- 
mon Intereſt of the Publick; and that the 
Truſtees are authorized by his Majeſty's 
Letters Patents, to vary the Application of 
the Funds already granted, from Purpoſes 
that may appear to, be leſs important and ne- 
ceſſary, and not to have anſwered the End 
defignea by them, to others that from Ex- 
perience are found to be of greater Impor- 
tance and Neceſſity, and to promiſe greater 
Succeſs : I ſhall beg Leave to ſuggeſt an 
Alteration, which, in the Opinion of many 
Skilful Perſons, may be ſafely made, much 
to the Ad vantage of the Manufacture. 


W HEN 
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WuM we applied for the Linnen Act of 
Parliament, in Auno 1727, and for his Ma. 
jeſty's Patent (directing the Application and 
Diſtribution of the Funds, then appropriated 
by Parliament, to the ſeveral Uſes therein 
mentioned) we were like ſo many blind Men 
groping in the Dark; we knew not where 
or how to begin to retrieve our Affairs: 
But the impartial Execution of that Act of 
Parliament, and the careful and faithful Ap. 
plication of the Funds (ſmall as they are) 
have opened our Eyes, and made a full Dif. 
_covery of all our Faults, Failings, and Im- 
perfections; we now fee clearly through al 
the Cauſes of our Defeats, and want only 
ſufficient Store of proper Remedies, to cur 
them. 


THE Premium of 15 5. upon the Acre of 
Ground ſown with Flax, intended as an En- 
couragement to increaſe the Quantity cf 
home-grown Flax, and to improve us in out 
Method of managing it, bas fallen much 
ſhort of the End propofed. It has been nov 
continued for ſix Years, and the Quantities 
of home-grown Flax are nevertheleſs very 
little, if at all, increaſed, and our Method ol 
managing Flax not in the leaſt varied to Ad- 
vantage, nor the Flax, raiſed upon this En- 
couragement any better than the common 


Flax of the Country. | 
W_..- WI 
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Wx do not want to raiſe Flax ſo much, 
as we want to raiſe good Flax: It 1s there- 
fore propoſed, that the Truſtees ſhould ap- 
ply to his Majeſty, when they form their 
next Plan, to be empowered to ſuperſede 
that Encouragement, and that all the Save- 
ings on that Head, and the Sayings on every 
other Branch ſhould be applied, in the firſt 
Place, as an Encouragement to reform the 
Country in their Method of raiſing and ma- 
naging, &c. their Flax, and to extend and 
diffuſe, over the whole Country, the Flemiſh 


Method of raiſing and managing of Flax, 
already introduced, 


Txt Improvement of this Branch juſtly 
claims the Preference, ſince we now know 
for certain, (from Experience) that all our 
bad Cloth is owing to the Badneſs of our 
S home-grown Flax, ariſing from our Miſma- 
nagement of it. Were this Method univer- 
ſally underſtood, and every where practiſed, 
we know, from the Experiments already 
made of it, that all our Flax ſhould be good 
in its Quality, and have Reaſon to believe, 

that the Quantities of home-grown Flax, 
ſhould be alſo greatly increaſed ; for we find, 
from the ſame Experiments, that thoſe who 


follow this Method reap great Profits by 
raiſing of Flax. 


* Vide p. 143. 3 
HEN 
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Wu N this Flemiſh Method is univerſally 
underſtood, Application may be made for an 
"AR of Parliament to prevent the Manage. 
ment of Flax by any other Way, under pro- 
per Penalties ; for heedleſs Perſons, of an 
indolent and lazy Diſpoſition, will al ways 
allow Sloth and Eaſe to get the better of 
their Intereſt, and muſt be reſtrained by 
good Laws from doing Harm to themſelye 
or others. 


Is the Savings on the ſowing of Acre, 
Sc. and other Purpoſes, ſhall appear to be 
more than is required to bring the Country 
ſpeedily into this Method (already taken 
Notice of) of managing our home-grown 
Flax, the Remainder may be applied towards 
the further Improvement of the Weaving, 
or for extending the right Method of bleach- WM 
ing of our Linnen of every Staple, which 
225 perhaps deſerye a Preference. : 


Wx have, by the Help of publick En- 
couragement, introduced and brought to Per- 
fection the Art of bleaching of fine Linnen, a iM 
practiſed in Holland. At every publickB 
Field, Quantities of fine Cloth have been 
brought to as good a Colour as any whitend 
in Holland. We miſcarry now and then ia 
ſeveral Pieces; but we now know, that this 


is not owing to the Want of Skill or Pains 
83 10 
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in the Bleacher, but to the Badneſs of the 
Flax whereof the Cloth is made. We can- 
not bleach ſo cheap as the HZollanders do, 
and when the Cauſes of this are duly weigh'd 
and conſidered in Parliament, we ſhall, no 
doubt, procure the ſame Encouragement 
that this and every other Nation gives to 
put their own Manufactures, at leaſt, upon 
an equal Footing with Foreigners, who are 
their Rivals in the Trade. 


THe ſeveral Kinds of Pot-Aſhes and Sope 
made at preſent only in Holland, of a par- 
ticular Kind of Pot-Aſh, Olive, and Hemp- 
ſeed-oil, uſed in bleaching of fine Linnen, 
are all brought from Holland, and are there 
purchaſed .by their Bleachers, from 60 to 
70 per Cent. cheaper than they coſt our 
Bleachers here, including the high Duties, 
Freight and Charges. There is alſo one 
Material, the Product of Poland, without 
which fine Cloth cannot be brought to a full 
Colour; but when we tend to Dantsick to 
enquire for it, it is not fo much as known, 
or to be found there, by the ſame Denomi- 
nation under which the Dutch ſell it in Hol- 
land; and, which is ſtill worſe, our Holland 
Factors do not underſtand the Qualities of. 
theſe Materials, and are ſometimes impoſed *. 
on, and ſend them bad of their Kinds, or one 
Sort inſtead of another. Butter-Milk is alſo 
cheaper in Holland than here; but as m_ 
| O 0 
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of our low Grounds are incloſed and turned 


into Graſs, we may expect to have that Com- 
modity at an eaſier Rate. 


Wr muſt rely on our Members of Parlia. 
ment to make a proper Application, to haye 
the Duties taken off theſe foreign Materials 
uſed in bleaching of Linnen; or, to encou- 
rage the making of them at Home, or in the 
Plantations, at leaſt that ſo many of them as 
are RE publick Bleach Fields, ſhould be 

exempted from the Payment of Duty; and, 
to 3 any Abuſe in this, the Truſtees 
may be directed to lay before the Commiſſio- 
ners of the Cuſtoms, annually, an Account 
of the Quantities that are wanted for the Ser- 
vice of theſe Fields; that they ſhould im- 
port them, and direct the Delivery of them, 
at the Sight of a proper Officer of the Reve- 
nue, to the Maſters of the ſeveral Bleach 
Fields, at the prime Coſt. When they give 
in the Account for the ſucceeding Vear, they 
ſhould alſo give in to the Commiſſioners 
of the Revenue, an Account of the Quanti- 
ties of Cloth bleached at the ſeveral Fields, 


the Materials uſed, and how many remain on 
Fand unuſed, Se. 


THE Truſtees ſhould alſo ſend over, at 


the publick Charge, one of their beſt Bleach- 
ers to Dantzick, to find out that Poliſh Ma- 


terial, and to inſtruct the Factors there in the 
right 
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right Knowledge of it, that we may be 
ſerved with it from thence directly, good of 


iss Kind z and ſhould ſend the ſame Perſon 


to Holland, to teach our Factors there a Way 
to know the Sufficiency of all the Materials 
brought from thence. 


Ir ſome Care is not taken to relieve our 


publick Bleach Fields of this heavy Burden 


they groan under, this valuable Branch of 
the Trade will run a Risk of being loſt, 


notwithſtanding the great Expence it has coſt 
the Publick, and much more to the private 
Adventurers, who have ſunk large Sums in 
laying out Fields, building of proper Houſes, 


and furniſhing them with Coppers, Vats, 
Tubs, Sc. and bringing over annually fo- 
reign Servants, at high Wages, to inſtruct 


our People in the Way of handling and 
working the Cloth. Were all the Materials 
for bleaching to be had here, at as eaſy 
Rates as in Holland, as Labour is fully as 


cheap here as in Holland, and as our People 
will, by Experience, improve in their Dex- 
terity and Slight in working, we may rea- 


ſonably hope to be ſoon capable of bleach- 
ing as cheap as the Hollanders do. 


Wurf the Linnen Manufacture is fo 
fully eſtabliſned, as with us, it muſt be car- 
ried on in all its Branches, and in every 

ind and Staple of Cloth. The Holland 


O 2 Manner 
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Manner of Bleaching is only for fine Goods; 
for Cloth under three Shillings per Yard can- 
not bear the Expence of it, nor does ſuch 
Cloth require ſo high a Colour. We have 
already one Bleach Field ſettled at Ormi- 
floun, where the Iriſh Method of Bleaching 
is practiſed, (who uſe no Milk) and it ſuc- 
ceeds very well in whitening of middlin 
Cloth, at ſuch Rates as thoſe Kind of Goods 
can bear. The Colour given in this Way 
is ſufficient for all our Shirting and Sheeting, 
from eighteen Pence to three Shillings per 
Yard. Bleach Fields of this Kind ought to 
be eſtabliſhed over the whole Country for iſ 
our great Staple, of which we. make the 
greateſt Quantities, viz. from twelye Pence 
to two Shillings a Yard, which goes moſtly 
to London for printing ; for it is impoſſible 
to prevent the Uſe of hurtful Materials, foi 
long as any Part of the Bleaching remains in 


private Hands, where the Law cannot take MW 
Effe& for want of Proof. | 


Many Hundreds of Women miſemploy iſ 
five Months of the Year, in tending th 
bleaching of a few Pieces of ordinary Lin- 
nen, on the Banks of every running Brock, 
or near any large Spring: As theſe are al 
good Spinners, this is a great” Loſs to tit 

Manufacture. Four Men and ſix Women, 
. by the Means of a Bleach Field well laid out 
proper Houſes, Utenſils and Materials, wil 
diſpatci 
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diſpatch as much Work, and whiten to Pur- 
poſe more Cloth than fixty of theſe Women 
do in their preſent Way; and were publick 
Bleach Fields laid out in convenient Places 
for the Service of the whole Country; we 
ſhould not only have all our Cloth well 
whitened, without the Uſe of any hurtful 
Material, but alſo our Spinning greatly in- 
creaſed ; for theſe Women would ſpin more 
in the five Summer Months, than they do in 
the other Seven, when the Days are ſhort, 
and they muſt be put to the Expence of Fire 
and Candle, and have in that Seaſon alſo 
ſeveral other Kinds of Work to do. 


Ar preſent the Cloth bleached by every 
private Hand, differs ſo much one Piece from 
another, that ſcarce one Pack of Goods, of 
the ſame Fineneſs, is to be had of the lame 
Colour; but was all our Cloth whitened in 
publick Fields, all of the ſame Staple would 
be alſo of the ſame Colour. 


THE Town of Dumfermling have lately 
undertaken to lay out a Bleach Field for 
their great Staple, Table Linnen ; and if 
they ſucceed, we have good Ground to hope 
that others will follow their Example: And 
the Truſtees will, no doubt, give all the 
Encouragement in their Power (to aſſiſt an 
Perſon who is willing to ſet ſo good a Work on 
O 3 Foot) 
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Foot) that the State of the Funds under 
their Direction will allow of. 


MR. Holden has lately undertaken to la 
out a very large Bleach Field in the Neigh- 
bourhood of Dundee, for bleaching ſo much 
of their loweſt Staple as they are in Uſe to 
export white, with Kelp, atſuch a Rate as 
thoſe low-priced Goods can bear. If this 
ſucceeds, another of the ſame Kind near to 
Aberbrothock, and one in the Neighbour- 
hood of Montroſe or Brechin, will be ſuffi. 
cient for whitening all the coarſe Goods of 
Angus; and, by Degrees, we may have the 
Bleaching upon a right Footing every where, 
and all carried on in publick Fields, where the 
Laws, regulating the Trade of Bleaching 
muſt be duly obſerved, and the Country in- 
tirely freed of the leaſt Apprehenſion of the 
Uſe of any hurtful Material, which will very 
much advance the Value of our Cloth of 
every Kind. 


Tux Manufacture of Cambrick is put 
upon as good a Footing as it can be. Since 
the Truſtees have given an Encouragement 
for Apprentices, &c. the foreign Weavers 
have as many as they can inſtruct, We want 
only to bring in the Weſt Country to a 
right Method of managing their Flax, of 
dreſſing it with des and ſpinning in the 

55 Picard 
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Picardy Way ; that we may be furniſhed 
with Quantities of fine Yarn for Cambrick 
Warp, as well as Woof, which they do al- 
| ready very well. It is a Loſs to. this Manu- 
facture, that no Perſons of any great Stock 
have as yet bound themſelves to it. This 
would prove a beneficial Trade for any 
Man of Subſtance, to breed himſelf a Cam- 
brick-Weaver ; he might then buy up his 
own Yarn, and keep as many Looms at work 
as his Stock will admit of; or, he might buy 
up Cambricks green, from the poor Weavers 
(which no Man but a bred Cambrick Weaver 
durſt venture upon, ſo difficult is it to know 
the Value of thoſe Goods, before they are 
whitened) and bleach and finiſh them for 
Sale, upon his own Account. 


THe laſt Article of the Linnen Trade, is 
the making up, and finiſhing of Goods for 
| the Market. In this we were abſolute 
Strangers, until two Preſſes for that Purpoſe 
8 were ſet up at Glaſgow by the Help-of pub- 
licx Encouragement ; one, after the Dutch 
Manner, for fine plain Linnen, and another 
hot Preſs, afrer the Mancheſter Manner, for 
coloured Goods, ſuch as Bongals, Checks, and 
Handkerchiefs, Sc. Were the Houſes 
(where theſe Preſſes are) enlarged, and more 
Preſſes ſet up in them to anſwer the Demands 
of the Dealers, without Loſs of Time in 
waiting while the Preſſes are full of other 
O 4 Goods 
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Goods; theſe would be ſufficient to ſerve 
the whole Weſt Country, Glaſgow being 
their chief Market, and Place for Exportation. 
It a Set of theſe Preſſes were ſet up in this 
City, or any where in its Neighbourhood, 
for making up, and finiſhing of plain and 
coloured Goods, which go from hence Coaſt- 
wiſe to London, or are exported from this 
Place to the Plantations ; they would do 
much to ſerve all the Manufacture of this 
Country of the Lothians, and the Manu- 
factures of Fife, which are fold at this Mar- 
ket. 

THr1s Kind of Finiſhing is a great Ad- 
vantage to all Kinds of Goods, to pleaſe the 
Eye of the Buyer. Some Kinds, eſpecially 
coloured Goods, and fine Linnen, are ad- 
vanced in their Value above five per Cent. 
at ſome Markets, by right Up- making: But 
Goods intended fot printing, fell beſt in the 
Water- fold. As thoſe Goods are to un- 
dergo another Manufacture, before they are 
pretented in the Market for Sale, thoſe who 


deal in them chuſe to buy them without any 
Up-making. 


WHERE=-EVER any Quantities of Lin- 
nen Goods are fold for Exportation, there 
ought to be a common packing Preſs to make 
up all their Pales neatly ; and Care ſhould be 
taken, that every Pack conſiſt of Pieces f 
4 | Cloth 
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cloth all of the ſame Kind, Price, and 
Lengths; that the Buyer be not put to 
the Trouble of opening up, and toſſing over 
the whole Packs in a Warehouſe, before he 
can find a Parcel of the particular Kind of 
Goods he wants. This will be no Inconve- 
niency to the Exporter, where a whole Car- 
go is conſigned to the ſame Factor, which is 
often the Caſe; for inſtead of eyery one 
ſending his own Packs, each Pack mixt with 
Goods of different Kinds, Lengths and Prices, 
as they now do (which is much complained 
of at London, both by the Factors and Lin- 
nen-drapers) he may ad viſe his Factor, that 
he has conſigned to him, &c. ſo many Pieces, 
of ſuch a Length and Price each, in Pack 
No 1. ſo many in Pack Ne 2, and fo on, 


THERE ought to be one of thoſe packing 
Preſſes at Perth, one at Dundee, one at 
Aberbrothock, and one at Montroſe That 
at Edinburgh may ſerve for Dumfermling, 
Kirkcaldy, Cowpar, and other Goods of 


Fife, that are exported, and Glaſgow for all 
the Weſt, 


THE Security of the Linnen Manufacture 


depends chiefly upon the rigorous and im- 


poet Execution of the Linnen Act of Par- 
1ament, made 1727. and this upon the Di- 

ligence and Fidelity of the Stamp Maſters 
and Riding Officers; and Readineſs of the 


Juſtices 
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Juſtices of the Peace, and Magiſtrates within 
Burgh, to hear and determine all Complaints 
ſpeedily, as that excellent Law directs. So 
long as the juſtices and Magiſtrates continue 
to do their Duty as they have done; and ſo 
long as the Truſtees follow the Reſolution 
they at firſt laid down, and have hitherto 
ſteadily purſued, of encouraging their Offi- 
cers, while they continue diligent and faith- 
ful in the Execution of their Truſt, and to 
make the Certainty of their Bread depend 
upon their own Honeſty; and to ceſhier 
them without Mercy, when they are con- 
victed of a Fault, the Manufacture is ſafe, 
and muſt ever be ſo in ſuch Hands. : 


Mr. Huolden's Machine for examining 
Cloth, is a ſevere and a juſt Trial of the 
Goodneſs of Cloth, and diſcoyers, at once, 
the leaſt Fault in it. As this Machine 
likewiſe meaſures with the greateſt Exact- 
neſs, while the Stamp Maſter is ſurveying, 
the Practice of it will contribute greatly to 
the Eaſe of the Stamp Maſter, and towards 
his Difpatch in his Buſineſs: It is therefore 
propoſed, that the Truſtees ſhould either 
furniſh each of their Stamp Maſters with one 
of them, at the publick Charge, or oblige 
them to purchaſe one. If any of them have 
not ſeen it, they may be inſtructed in the 
Uſe of it by the Riding Officers on their 


Circuit. The Stamp Maſters are at preſent 
rather 
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rather too few in Number for the Service of 
the Country; but the "Truſtees will, no 
doubt, take Care to increaſe their Stations 
and Number, as the ManufaQture extends, 
which they have formerly done, from Time 
to Time, as the Circumſtances of the Manu- 
facture required, that no Weaver or Cloth- 
maker may be put to the Inconveniency of 


carrying his Cloth too far from Home to be 
inſpected and ſtampt. 


Ir is obvious, from what has been ſaid, 
how neceſſary theſe Improvements of the 
Linnen Manufacture are in all its Branches, 
and how much it imports this Country, and 
the common Intereſt of the united Kingdom 
of Great-Britain in general, to have them 
brought ſpeedily to Perfection. They are 
therefore moſt humbly ſubmitted to the 
Conſideration of thoſe Perſons who have it 
in their Power to make them effectual; that 
as they tender the common Good of their 
Country, which comprehends the particular 
Good of every Individual in it, they will 


be at Pains to ſet on foot, and to bring to 
Perfection ſo good a Work. 


Firſt, THAT the Juſtices of the Peace ſet | 
about the erecting of Country Work- houſes 
tor employing of the Poor, and breeding all 
our ſpare Hands to ſome Branch of the 
Linnen Trade; and that none, who are 


abl» 
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able to work, be allowed any longer to be 
idle.“ 


ae THrar the Truſtees apply the 
Funds under their Direction, to the beſt 
Advantage, to further theſe Improvements. 


Thirdly, Thar the Royal Boroughs, 
who were at the Trouble and Expence of 
preparing and procuring the Linnen AQ of 
Parliament, and the Application of theſe 
Funds, and who are ſtill at the Expence of 
the Management of them, ſhould, with our 
Repreſentatives in Parliament, make the pro- 
per Applications for ſuch other Encourage- 
ments to the Linnen Manufacture, as depend 
upon the Legiſlature; that the ſame Adyan- | 
tages may be granted to us in this Trade, 
which this, and every other State, that 
wifely confiders and purſues its own Intereſt, 
gives to its own Home Manufactures, in Pre- 
ference to Foreigners, who carry on, and 
deal in the ſame Trade. 


* Videp. 32. 
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Intereſt of ScoTLAND 
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A. 


——_— 
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—— Nor look on, 
Shamefully paſſive, while Batavian Fleets 
Defraud us of the glitt ring finny Swarms, 
That heave our Frits, and crowd upon our Shores; 
How all-enlivening Trade to rouſe, and wing 
The proſp'rous Sail, from ev'ry growing Port, 
Unchalleng'd, round the Sea-incircled Globe; 
And thus united Britain, Britain make 
Intire th Imperial Miſtreſs of the Deep. 


TRhoMso0N's Seaſons. 


”Y 


— 


the ſame Government, and all 
Members of one Society, gives 
us many and great Advantages 
over other Nations. We have a bold Coaſt 
all round, which frees us from the great 


Expence 
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Expence that the Inhabitants of flat-coaſting 
Countries are put to, in raiſing and keeping in 
Repair Dikes and Bulwarks, to defend their 
Country from the Overflowings and En- 
croachments of the Sea, 


NATIONS on the Continent are obliged 
to build Forts, and to fortify Towns at a 
great Expence; to keep theſe Fortifications 
in conſtant Repair; and to gariſon them 
with regular Forces to defend their Frontiers 
from Invaſion, or the Encroachments of bad 
Neighbours. They are alſo obliged to keep 
large Armies in Pay, even in Times of 
Peace, in Caſe of a Rupture : But we are, by 
our Situation, in a great Meaſure exempted 
from all thoſe Expences; our Coaſts defend 
us from the Sea, and the Seas defend us 
from Foreigners. We can neither be ſud- 
denly nor eaſily attacked; for a very ſmall 
Land Army will take a very great Fleet to 
tranſport it. Y 


To our Situation we owe it, that our 
Army conſiſts but of an Handful of Troops 
in Compariſon of the Armies that ſmaller 
States are obliged to keep in conſtant Pay; 


that we have no more Forts than are necel- 


ſary to defend our beſt Harbours, and navi- 
gable Rivers, and a few Places of Arms. 
We have no fortified Towns, ſave Port/- 
mouth, and Berwick, which deſerves not the 
Name, 


5 
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Name. In Times of Peace we maintain no 
more regular Forces than are neceſſary to 
keep the Peace of a Country, ſo populous 
and extenſive; to preſerve good Order, and 
to quell and ſuppreſs any factious Inſurrection, 
or popular Tumult, that might involve us 
in Confuſion, and endanger our Liberties. 
We place our Confidence chiefly in our na- 
val Force; and while we are Maſters of the 
Seas that ſurround us, a powerful Fleet and 

a moderate Land Army will, in all human 
Probability, prove a ſufficient Security. 


So uncertain are the Winds, that a ſmall 
Fleet may poſſibly eſcape ours, and land a 
few Troops on ſome of the remote Parts of 
our Coaſts; but it would be very difficult 
for ſuch a Fleet to ſecure its Retreat, and a 
| ſmall Land Army, without Hopes of Relief, 

could not ſubſiſt long in an Enemy's Coun- 
try. No prudent Adminiſtration will ever 
undertake an Enterprize ſo dangerous, 
where there 1s ſcarce a Chance of ſucceed- 


7 


ing. — 


Tux Court of Spain deſigned a Deſcent 
upon us in 1719: But their Admiral Cafta- 
gnetta ſeemed to judge better of the Risk he 
run, than thoſe who concerted the Scheme; 
he bore hard to Windward with his Men of 
War, until he loſt Company with the Tranſ- 
ports, and thereby ſaved his own and his 


Maſter's 
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Maſter's Honour at the Expence of the Pro- 
ject. In 1708. the French, with a Squa- 
dron of light and clean Ships from Dunkirk, 
came upon our Coaſts with a ſmall Body of 
Troops; but our Fleet was in with them, 
before they could get any of their Men 
landed. 


Ax x Nation that has Acceſs to the Sea, 
may, by Force of Money, build or pur- 
chaſe · a Fleet of Ships, but very few Nations 
have a ſufficient Number of good Sailors to 
man them; and, without theſe, a Fleet 
(like a Fort without a Gariſon to defend it) 
is of no Uſe. 


No Nation can have a Navy, where there 
is not a Fund of Buſineſs to breed and em- 
ploy Seamen, without any Expence to the 
Publick, but when they are actually em- 
ployed in the Service of the Publick. A 
Fleet depends upon Navigation, Navigation 
upon Trade, and Trade upon Home Manu- 
factures and Fiſheries. We have many and 
various Means to ſupport and increaſe all 
theſe, beyond any Nation in the Univerſe, 
Our Plantation Trade (as before obſerved) 
is a great Fund for carrying on eyery one of 
theſe Branches of Buſineſs. 


THE Watermen employed in Wherries, 


and other ſmall Boats on the Riyer of Thames, 
and 
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and the ſerving of London with Firing from 
Northumberland, and the Firth of Forth, 
breeds and maintains great Numbers of good 
Sailors, and theſe, with the Ships in the 
River, are always at hand to man the 
Royal Navy on any ſudden Emergency, 
while the Merchants may ſoon be furniſhed 
with other Sailors from a greater Diſtance. 
But, 


Ou Coaſt-fiſhing is, of all others, the 
greateſt Nurſery for Seamen. This Buſi- 
neſs is carried on, more or leſs, in every 
Part upon the Coaſts of the whole Iſland of 
Great Britain, and upon the Coaſts of all 
the Iſlands that belong to it. Every Man, 
who has been a few Years in the Practice of 
going to Sea to fiſh in an open Boat, makes 
a good Seaman before the Maſt, and moſt of 
them do go to Sea, when an Occaſion of a 
good Voyage comes in their Way ; and when 
it is over, they return again unto the Fiſh 
ing, until ſuch another Opportunity offers. 


THe fiſhing of Herrings, by large Buſhes, 
in deep Water, is a Trade that formerly 
bred and employed great Numbers of Sailors, 
aud was a very great Fund, both of Navi- 
gation and Trade, to the United Provinces. 
By the Failure of the Herring Markets in 
the Baltick, and other Ports in the North, 
that Trade is much decayed. Two thouſand 
| P Buſhes 
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Buſhes uſed to be annually employed in it, 
and now they rarely fit out above Three 
hundred. Good Herrings give the higheſt 
Price in Flanders, and the other neighbour- 
ing Provinces ; and where it not for-thoſe 
Markets, which are ſecured to the Hollander, 
by their Situation, this Trade would pro- 
bably be given up. We attempted it lately 
upon a Subſcription-Stock raifed by the 
Freemen Burgeſſes of the Royal Boroughs, 
and carried it on for ſome Years at fo great 
a Los, that the Copartnery were obliged to 
break, and give it over. This Trade has 
been carried on fince by private Ad ven- 
turers, upon an Encouragement from the 
publick, out of the Funds appropriated by 


Parliament, under the Direction of the 
Truſtees, 


THIS Royal Borough Fiſhery was at the 
Expence to introduce and inſtruct us to fit 
out and equip Buſhes, to catch, dreſs and 
cure Herrings after the Dutch Manner. We 
fiſh in the ſame Seas, and the Herring 
taken by us are of the Quality with thoſe 
caught by the Dutch; we dreſs, ſort, and 
cure our Herrings every whit as well as the 
Dutch do, and draw as high a Price for 
them at a foreign Market. This Trade is 
very precarious and caſual, as to the Quan- 
tities taken by each Buſh ; but our Buſhes 
are generally as ſucceſsful that Way as the 

Dutch 
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Dutch are, and the Adventurers are never- 
theleſs as yet Loſers. 


Our Loſs turns chiefly upon our frequent 
and expenſive Repairs, and renewing of our 
Nets; and ſome are of Opinion, that the 
Dutch have in this a great Advantage over 
us; that they have a Method (ſtill un- 
known to us) of managing and drying their 
Nets, which makes them endure much longer 
in Service than ours do : But this is a Miſtake, 
which ſhall be taken Notice of 1n its Place. 
Others ſay, their Advantage lies in their 
Way of fitting out and equipping their 
Buſhes. 


In Holand the Copartners in this Trade 
generally conſiſt of Ship-Carpenters, Rope- 
makers, Sail- makers, Twine-workers, Net- 


| makers, Coopers, and the Sailors and Fiſhers 


themſelves. The Sea Proviſions and Stores, 
for curing the Fiſh, are laid in upon the 
common Head; but the Wages of the 
Fiſhermen and Sailors are paid in Proportion 
to the Quantities of Herrings taken and cured. 
If theſe Adventurers can but ſave themſelves 
by the. Trade, they are ſeverally Gainers, in 
their own Way of Buſineſs, by their Profits 
upon the Repairs and Furniſhings, &c. to 
thoſe Buſhes, whereof they are Sharers ; 
whereas, at preſent, our Adventurers in this 
Trade are Merchants, who muſt build or 

P 2 purchaſe 
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purchaſe their Buſhes, and all their Fiſhing 
Equupage and Stores, and pay their Fiſhers 
and Sailors their Wages, by the Month, 
without Regard to their Succeſs, 


Tut Dutch have, by their Situation, a 
natural Advantage of the Flanders Markets ; 
but theſe other Advantages are all acquired 
by a long Experience in the Trade; f and if 
we continue to purſue it, we ſhall, in Time, 
and by Degrees, fall upon as frugal Methods 
of Fitting- out and Management; and carry 
it on to as great Advantage as they can do, 
We have many natural Advantages over 
them ; and were theſe as much improven as 
they might be, we ought certainly to cut 
them out of this Trade. 


Tart Herrings ſwim from the North in 
deep Water, all along our Coaſts to the 
Southward, and at a great Diſtance from the 
Coaſts of Holland. Our Buſhes may run, with 
their Herrings, from the Seas where they 
are catched, and put them on Shore, and 
have them repack'd, and ſhipp'd, ready to fall 
for the Market, before the Hollanders can be 
moored in their own Harbours. 


THIS Trade was introduced and brought 
to Perfection, in Holland, at the Expence dl 
publick Companies; and after they had ſunk 
their Stock, and were, neyertheleſs, ftil 


carrying 
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carrying on the Trade with Loſs, like ours, 
they broke up, and gave it over; and then 
the 'Trade was followed by private Hands, 
who had been, by theſe Companies, bred 
and inſtructed in the perfect Knowledge of 
it, Theſe private Adventurers had great 
Profits from the Beginning, by purchaſing 
from the Companies their Buſhes, Fiſhing 
Equipage and Stores, far below the Value. 


THis Trade was carried on, for ſome 
Ages, by the Dutch, in the ſame Way it 
was then followed by us, viz. in ſmall 
| Buſhes from 10 to 20 and 25 great Laſts 
Burden ; but Experience at laſt taught them, 
that they could not purſue it with Profit in 
ſuch ſmall Veſſels, by Reaſon of the great 
Diſtance of their Harbours from the Herring 
Seas. It 1s now carried on by large Buſhes of 
5o Laſts Burden and upwards, which are 
navigated, and the Fiſhing managed, by 
fewer Hands, and at a ſmaller Expence, in 
Proportion to the Fiſhing Equipage and 
Stores theſe large Veſlels carry, than it could 
be done by the ſmall ones, under the Diſad- 
vantage of ſo long a Run from the Herring 
Seas to their own Harbours. The few that 
follow it with us, do it by Buſhes of the 
lame Size, and at a greater Expence than 


the Dutch do, neglecting the Advantage of 
our Ae on. 
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Every Dutch Buſh is, what they call, 
doubly found in Fiſhing Equipage, hat is, 
each Buſh has two complete Sets of Nets: 
With, one of theſe they put to Sea, and ren. 
deſyouze in the Harbour of Braſſ- ſound in 
Zetland, in the Beginning of June, and from 
thence, agreeable to their Rules, begin their 
Fiſhing upon St. John's Day. When they 
have fiſhed 30 or 40 Days, they return home, 
and put on Shore the Herrings they have 
then taken“, to be repack'd and dreſt for 
the firſt Markets. They put on Shore their 
Nets to be repaired and new bark'd, and 
take on Board their other Set of Nets, and 
ſo much more Salt and Cask as they may 
have Occaſion for, and return directlh, 
without Loſs of Time, to the Fiſhing, 
Thoſe who have Yagers to attend them, 
&c. continue fiſhing until their Yagers bring 
their ſecond Fleet of Nets, and carry home 
the firſt. By this Method of managing their 
Nets, they endure twice as long, without 
Repairs, as ours do; becauſe we have but 
one Fleet of Nets to each Buſh at a Time, 

and fiſh on with theſe the whole Seaſon, 
whereby the Twine is ſo much opened and 
weakened by being conſtantly wet; and, in 


* The Herrings that are firſt taken are the beſt, called 


Eriuſe and Matkeys, which ſell at the higheſt Price in 
every Market. 


bad 
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bad Weather, when they cannot fiſh, are in 
greater Hazard of rotting in the Hold. It 
is owing to this, and to this bad Manage- 
ment alone, that we loſe ſo much by the 
frequent Loſs, Renewing and Repairs of 
our Nets; whereas in this great Article we 
ought to have the better of the Dutch. 


Ir all our Fiſhing Equipage and Stores 
were lodged at Larwick on Braf/j-ſound, or 
at Peterhead, our Buſhes might from thence 
take on Board one of their Sets of Nets, and 
Salt and Cask for eight or ten Laſts of Her- 


rings, at moſt, at one Time; and when they 


have fiſhed 20 or 3o Days, they might, 
without Loſs of 'Time, return to either of 
theſe Ports, where their Nets and Stores are 
lodged, and put on Shore their Nets to be 
dried, repaired, and put again in the Bark- 
Pits for a few Days. The barking them 
then, when they are open with the Wet, 
does them more Service than at firſt, and 
makes them ſtand the Wet much better 
thereafter, without Danger of rotting. The 
Herrings then catched may be left on Shore 
to be repacked and ſent to the Markets; and 
the Buſh needs ſtay no longer than to take 
in her ſecond Fleet of Nets, and more Salt 
and Cask, and in one Day's Sail is again at 
the Fiſhing. Theſe firſt caught Herrings, 
which are generally the beſt, might ſupply 
the Markets of Oftend, Bremen and Hamburgh, 
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(eſpecially the laſt, which is but a ſhort 
Run from Zetland) before the Dutch could 


poſſibly have any Quantities to ſerve them; 
and by the Ad vantage of our Vicinity to ſo 
good Harbours of ſuch Safety and eaſy Ac- 
ceſs, we might ſhift our Nets twice in one 
Fiſhing Seaſon, which the Dutch can do but 
once; and this would prove a great Saving 
upon this Head, which is the moſt expenſive 


Article of the Trade. 


Lp S4 


FORMERLY we proſecuted this Trade, 
for ſeveral Ages, with good Succeſs, until 
the Civil Wars in the Reign of King Charles 
the Firſt, when, as before obſerved, the 
wealthy Inhabitants of Fife (by whom 
chiefly it was carried on) were ruined? If 
we intend to purſue it to Purpoſe, we muſt 
ſtill do it in the ſame Way, by improving 
every natural Advantage of our Situation. 
It was then managed by ſmall Buſhes, from 
15 to zo Tuns Burden, with cloſe Decks, 
and one Maſt that ſtruck; upon this Malt 
one of their Nets lie drying in the Night- 
time, while they rode by the other, put out 
in Head to catch Herrings for Bait, when 


they were at the Cod-fiſhing, and lay thus 


Laar K. Gm mart of ths E of 


ſnug in the Water, very little expoſed to the 
Violence of the Winds. 


IN the Beginning of March theſe Buſhes 
went to the Northward and fiſhed Cod on 


the 


Croukord 
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the Coaſts of the Orkneys. They ſalted their 
Fiſh in the Hold; and, when the Weather was 
dry, they put them aſhore, and dried them on 
the Beeches in Orkney. They returned in May 
to the Firth, and waſhed the Salt out of their 

Mud Fiſh, and dried them on their own 
Beeches and Stages at home, and then fold 
them, partly for Home Conſumption, and 


partly for Exportation. About the Sth or 


1oth of Jane they took in their large Nets, 
Salt and Cask, and ſet out to the Fiſhing of 
deep Water Herrings, in the ſame Seas, 
where the Durch and we now take them. 
So ſoon as they had catched as many as their 
{mall Holds could conveniently ſtow, beſides 
their Fiſhing Equipage and Stores, they run 
to the Coaſt, and put theſe on Shore, and 
took in a freſh Fleet of Nets, and more Salt 
and Cask, and fiſhed on till the End of July; 
and then returned home, and ſhifted their 
Nets again, and fiſhed a-croſs the Opening of 
the Firth, ſo long as the Fiſhing Seaſon con- 
tinued. Here they never failed to fiſh with 
Succeſs, and gave certain Intelligence to the 
open Boats (wherein the ſame Perſons were 
Sharers) where to lay their Nets for the Her- 
rings, cloſe by the Shore in ſhallow Water. 
When this Fiſhing was over, the ſame Buſhes, 
with a freſh Fleet of Nets each, failed to the 
Northward round the Coaſts of & rathnaver, 
to what we call the Lewes Fiſhing, and there 
fiſhed Herrings in the deep Water-Lochs, 


upon 
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upon the Weſt Side of Sutherland, Roſs, 
and Inverneſs Shires, till towards Chriſtmas, 
and then returned home, and laid up their 
Buſhes to be dreſſed and repaired; and thoſe 
employed in them went to the Fiſhing upon 
the Coaſt in open Boats, until the Month of 
March, and were, by this conſtant Practice, 
the moſt expert Fiſhers in Europe. 


Ir the Truftees think proper to make an 
Experiment to introduce the old Method of 
Fiſhing, it may be done by extending the 
Premium of 40 5. paid upon each Laſt of 
the Veſlel's Burden, that continues to fiſh in 
deep Water during the Fiſhing Seaſon, 
which is now only payable to large Veſſels, 
from 3o to 50 Laſts Burden, to ſmaller 
Buſhes of 10 Laſts Burden, and upwards. 
Theſe ſmall Buſhes may be built and fitted 
out at a much leſs Expence than the great 
ones; and was the Premium extended to 
them, we have Reaſon to believe, that Ship 
Carpenters, Netmakers, Coopers, Fiſhermen 
and Sailors, would fit out ſeveral, and di- 
vide their Profits in the ſame Manner that 
they do; now in the open Boats that fiſh 
Herrings within the Firths, Every Buſh 
that agrees with the Truſtees to fiſh upon 
the Encouragement of the Premium, ſhould: 
become bound to have two complete Sets of 
Nets, and to carry only one of them to Sea at 
one Time, and to have the other Set of 

Nets, 
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Nets, with ſpare Cask and Salt, either at 
Peterhead or Larwick, 1n the Option of the 
the Contracter; and, at both of theſe Ports, 
Bark-pits may be made for dreſling and re- 
pairing the Nets, Were theſe ſmall Buſhes 
once fitted out on the View of this Encou- 
ragement, the Adventurers would find it 
their Intereſt to employ them in the Fiſhing 
all the Year over, as formerly; and this 
Trade, thus carried on, would very much 
increaſe our Quantities of Fiſh of all Sorts, 
both for home Conſumption and Exporta- 
tion, and we ſhould be thereby led in, by 
Degrees, to extend and carry on the Fiſhin 

Trade of eyery Kind, in a more frugal Way, 
(under the Favour of ſo many natural Ad- 


vantages) than any other Nation poſſibly 
can do. 


DuR1NG the firſt Part of the Seaſon for 
fiſhing in deep Water, hat is, from the 
Middle of June to the Firſt of Auguſt, the 
Riding Officer, appointed by the Truſtees 
for over- ſeeing the Curing of Herrings in the 

Maurray- Firth, ought, with one Cure Maſter 
(by them authorized) at leaſt, to aſſiſt him, to 
reſide in Larwick, in order to attend the In- 
ſpection and Repacking of the firſt Herrings 
that come in there, to be made up for the 
Market, and to take Care, that no Herrings 
that are not good and ſufficiently well cured, 
be repacked ; that the largeſt, beſt and fat- 


teſt 
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teſt Herrings, that have little or no Milt or 
Row, be repacked by themſelves, and ſuffi- 
ciently ſerved with freſh Salt, daunted and 
well-oiled, and marked by the Burning- 
Iron with che Letter M. the common Mark 
for thoſe Kind of Herrings, by the Dutch 
called Matkies; the Herrings with the full- 
grown Milt and Row, in the ſame Manner 
repacked by themſelves, and ſufficiently 
dreſſed and cured, &c. and marked F. for 
Full Herrings; and the lean and ſpawn Her- 
rings (if they have any luch) in the ſame 
Way by themſelves, and marked S. for 
Spawn; that the Riding Officer, &c. for the 
Firth of Forth, with one or two Cure Ma- 
ſters, ſhould, in the ſame Manner, reſide at 
Pete; head, for the {ame Time, to attend the 
repacking of the Herrings caught in deep 
Water, that may be brought in there ; and, 
after Inſpection and Dreſſing, as above, to 


mark them with the proper Letters for the 
ſeycral Kinds. 


TAE Coaſt-fhſhing of Herrings in ſhallow 
Water, when they come up within our 
Firths in the Spawning Seaſon, is a Trade of 


very great Importance to the Country, and 
well deſerves to be taken Care of. It is a 


good Nurſery for breeding of Seamen; it 


employs many Perſons on Shore, ſuch as 
Ship-Carpenters, Coopers, Twine- ſpinners 
and Netmakers; and, when it is ſucceſsful, 

the 
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the Herrings taken and cured are a yery 
conſiderable Article of our Exportation in 
foreign Trade, and is ſo much gained by 
Induſtry and Labour. From 6 to 800 Boats 
have been employed in this Trade in the 
Firth of Forth, and each of thoſe Boats em- 
ploys eight or nine Men, and eight Nets. 
Their Manner of Fitting- out, is exceedingly 
well adapted ſor the Eaſe of the Country; 
the Boats belong partly to the Fiſhermen, 
who are employed in catching of white Fiſh 
all the Year over; but the greateſt Number 
belong to Ship Carpenters, and other Per- 
ſons on Shore, who build- and equip them 
on Purpoſe (as Adventurers) for the Trade. 
Two or three Fiſhermen aſſume ſix or ſeven 
Landmen to make up a Crew for this Fiſh- 
ing, which is called the Drave. Every 
Fiſherman has, for the moſt Part, one Net 
of his own; but the reſt of the Nets are 
taken in from Netmakers, and other private 
Perſons, as Sharers in Profit and Loſs in the 
Trade. One Perſon 1s appointed to keep 
their Stock-Purſe, to lay in and purchaſe 
Proviſions for the Crew, and to receive the 
Money for all the Herrings fold, When 
the Fiſhing 1s over, they make up their Ac- 
counts, the Money disburſed for their Expence 
and Proviſions, is taken off (what they call 
the whole Head) and what remains is divi- 
ded by eight or nine Shares, called Deals. 
The Proprietor of the Boat draws one Deal, 


every 
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every Man half a Deal, and every Net half a 
Deal; and if there happens to be a Land- 
man or two in the Boat, who never were at 
the Fiſhing before, theſe are called Boys, 
and draw but the quarter of a Deal for their 
firſt Year, | 


WHEN theſe Landmen have attended 
this Fiſhing three or four Seaſons, they be- 
come very good Seamen, in the Time of 
War; ſeveral of them were in Ule to go on 
Board the King's Ships, where they did their 
Duty with great Approbation. The Carters, 
who carry the Herrings from the Boats to 
the Places where they are cured, and thoſe 
employed in ſalting, pinning and dreſſing the 
Herrings, are likewiſe all bred to the Fiſh- 
ing, and go to Sea by Turns. 


THE Coaſt Fiſhing of Herrings in the 
Murray Firth, commonly employs from five 
to ſeven hundred Boats: But their Boats are 
not ſo large; each Boat there employs but 
ſix or ſeven Men, and as many Nets. Their 
Fiſhing Crews are made up, and their Boats 
fitted out, much in the ſame Way with thoſe 
in the Firth of Forth. 


TRIS Coaſt Fiſhing in theſe two Firths, 
employs above 3000 bred Fiſhermen and 
Sailors about two Months of the Year, and 


is a Fund for breeding above 7000 Seamen, 
that 


4 
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that earn their Bread by their Labour on 
Shore, near ten Months of the Year, who are 
all working Artificers, Day-labourers, and 
Farmers Servants that live near the Coaſt, 
who make it a Condition with their Maſters, 
to be allowed the Drave to "themſelves: It 
is likewiſe a Fund of Buſineſs for Ship Car- 
penters, Coopers, Spinners of Twine, and 
Netmakers, a great Part of the Year, to re- 
pair and build Boats, to make Cask, and 


make and mend Nets, Buoys, Buoy-Ropes, 


and other Cordage. 


WHEN this Fiſhing is fuccefsful, there is 
commonly exported from the Firth of Forth, 
from 35,000 to 36,000 Barrels, beſides the 
home Conſumption, which is reckoned at 
4000 Barrels. 'The fame Quantities were 
wont to be exported from the Murray Firth, 
but the home Conſumption is not ſo great 
there as in this Firth. Theſe computed at 
12 5. the Barrel, (the common Price paid by 
the Merchant who exports them) area ver 
conſiderable Article in foreign Trade, and 


may be called ſo much gained out of the 
Sea, by our Labour. 


TH1s Coaſt Fiſhing has failed greatly in 
both thoſe Firths theſe ſeveral Years, which 
proves a great Loſs to the Country, and has 
much impoveriſhed the Inhabitants on thoſe 
Coaſts, eſpecially in the Coaſt Boroughs of 


Fife, 
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Fife, by whom this Trade was carried on in 
this Firth, and the Herrings cured. The 
Truſtees, Sc. have employed Part of the 
publick Funds deſtined for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fiſhing, as a ſuitable Premium 
for a certain Number of Boats, to make 
Searches, during the ſpawning Seaſon, in the 
ordinary Traths, or Places where the Her- 
rings uſed to be taken in great Plenty ; and 
give likewiſe ſmall Sums, as Prizes, to the 
Boat that makes the firſt Diſcovery of a 
Shoal of Herrings being on the Ground in 
any Trath, to encourage other Boats to 
ſearch ; but theſe have been —_— with 
ſmall Succeſs, If the Truſtees, Sc. ſhall 
think fit, in the forming of their = Plan, 
to extend the Premium on the deep Water 
Fithing to ſmall Buſhes, in the Manner al- 
ready obſerved ; and if any Numbers of 
| ſmall Buſhes Ire fitted out on that Encou- 
ragement, a Way may be then attempted by 
them to make the Diſcovery of the Shoals of 
Herrings coming into our Firths, that pro- 
miſes more Succeſs than any other Method 
vet tried, viz. that ſo many Buſhes as are 
fitted out on the publick Encouragement, 
under 25 Tons Burden, may be bound by 
their Contract, to leave the deep Water 
Fiſhing by the 2oth of July, and from that 
Time to fiſh along the Coaſt at proper Di- 
ſtances from each other, from the Redhead, 
croſs St. Andrew's Bay within the Cape, to 


Fifeneſs, 
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Fife-neſs, and from thence croſs the Firth to 
St. Abb's-head, and thence back again to the 
Northward by the fame Courſe; and to con- 
tinue fiſhing in that Station to the 2oth of 
September. When theſe fall in with a Shole 
of Herrings, they may keep fiſhing along 
with them, until they ſettle upon the Ground, 
and then give Intelligence to the open Boats, 
from the Shore, where to lay their Nets. In 
the ſame Manner, fo many 1mall Buſhes as 
ſhall be fitted out from the Firth of Murray, 
of the fame Size, may be obliged to begin, 
at the fame Time, to fiſh along the Coaſt of 
Cathneſs, from the Ord-point croſs the Firth 
of Tayn to Tarbet-neſs, and from thence 
croſs the Murray Firth towards Frafersburgh, 
and thence back to the Northward, Cc. 
to give Intelligence to the ſmall Boats, when 
a Shole of Herrings takes the Ground in any 
Trath within that Firth. 


THIS Coaſt-fiſhing labours under a Bur- 
den in the Firth of Forth, which, however 
ſmall it is in Appearance, proves nevertheleſs 
a yery great Diſcouragement, that this T'rade 
ought to be reliev'd of, vis. the Payment of a 


Duty of 10 Shillings of Size- money, payable 


by each Boat that is Size-worthy “. This 


Every Boat that catches 3090 Herrings, during the 
whole fiſhing Scaſon, is Siz2-worthy, and liable in Pay- 
ment of the Size-duty. 
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flowed originally from an Exaction of the 
Crown, of a certain Proportion of the Her- 
rings taken by every Boat, for the Service 
of the King's Kitchin, when the Advantages 
of Trade were very little underſtood, and 
when this Fiſhing was, perhaps, only car- 
ried on for Home-conſumption. It has been 
ſince converted into Money, and given in 
Grants, by the Crown, to private Perſons, 
for a ceitain Term of Years, by way of 
Leaſe or Tack, commonly 19 Years. When 
the Fiſhing is ſucceſsful, this Duty is chear- 
fully paid ; but when there is Loſs upon it, 
which his been their Caſe too often of late 
Years, the Fiſhermen complain of it as a 
moſt oppreſſive Burden. This Duty affects 
the Adventurers in this Trade, perhaps more 
in their Imaginatton, than in Reality ; but 
{ſince thoſe, who, after a bad Fiſhing, do 
not fit out again, aſcribe their giving over 
the Trade to the Payment of their Size- mo- 
ney, Which they reckon ſo great a Hardſhip, 
it is ſubmitted to the Conſideration of the 
Truſtces, if it might not prove an Encou- 
ragement to the Inhabitants on the Coaſt, to 
follow forth this Buſineſs, that ſeems at pre- 
ſent to be decaying, and which is of fo 
great Importance to the Country, if, in the 
forming of their next Plan to be publiſhed, 
they ſhould be authorized by the King to 
apply fo much of the Funds appropriated 
for the Encouragement of Fiſheries annually, 
as 


an 
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az may be equal to the Sum collected by the 
preſent Tackiman of the Crown, on account 
of this Duty, during the Years to run of his 
Leaſe, that all the Fiſhing-hoats, without 
Regard to their Succeſs, may be intirely 
freed from the Payment of it. 


THE High Admiral has a Depute that 
attends this Fiſhing, to keep the Peace, and 
to preſerve good Order amongſt them, which 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary : This Officer go- 
verns them by Laws, or Rules of Fiſhing 
concerted in this Manner, 


So ſoon as a certain Number of Boats 
rendezyous in the Firth for the Ground- 
drave, the Maſters, by the Admital's Direc- 
tion, meet amongſt themſelves, and chuſe, 
and return a Jury of 15 Perſons of their own 
Number, The Admiral preſides amongſt 
them, and lays before them the Drave's Laws 
of the preceding Year, and theſe are ratified 
as the Standard-rules for that Fiſhing, or al- 
tered, as the Circumſtances of the Fiſhing 
ſeem to vary. Every Treſpaſs againſt any 
of theſe Rules is puniſhed by a Mulct le- 
vied from the Offender by Diſtreſs; and all 
theſe Fines are paid to the Admiral. Eyery 
Boat pays likewiſe a ſmall Gratuity to the 
Admiral for his Attendance, and the Ex- 
pence of his Boat”; and of this Duty the 
Fiſhermen ought likewiſe to be relicycd, that 
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the Trade may be free, and intirely diſin- 
cumbered of every Thing that has the leaſt 
Appearance of a Diſcouragement. 


THESE Shallow-water Herrings taken 
in the Firths of Forth and Murray, are lean, 
but very firm, and, when well cured, yield 
a very good Price at all the Markets of Stwe- 
den; but they anſwer beſt in the Canary and 
Madeira Iſlands, and in our Sugar lands in 


the Weſt Indies, where we might have great 
Vent for them. 


THe Deep-water Herrings, and thoſe 
taken in Loch-fine, are too fat and oily ; they 
ſoon guild and become rancid, and cannot 
ſtand the hot Weather; but the Shallow- 
water Herrings are not in the leaſt hurt by 
the hot Weather, and ſell to a very good 
Account, in all the Sugar Plantations. 


THe People on the Coaſts of both thefe 
Firths, are too negligent and careleſs in the 
Manner of dreſſing and curing their Her- 
rings: And ſince the Truſtees have ſettled 
a proper Eſtabliſhment for riding Officers, 
and a certain Number of Wreck and Cure- 
maſters for inſpecting the right Curing of 
Herrings in each of theſe Firths ; theſe 
Offices, that are of ſo much Importance to 
the Trade, ought by no Means to be Sine- 
cures, It is therefore ſubmitted to the 
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Truſtees, if it might not conduce much to 
advance the Value of thoſe Herrings, if the 
riding Officers and Cure-maſters were by 
them appointed to attend this Fiſhing at the 
Places Here the Herrings are brought a ſhore 
to be cured, to direct the Women, who gut 
them, to do it with a Knife, in the Manner 
practiſed by the Fiſhermen on board the 
Buſhes; to direct the right Manner of ſalt- 
ing and pinning them, and to ſort the full 
from the ſpawn Herrings, to be pinned in 
different Fats or Cas ks, and to take care that 
they be repacked in ſeparate Casks, and burn- 


ed with the proper Marks of F. and S. for 
Full and Spawn. 


Tur Herring-fiſhing in the Firth of 
Clyde, and on the Weſtern Coaſts, to the 
Northward of Kintyre, is leſs precarious 
than that in the two Firths on the Eaſt- 
Side: The Herrings there are taken in 
deep Water, and of an exceeding good Qua- 
lity, no ways inferior to thoſe fiſhed by the 
Buſhes in deep Water; and when they are 
well cured, give as high a Price at every 
Market. It begins in Loch. fiue in the Month 


of June, and continues there, and in the 


other deep Loches, on the Argyle Side, till 
September; then they are taken at Balantree, 
and other Parts on the Coaſt of Air, as low 
down as Lochrian, on till November ; but 
the Herrings on that Side are taken 1n ſhal- 
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low Water, and not ſo good as thoſe taken 
in the deep Loches on the other Side. In the 
Loches to the Northward on the Weſt Coaſt, 
and in the Iſles of Sky, Bara, South and 
North Vi, Harris and Lewes, they fiſh on 
till the End of December, and all theſe Her- 
rings are fat and good, 


WHEN this Trade was ſuccefsful, above 
2000 ſmall! Boats were imployed in it, and 
each of theſe Boats imploys, ſome Four, 
ſome Five, ſome Six, ſome Seven and Eight 
Men; they are fitted out, much in the ſame 
Way with the open Boats for the Drave in 
the Forth and Murray Firths, that is, the 
Fiſhermen live by this Fiſhing during Part of 
the Summer, Autumn, and a Part of Winter, 

while their Women, old Men and Boys, 
take care of their Haryeſt, and the Fiſhers 
earn their Bread by their Labour a ſhore 
the reſt of the Year; ſo that this Fiſhing is 
a Fund for imploying and breeding 12 or 
14000 good Seamen. 


Tr1s Coaſt-fiſhing, in theſe Weſt Seas, 
groans under two Leavy Burdens that prove 
a great Diſcouragement to it; and to theſe 
many impute the Decay of this Trade. The 
& firſt is the Size- duty, which is there no leſs 
than 10 J. Scots, or 16 5. 8 d. payable by each 
Boat that wets her Nets to fiſh in the Seas 
where the Herrings are commonly taken, 


whether 
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whether ſhe catch any, or no: This Duty is 
not paid until the Fiſhing is over, and thoſe 
who have made a bad Fiſhivg, go home 


without paying it. So many of thoſe poor 


Fiſhermen as live on the Coaſts of Renfrew, 
Air, Cowel or Kintyre, where the Sub- 
tackſman of this Duty can eaſily put the 
Law in Execution againſt them, muſt pay 
it, be they ever ſo needy, or have their 
Houſhold-furniture diſtrained, and roupt for 
the Payment of it; but thoſe who live to 
the Northward of Kintyre, are not ſo eaſily 
to be come at. If theſe eſcape the Payment 
of one Year's Size-duty, they muſt do it at 
the Expence of giving over the 'Trade, which 
is too often the Caſe : For if they return to 
the Fiſhing of the next Year, they muſt (be- 
fore they are allowed to wet their Nets) pay 
the preceding Year's Size-money, and alſo 
the Size-money for the enſuing Year, or find 
Bail to do it. And to this it is owing, that 
the Numbers of the Boats, from the North 
Illes, that uſe to be imployed in this Trade, 
are ſo much diminiſhed ; for after a bad 
Fiſhing, thoſe who leave it without Payment 
of their $1ze-money, very rarely return to 
the Fiſhing thereafter, 


THe other Burden affecting this Trade, 
and a ſhameful Oppreſiion it is, is an Ex- 
ation of what they call a Night's Fiſhing 
in the Week, taken by all the Highland 
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Chiefs, and Ground Landlords, both on the 
main Land. and in the Iſles, to the North- 
ward of Kintyre, from each Boat that puts 
her Herrings a ſhore upon their Grounds to 
be cured, The Exactor of this Toll takes 
an Account of the Herrings taken by ' each 
Boat for every Night of the Week, and, at 
the Week's End, ſeizes the Herrings taken 
in any Night of the Week, that yielded the 
greateſt Quantity. If this Exaction is illegal, 
the Publick ought to do Juſtice to the Trade, 
by proſecuting thoſe who oppreſs the poor 
Fiſhermen, at the publick Expence, and, by 
proper Examples of Severity, to deliver this 
beneficial Trade, that is of ſo great an Impor- 
tance to the Publick, from ſo heavy an Op- 
preſſion, that proves ſo great a Diſcourage- 
ment to it; and that the poor induſtrious 
Fiſhermen may be liable to no other Duty 
than the Tayment of the Rents of ſuch 
Houſes as they ſhall uſe for curing their 
Herrings in. If Cuſtom has given this bar- 
barous Practice the Countenance of Law, it 
well deſerves the Conſideration of the Le- 


giſlature, to relieve this Trade from ſo heavy 
a Burden, by a public k Law. 


As for the Size- money, it is ſubmitted to 
the Conſideration of the Truſtees, Cc. if ſo 


much of the Monies appropriated for the 
Encouragement of Fiſheries, were applied 


towards relieving all the Boats that follow 
this 
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this Trade, from the Payment of this Duty, 


whether ſuch an Application would not an- 
ſwer the Ends propoſed in his Majeſty's Let- 
ters Patent, and prove ſo far an effectual 
and obvious Encouragement to one very 
conſiderable Branch of our Fiſhery. 


Loch-fine Herrings are fat, large and firm, 
and, when well cured, give as high a Price 
as the Herrings catch'd in deep Water by 
the Buſhes. Herrings are a delicate Fiſh 
that ſpoil very ſoon by lying, and ought 
therefore to be cured, ſo ſoon as they are. 


brought a ſhore, with the utmoſt Expedition. 


The riding Officer for the Firth of Clyde, 
ought, with the Cure-maſters in thoſe Parts, 
to reſide at Inderatry, and other Parts on 
Loch-fine, where the Herrings are commonly 
cured, during the whole fiſhing Seaſon, to 


teach the right Manner of gutting and bleed- 


ing the Herrings with a Knife; to direct the 
dreſſing, ſalting and pinning, and to take 
care that the fat Herrings be ſeparated from 
the full, and repacked ſeparately, and pro- 
perly marked. When this Fiſhing is over, 
the riding Officer ought, with the Cure- 
maſters on the other Side, to attend the Fiſh. 
ing there, to ſuperintend the right dreſſing, 


curing, repacking, and marking of the Her- 
rings in thoſe Parts. 


Tus 
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THe Lochfine Herrings, and thoſe catched 
in the other deep Lochs on the Argyle Side, 
fell very well at Bremen, Hamburgh, Lu- 
beck, and all the Ports on the South Side of 
the Baltick, as far up as Riga and Narva; 
but thoſe taken on the South Side do beſt in 
the Canary and Madeira Iſlands, and our 
Sugar Colonies, 


TAE Lewes Herrings are, for the moſt 
Part, bought up by the Merchants from this 
Firth, who ſend their own Coopers to ſuper- 
intend the right dreſſing and curing of them; 
theſe Herrings are neither ſo fat nor ſo large 
as the Lochfine Herrings are, and although 
they are alſo cured with home-made Salt, 
yet they are ſo well managed, that they 
ſell for home Conſumption, from 18 to 20 5. 
Sterling per Barrel. 


So long as ſo few Herrings are taken in 
thoſe Seas, they will always give a high 
Price at the home Markets, and the Dealers 
will not probably attempt any other. They 
are taken too late in the Year to reach the 
Baltick Markets, becauſe their Harbours are 
often frozen up, before our Ships, with thoſe 
Herrings, could reach them; but was this 
Trade extended, they might probably ſell 
to Account at the Markets of Spain and Pars 
tugal: For by running directly from the 

a Lewes 
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Lewes through St. George's Channel, or by 
the Weſt of Jreland, as the Winds offer, 


they might be always at thoſe Ports before 
Lent. ; 


TRE fiſhing of Cod in deep Water on the 
Coaſts of J/eland, is a very beneficial Trade, 
although as yet not much followed. This 
Buſineſs is another Fund (although a ſmall 
one) for increaſing our Navigation. The 
Fiſh catched in thoſe Seas are the very beſt 
of their Kind ; but the Ships never return 
from this Fiſhing before the Beginning of 
Auguſt, and then it is too late in the Year 
to waſh out the Salt, and to have them ſuffi- 
ciently dried, ſo as they might be ſhipped * 
with Safety, without Hazard of ſpoiling in 
the Hold, and to be {ent in due Time to the 
Spaniſh and Portugueſe Markets. Few pri- 
vate Families underſtand the right Manner 
of freſhening thoſe Mud Fiſh, which leſſens 
their Price at the home Markets; but if a 
right bred Fiſhmonger, of a moderate Stock, 
who underſtood the beſt Method of bleach- 
ing and freſhening of theſe Fiſh, was to ſet u 
his Trade in this City, he could not fail to 
make good Buſineſs of it. When theſe Fiſh 
are well managed, they eat as well as pow- 
dered Cod, and appear as well to the Eye; 
and if private Families could always have 


them rightly prepared, ready for boiling, 
without further Trouble, this City would, 


at 
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at leaſt, conſume two or three Cargoes in a 
Year. They are ſo much preferable to dried 
Fiſh, that they would, in Time, come to 
be entirely uſed in lieu of them; and then 
all the Cod and Ling taken upon our Coaſts 
in the Winter and Spring Time, might be 
dried on our Beeches and Stages, ſo early in 
the Summer, as to get the Firſt of the Mar- 
kets of Spain, Portugal and Italy, before 
any Fiſh from Newfoundland, New- England, 
or Cape Britain, could reach thoſe Ports. 
Mud Fiſh fell very well at Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, North-coping and Stockholm; but our 


Merchants have not yet tried their /ſeland Cod 
at thoſe Markets. 


Tur Whale Fiſhing is a very beneficial 
Trade to the Country; and was it once 
thoroughly underſtood, and frugally carried 
on, by improving all the natural Advantages 

of our Situation, it would be no leſs ſo to 
the Adventurers. Our home Conſumption 
of T'rain Oil for common Soap, making of 
Shammy, and other Manufacture Goods, is 
very great; thoſe who follow this Trade 
have a great Benefit in the Sale of this Com- 
modity, as well as Whalebone, both 
which are very wiſely ſubjected to the Pay- 
ment of an high Duty, when imported from 
foreign Parts, but free of Duty, when the 
Whales are taken by our own Ships, and xy 
Oil, 
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Oil, Sperma-ceti, and Fins, prepared by our 
own Subjects. 


THr1s Trade has been carried on for ſome 
Time by the $9u7h-Sza Company, no doubt 
with Loſs, as every new Trade muſt be in the 
Beginning. Their Commodores, who con- 
duct the Ships into the Openings amongſt the 
Iſlands of Snow, where the Fiſh are taken, 
and who direct the Fiſhing; the Harponeers 
who ſtrike the Fiſh, and thoſe who peel the 
Speck or Blubber from the Fiſh, and cut out 
the Fin; all theſe, in the Beginning, muſt 
be Foreigners, hired at high Wages, who 
will be indifferent about our Succeſs in the 
Trade, and neither ſo careful nor faithful, 
as our own Subjects would be. This the 
private Adventurers of Glaſgow (who fol- 
lowed this Trade a few Years) found to 
their Coſt. The Company's Ships were 
fitted out from the River of Thames, and 
their Sailors, and thoſe who aſſiſted in the 
Fiſhing, picked up any where on the Coaſt, ' 
although perhaps not ſo fit for this Service. F 
When the Fiſhing is over, the Ships return - Rf 
to the River, where the Men are paid off, sf i 
their Shalloops and Fiſhing Tackle put on 4: | al 
Shore, and the Ships themſelves laid up, nn 
unemployed until the next Seaſon; whereas, 0 
if the Ships from this Fiſhing were fitted · 
out from Brafſp-Sound in Zetland, this Trade 
9 probably be carried on from thence at 


a ſmaller g 
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a ſmaller Expence, and might turn to a 
good Account. 


THE Irihabitants of the Iſlands of Zetland 
and of the Orkneys, are in Uſe to fiſh Cod 
upon their own Coaſts all the Winter over, 
are inured to the Wet and Cold, and can 
ſuffer both without Hazard of Sickneſs, or 
of being diſabled from following their Buſi- 
neſs in the worſt Weather that happens in 
Greenland during the Fiſhing. If the Fiſher- 
men of thoſe Parts were taught the Uſe of 
the Harpoon, and fully inſtructed in every 
Part of the Whale Fiſhing, they might be 
hired for that Service at a much ſmaller Ex- 
pence than our Sailors can be, and much 
fitter for it. 


| WHEN the Ships return from the Fiſhing 
"I to Braſ/j-Sound, thele Fiſhermen of thoſe 
Iſlands might be paid off, and return to their 
other Buſineſs of Fiſhing of Cod, Ling and 
Tusk, upon their own Coaſt all the Winter. 
The Shalloops, Harpoons, Lines, and other 
Fiſhing-Tackle, with the Fins and Blubber, 
Sc. may be there put on Shore; and all the 
Ships, fave one or two, to carry their Oil 
and Whalebone to the proper Markets for 
Sale, might, with their ordinary Crews of 
„Sailors, ſail directly from thence, as they 
mould be directed by their Proprictors, to 


any other Port, to be employed in other Bu- 
TA 
1 


ſineſs 
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neſs until the next Fiſhing Seaſon. The Blub- 
ber may be boiled, and the Fins dreſſed in Zet- 
land, and the Oil, Spermarceti, and Whale- 
bone ſent from thence in a Ship or two, left 
for that Purpoſe, to London, or any other 
Port, where theſe Commodities yield the 
higheſt Price: And in the Spring following, 
the Ships, with a few Sailors to navigate 
them, might return to Zetland with Provi- 
ſions for the Voyage, and there take in 
their Whale Fiſhers, Shalloops, Harpoons, 
Lines and F iſhing-T ackle, and proceed from 
thence, without Loſs of Time, to Greenland. 
Were the Inhabitants of thoſe Iſlands once 
bred to this Trade, and as expert in it as 
the Biſcayners, Hollanders, Hamburghers and 
Bremeners are, we might carry it on under 
the Favour of theſe Adyantages of our Si- 
tuation, to better Account than they can do. 
It would be then as profitable to the private 
Adventurers, as it 1s now beneficial to the 
Publick, and would prove a conſiderable 
Increaſe of our Navigation, and a good Fund 

for breeding of hardy Seamen, for the R/ 
ſian, and all the Northern Trade. 


[ 


THE Coaſt Fiſhing of Cod, Ling, Had- 
dock, and other white Fiſh upon our Coaſts, 
by open Boats all the Year oyer, excepting 
the Autumn Seaſon, when the Herrings are 
catched in ſhallow Water, is the great and 


only Fund for breeding and inſtructing Fiſh- _ 
ermen 3 
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ermen to follow every other Branch of Fiſh 
ing, and the greateſt Support of our Navi- 
gation. As ſuch, it deſerves well to be 
taken Care of, to be cheriſhed and encou- 
raged from every Creek. Several Thou- 
ſands earn their Bread by this Trade, and 
was it extended, it would prove a Means of 
Subſiſtence for many more, The Fiſh taken 
contribute greatly to keep down the Price 
of other Proviſions, and ſerve, in a great 
Meaſure, as Food to Tradeſmen, Manu— 
facturers, and others of like Condition, that 
live near the Coaſt; and, at the ſame Time, 
ſerve to gratify the Luxury of the Rich, 
who can afford high Sauces and expenſive 
Dreſling ; and the large Fiſh, that are ſalted 
and dried for Exportation, are a conſiderable 
Article of our Trade to foreign Parts. 


Tus Smuggling Trade, and eſpecially 
that pernicious Article of French Brandy, 
hurts the Country in many reſpects, and in 
none more ſenſibly, than as it proves a great 
Diſcouragement to the Coaſt Fiſhing. I ſhall 
not ſpeak of this Trade as a criminal Practice 
in defrauding the Publick of its Revenue, 
N becauſe ſome (I know) view it in another 
Light, and look on every Thing that is 
\ gained from the Publick in this Way, as a 
\ lawful Gain that hurts nobody ; whereas no 
\ Propoſition is more obvious than this, that 


every Duty impoſed on the Subject for the 
8 Service 


* N 
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Service of the Publick, that proves ineffec- 
rual, is, and muſt be made good by ſome 


other Fund levied from the Subject; that 


he who robs or defrauds the Publick of any 
Part of this Duty, robs every Man, at leaſt 
every Man of Property, in ſo far as his Pro- 
perty is affected by ck! Deficiency ;_ and 
that every fair and honeſt Trader is defraud- 
ed and hurt in his Dealing, by the Sthug- 

gler that ſells his Commodity cheaper than 
he can do. I ſhall only take notice of it, 

as it affects the Country 1 in other Reſpects. 


Tur Fiſhermen are enlptoyid to carry 
the counterband Goods from the Ships that 
import them, in their Boats, to By-creeks on 
the Coaſt, when they are diſperſed, and con- 
veyed to hiding Places for Sale: They gain 
more by a Job of this kind in one Night, 
than they can earn in a laborious and honeſt 
Way in a' whole Week. Their ill-gotten 
Purchaſe they waſte in Riot, and never think 
of going to Sea to fiſh, ſo long as one Shil- 
ling of it remains unſpent ; and even then 
they often run in Debt, in hopes of ſuch an- 
other Job to clear their Score, The indu- 
ſtrious and honeſt Fiſherman is, by theſe 
high Premiums, or Bribes, debauched from 
his lawful Employment, to exchange a com- 
fortable Life of Toil, Health, and Inno- 


cence, for Intemperance, Idleneß, and Po- 
verty. 


R THE 
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THE Effects of this Trade are, 1. Our 
white Fiſh are become ſo rare and dear, 
that Perſons of ordinary Condition are no 
more able to buy them; whereby Thouſands 
of honeſt Families are deprived of one very 
great and comfortable Article in their Way 
of Living. 2. The Quantities of our dried 
Fiſh are Wee diminiſhed; and ſo far the 
Balance of our Trade with thoſe Countries, 
whither we ſend them for Sale, is turned 
againſt us. 3. We can ſend no Commodity 
to France, that we can ſell there without 
Loſs; and muſt therefore ſend out our Spe- 
cie 8 purchaſe French Brandies, which are 
conſumed at home by Tradeſmen, Farmers, 
and other Perſons of like Condition, in Punch, 
which deſtroys their Health, inſtead of whol- 
ſome Malt Diiok, that would preſerve it; 
and in Drams, in place of Malt Spirits, Su- 
ah Brandy, and Plantation Rum, 4. Til- 
age 1s greatly diſcouraged by it, becauſe 
our Barley gives no Price: This burts both 
the Landlord and Farmer moſt ſenſibly, and 
every Dealer feels it, in his Way of Baſneks, 
by his backward and bad Payments. There 
is another bad Effect of this Trade, and a 
melancholy one it is; that the F iſnermen 
and Labourers, who are employed in it, are 
corrupted in their Morals; they are taught 
by their Employers, that a Diſcovery of 
their Practice, on any Account, would be 
ungrateful in them, and a betraying of the 
Truſt 
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Truſt and Confidence they repoſe in them; 
and by this falſe. Way of Reaſoning, and the 
Rewards and Gifts they receive (which even 
blind the Eyes of the Wiſe) they are miſled 
to. make light of -an Oath, and to perjure 
themſelves in Trials before the Court of 
Exchequer, rather than diſcoyer the 'T ruth. 


Tr1s Trade looks like an Infatuation ; 
Perſons of all Ranks and Conditions are hurt 
by it, and even the Dealers in it themſelves 
are not Gainers by it at the long Run: They 
lie at the Mercy of every one they employ, 
and muſt pay them what they ask, to pre- 
vent a Seizure by their Diſcovery. Their 
Profits (great as they appear to be) bear no 
Proportion to their Risk; for if one Parcel out 
of four is taken, they are Loſers. They are 
expenſive and irregular in their Way of Liv- 
ing, and dare not keep regular and fair Books, 
nor can ever know the juſt State of their 
private Affairs. For one Dealer that fails in 
a fair and honeſt Way of Trade, ten of theſe 
become bankrupt; and when they break, 
every one who truſts them, loſes all by them, 
becauſe they have no Effects, but ſuch as 
are liable to be ſeized by the Publick ; and 
it is obſeryed, that thoſe who continue to 
purſue this Trade, are at laſt ruined and 
undone by it. 


K 2 N O 
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No Law that poſſibly can be contrived, 
is of it {elf ſufficient to cure this pernicious 
Evil: our Coaſts are too open and extenſive 
to be guarded, and the Appointments of the 
inferior Officers of the Cuſtoms are toò ſmall 
for them to reſiſt the Temptation of a Bribe. 
Many are of Opinion, :that theſe are the orily 
Gainers by this Trade; and they, like the 
Smugglers themſelves, and thoſe employed 
by them, waſte theſe their unlawful Gains 
in-Riot and Intemperance. The Country in 
general ſuffers obviouſly by this Trade, and 
the perſonal Intereſts of 2 Individual are 
more or leſs affected by it. If then the Ju- 
ſtices of- the Peace would lay down a firm 
Reſolution, and purſue it ſteadily, to put 
the Laws rigorouſly in Execution; and if 
| every Country Gentleman and F armer could 
diveſt himſelf of Pr ejudice to diſcourage this 
Trade, and not to give it the leaſt Counte- 
| nance, by allowing theſe counterband Goods 
to be lodged'in any Places of their Grounds 
or Out-houles, and would diſcourage their 
Servants, and Labourers, who live in their 
Grounds, from being employed by, or giv- 
ing any Aſliſtance to the Smugglers ; thoſe 
who deal in it, would find themſelves under 
a Neceſſity to give it over, and to employ 
3 Stocks in ſome fair and honeſt Way of 
Trade; where, although their Profits were 
| ſmaller, yet they would deal ſecurely, and 
by a more regular and frugal Way of Living, 
and 
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and Aſſiduity in their Buſineſs, their Stocks 
would increaſe by Degrees, and at the long 
Run they would find themſelves more en- 
riched, than any Man as yet ever was by this 
unlawful and precarious Trade. 


| Ir the Importation of French Brandies was 
effectually prevented, our Fiſhermen would 
become as frugal and induſtrious as ever, 
and their Fm nk and honeſt Trade, ſo be- 
neficial to the Country, would be diffuſed 
and extended; Fiſh would become as plen- 
tiful as ever, and might be purchaſed by the 
Poor at ſuch . reaſonable and eaſy Rates as 
they could afford; our Quantities of dried 
Fiſh would be greatly encreaſed, which would 
be a great Benefit to Trade; our Conſump- 
tion of Malt Drink and Malt Spirits would 
be greater, which would make our Grain riſe 
in its Value, and every Landlord, every 
Farmer, and every Dealer would reap the 
Benefit of this; our common People would 
be reſtored to their Integrity, and become 
frugal, honeſt, and induſtrious, uſeful and 
* ws Members of the Commonwealth. 

Every Perſon, of what Station of Life ſoever 
he be, who reflects coolly and deliberately 
on this, muſt find it his Intereſt to diſcou- 
rage a Trade that is ſo hurtſul to his Coun- 
try in every reſpect; and if every Man was 
to do his Duty honeſtly, and purſue the 
common Intereſts of his Country, by diſcou- 
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raging every Practice that hurts it, this Trade 
muſt be given up, and the Hands now em- 
ployed in it, would be employed in fair 
Dealing, and profitable Labour. 


I rts16NED to have concluded this Dit 
courſe with a few Obſervations upon private 
Oeconomy ; becauſe it is obferved, that Lu- 
xury is increaſing too much amongſt us, and 
that Perſons of all Ranks live at a Rate ra- 
ther too high for their Cireumſtances, and 
are too fond of fruitleſs and expenſive Diver- 
ſions: But, as this Book is already fwelled 
to a greater Length than J at firſt deſigned, 
I ſhall leave that Task to be performed by 
better Hands. 


Tur following Papers, containing the 
whole Progreſs of their Management of Flax 
in Flanders, from the Seed to the Spinning- 


Wheel, came to hand' too late to be inferted 


in their proper Place, -and are therefore added 
by way of Appendix. = nnn 


AN 


A N 


APPENDIX. 


CONTAINING 


The Manner of Raiſing, Weeding, 


Pulling, Watering, Graſſing, and 
Drefling of | 


> 1, A Xx 


Practiſed in Flanders ; 


* 


FROM 


The Obſervations of an Expert TRAaDESMAN, 
who was ſome Years in that Country, 
improving Himſelf in the Knowledge of 
this moſt material Part of the 


LINNEN MANUFACTURE. 
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of the Choice 7 the Soil and Plowing tte 
N Ground. 
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N HAT a fine, light, and wp Soil 
they have in Flanders, where 
the following Obſeryations were 
made, and where the, beſt of 
Flax grows, is ſufficiently known 


to every body who has but ſo much as heard 
of the Country. : | 


Tur catural Tenderneſs and Fineneſs of 
| the Mould, with the Heat of the Climate 
there, are Adyantages, which nothing but 

more than ordinary Skill and Labour can 

make up for us in Scotland. 


\ 


| | | Ou 
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| Our Grounds in Scotland are in general, 
in Compariſon of theſe in Flanders, poor, 
Riff, and cold; and even the richeſt, light- 
eſt, and warmeſt we have, are only proper 
for raiſing good Flax. 


 SupPosSING then Choice, is made of 
ſuch a Soil, and this Ground or Soil is 
either at preſent rich, and in good Heart, 
by previous Dunging or Fallowing, and 
Tillage; or, though naturally a good Soil, 
F< now much impovenſhed and worn out 

y 4 Succeſſion of Crops taken from it 3 
obſerve the following different Directions, 
according as the firſt or laſt of theſe Suppo- 
fitions may be the Caſe of your Ground. 


Ix your Ground then is at preſent- rich, 
and in good Heart, and no Crop taken from 
it fince Dunging and Fallowing, let it be 
your Buſineſs, by frequent Tillage, to ren- 
der your Mould as fine as poſhble, in order 
to ſow Hemp about the Beginning of May. 
As their Mould in Flanders is vaſtly more 
light and tender than ours, and conſe- 
quently ſooner and more eaſily labored ; 
ſo their Manner of Tillage can be no ſuf- 
ficient Pattern for our Imikation. But as 
the great Ad vantages of ſtrong and frequent 


Tilling ſeem to be ſo fully proved, and 
8 are 
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are ſo ſtrongly recommended by our beſt 
Authors upon Husbandry ; ſo it is again 
here recommended as abſolutely neceſſary 
for Flax, which will fully anſwer the Ex- 
pence. A Crop of Hemp taken firſt after 
Dunging, will be able to ſtand the Sharp- 
neſs of the new Dung, will help much to 
clean the Ground of Weeds, and alſo con- 
tribate ſtill to improve the Fineneſs of the 
Mould for ſowing of Flax next Seafon, 
without any Addition of Manure. 


Bur if, on the contrary, your Soil, tho? 
naturally good, and with all the neceſſary 
Advantages of a warm and good Situation, 
is at preſent but poor, being in ſome mea- 
fure run out and impoveriſhed by a Suc- 
ceflion of Crops taken from it fince Dung- 
ing; you may ſtill have a Crop of Flax 
from this Ground, ſo ſoon as from the 
other. What you may have had laſt u 
it, is indifferent; but after the ſame is reap- 


ed, let your Ground lie till the End of 


September, or Middle of Oclober, and then 
drench or dig it two or three Foot deep, 
according as your Soil either allows or re- 
quires, and at the ſame time dung it very 
ſtrongly. Your Buſineſs thereafter is, by 
frequent Tillage, to render the Mould as 
fine as poſſible, in order to ſow Hemp as 
aboye. As to the Sitnation of the Ground, 
| the 
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the warmer, lower, and flatter that it lies, 
the better; provided it be not too wet, 
nor any ways expoſed to accidental Falls 
of Water from higher Grounds. When 
your Crop of Hemp is pulled, your Ground 
may again lie till the Beginning of Winter, 
or proper Seaſon for Plowing; which muſt 
be again, at leaſt twice or thrice, repeated 
before ſowing your Flax, about the End 
of March, or Beginning of April, the fol- 
lowing Seaſon. It ſeems only neceſſary to 
add further upon this Head, that if the 
Soil is tolerably dry, deep, and rich, as 
above directed, the Ridges cannot be made 
too broad and flat, nor the Furrows too 
ſhallow; neither needs the Plow go fo very 
deep, there being no Danger of ſuch Soil's 
retaining the Water, ſo as to ſcald the 
Roots of the Flax. But if the Soil is ei- 
ther wet or ſtiff, all theſe Circumſtances 
muſt be varied accordingly: The Ridges 
muſt be higher, and not ſo broad; the Fur- 
rows deeper, and the Plow muſt go deeper, 
in order to carry off the Water, and prevent 
the above bad nme thereof. 


* the Choice of the Seed, the Nui a ang 
Manner of Sowing. 


The Ground being prepared as above, | 
he next Thing to be done is the Sowing, 
| about 
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about the Beginning of April, after being 


provided with good Seed. It Has been al- 
ready laid down as a Rule, to ſow Hemp 
before Flax. The beſt Hemp-Seed is to 


be had from Riga and Narva; and betwixt 
fix and ſeven Peckscis füfflcient to ſow an 


Acre. The Hemp muſt be ſown about the 


Beginning of May; and aſter ſowing there 
needs no further Care be taken about it, 


till ripe, and fit for pulling.  'As for F lax- 


Seed, the beſt of it is alſo to be had from 


Riga, and is always uſed in Flanders to 


their ſtrongeſt and richeſt Grounds. There 


is alſo another Sort called Memels, which 
they uſe to their poorer and lighter Grounds. 
For particular Marks whereby to know 
good Flax-Seed, take theſe following. 
That which is good, is commonly of a 


browniſh yellow Colour, plump and thick, 


with the Point turning up a little, and the 
Kernel white and hard. The bad Seed is 
of a paler Colour, or blackiſh, and both 
broader and thinner than the good Seed: 

The Kernel alſo is neither ſo white nor 
firm as the other” The Proportion of Seed, 
according to their Way of ſowing in Flan- 
ders, is between nine and ten Pecks to our 
Acre. The equal ſowing of the Seed, 
however material in it ſelf, can be a Mat- 
ter of no Difficulty to any Perfon accu- 
ſtomed with the ſowing of other Seeds. 


When 
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When the Seed 1s fown, a Thorn-buſh 
drawn by a Horſe, with a ſufficient Weight 
upon it, to make the Thorns in ſome mea- 
ſure enter the Ground, is of conſiderable 
Uſe, as tending not only to cleanſe the 
Ground of any looſe Roots or Rubbiſh that 
may be lying upon it, but alſo to cover 
the ſown Seed better and more equally, 
than the fineſt Harrow can poſſibly do. 
After thus covering the. Seed with the 
Thorn-buth, a Roller is alſo thought to 
be of conſiderable Service to roll the 
Ground with. This Roller is made of 
Timber about. five Foot long, and fifteen 
or ſixteen Inches diameter, drawn in a 
Frame either by a Man or a Horſe. The 
Rolling, it's ſaid, prevents the bad Conſe- 
quences either of ſcorching Heat, or of 
cold and bleak Winds, upon the new ſown 
Seed; as alſo the Birds from picking it 
up, and makes the. Ground cling 'to it. 
But 'tis again thought by others, that the 
Rolling rather does Harm than Good; that 
it in ſome meaſure untils the Ground, and 
anticipates the ſubſiding of it, which in 
ſtrong Land happens too ſoon of it ſelf. 
Let eyery one then judge for himſelf, and 
uſe the Roller, or not, as he ſhall think 
moſt proper; as ts alſo done in Flangers, 
where, though the Roller is very common, 
and uſed in moſt, yet it is not in all Places. 
It 
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It muſt only be further obſerved, that the 
Rolling muſt never be performed when 
the Ground is wet; for in this Caſe both 
Earth and Seed would fling. to the dan 
WREFer over: it cams. | 


of W eeding. 


THE proper Time for weeding Flax is 
when three or four Inches above Ground : 
Then all Weeds, even. thoſe. that reſemble 
the Flax it {elf moſt, can be eaſily diſtin- 
guiſhed ſrom it. Some object againſt the 
common Practice of pulling up the Weeds 
by the Roots: For this, ſay they, very 
much looſens and abuſes the Flax. They 
therefore prefer the cutting of them as near 
as poſſible. with a ſharp Knife. The 
Weeders ſnting or lying upon the Flax 
while a weeding, can do it no Harm : But 
tis alledged, that their ſtanding upon it 
with their Shoes on, does great Damage, by 
cutting the Flax with. the Heels of them, 
However, to {it or lie upon the Flax while 
a weeding, and to pull the Weeds up by 
the Roots, is the common Practice in Flan- 
ders, and 'tis thought may be tafely imitated 
by us. 


of 


| 
| 
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0 7 Pulling. 


\ Pk x; - ht ripebing (of which he 
Change of the green into a yellow Colour 
is the firſt Token or Mark) takes this yel- 
low Colour firſt below towards the Roots, 
and ſo changes its Colour gradually from 
below towards the Top. As ſoon as, or 
rather before, the Tops of Flax have taken 
on the yellow Colour, the Leaves below 
begin to fall off, and the under Part where 
theſe Leaves ſtood, has commonly again 
changed the yellow: for a browniſh or 
parched-like Colour. When theſe Marks 
are ſeen upon the Flax, it is full Time 


to pull it, without waiting for the colour- 


ing or hardening of the Bows and Seed, 
as ſome, for the Advantage of the Seed, 


do advite, By allowing Flax to ſtand too 


long, it 18 allowed to become too dry and 


ſtubborn; it loſes entirely the Sap (a Part 
of which is abſolutely neceſſary towards 
the Fermentation in watering) and, through 
its natural Drineſs, can never, by all the 
ſubſequent parts of Labour beſtowed upon 
it, be brought to that Softneſs and Fineneſs 
that other Flax, pulled ſooner, may. The 


allowing Flax to grow too ripe, is cer- 


tainly wrong, and attended with the above 


bad Conſequences ; but in ayoiding of this, 


We 
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we muſt ſtill be no leſs cautious of falling 
into the other no leſs dangerons Extream 
of pulling tog green. This is reported to 
be the common, but pernicious Practice 
of the Weſt Country; proceeding, no 
doubt, from the vaſt Difference they find 
between the Softneſs and Fineneſs of this 
Flax and other Flax, which, perhaps, they 
allowed formerly to ſtand too long. The 
common Colour of both their Flax and 
Yarn ſeems indeed ſufficiently to prove this 
Practice among them; and, notwithſtand- 
ing their great Ad vantage of good Spinning, 
the ſubſequent Trials of Waſhing and 
Bleaching that their Varn muſt undergo, 
have diſcovered the Inſufficiency of their 
Flax (proceeding from the above erroneous 
Management) to all who ever uſed it. 


SOME recommend a very nice Obſer- 
vation in ſorting the Flax when pulling ; 
that is, the pulling the Flax of different 
Lengths and Degrees of Fineneſs, each 
Sort apart by it ſelf, and always after- 
wards kept apart and wrought ſeparately : 
For, ſay they, the coarſer Flax is much 
ſooner watered than the fine; and, ſhould 
they be pulled and watered promiſcuouſly, 
the coarſe would be rotten before the fine 
were ſufficiently watered. This their Af- 
ſertion is true, and the Precaution abſo- 

8 lutely 
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lutely neceſſary, to be obſerved, where there 
is a large Field of Flax, which may differ 
conſiderably the Growth of the one Place 
from that of the other. But in Flanders, 
where their Incloſures are commonly but 
very ſmall, the Flax of one Incloſure or Field 
commonly goes together, without any ſort- 
ing at all, When a Man has pulled as 
much Flax as he can conveniently hold in 
his Hand, it is laid upon the Ground; the 
next Handful at the Side of the firſt, but 
at ſome \mall | Diſtance ; the third acroſs 
theſe two; and ſo on, till he raiſes a little 
Heap; All keeping the Handfuls apart, 
and diſengaged from one another, until 
taken up by another Perſon, by whom 
they are bound looſely with a few Straws 
in the middle, and ſet up upon end with 
the Roots downward, ten or twelve of 
theſe Handfuls ſtanding together. Thus 

the Flax may either ſtand till next Day 
after pulling, or, if the Riplers are ready, 
may be carried to them, and ripled di- 


rectly. 


of Ripling, and ſeoing the Seed. 


It "bas been for ſome time, and perhaps 


is yet, a prevailing Notion in this Country, 
that Flax ought neither to be ripled nor 
watered the ſame Seaſon it is pulled: For, 


ſay 
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ſay they, © The Seed, while in the Bows, 
and upon the Stalk, ſtill receives further 
« Nouriſhment from the Stalk ; and for the 
% watering, the Months of May and June 
are much fitter than September or Ocfo- 
& ber,” But though it ſhould not be de- 
nied, either that che Seed remaining in the 
Bows may be further improved by the Nou- 
riſhment it may receive from the Stalk 
after pulling, or that the Months of May 
and June are fitter for watering in than 
September or Oftober ; yet it is ſuppoſed, 
that the Water being firſt thoroughly ſoft- 
ened by the Sun in May and June, to 
which may alſo be added July, would ſtill 
be fitter for watering in the Month of Au- 
guſt than in May or June. And in. the 
next place, if our Flax is timeouſly ſown, 
we ſhall not be obliged to water it (though 
done the ſame Year it is pulled) in Septem- 
ber or October; for it will certainly be pul- 
led and fit for watering againſt the middle 
of Auguſt, It remains only then, whether, 
ſince we can have no Flax to water in 
the Months of May and Zune, of the ſame 
Year's Growth, Flax pulled in Auguſi may 
be kept to be watered in May or June the 
Year following, to the ſame = dyantage to 
the Flax it ſelf, as when watered the ſame 
Seaſon it is pulled. The Flemings, by their 
Anſwers to this Queſtion when put to 
8 2 them, 
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them, deny it: They ſay, that Flax both 
riples and-waters better when newly pulled, 
than when kept over a Year: and, an- 
{werable to this their Opinion is their con- 
ſtant Practice, The Advantages of Ripling 
are theſe : The Bows and Leaves part then 
with the Stalk much more eaſily, than when 
the Flax is become dry and tough, by 
being kept over a Year. The Ripling, 
when the Flax is dry, is apt to break and 
tear the Straw; by which the Water coming 
in upon the Harle, or Flax it ſelf, may do 
it much Harm in watering. It is alſo cer- 
tain, that Flax watered the ſame Seaſon it 
is pulled, is done in leſs Time, and takes 
a better Colour, than when kept over a 
Year. The Method of Ripling is thus: 
There is firſt a Piece of Ground marked 
out, in Largeneſs according to the Number 
of Ripling-Combs, or People to be em- 
ployed in ripling. This Piece of Ground 
is rolled or trod hard and ſmooth, and 
Winnowing-ſheets are ſpread upon it, to 
receive the Bows from the Ripling-Comb, 
Upon the Winnowing- ſheets is placed a 
Form or Bank, with a Ripling-Comb, ſuch 
as the Truſtees have had from Flanders, 
fixed in the middle of it. Upon, or near 
to, the Extremitics of the Form, fit two 
Men with their Legs acroſs the Form, and 
their Faces towards the Ripling-Comb, and 


each 
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each other; and through the Ripling-Comb 
(being broad enough for both Men to ſtrike 
their Flax into at once) the Flax is ſoft] 
drawn, to ſeparate and pull off the Bows, 
Leaves, and ſuperfluous Branches from the 
Stalk. After the Flax is ripled, the Bows 
muſt be thinly ſpread on Winnowing-ſheets, 
and thus expoſed to the Sun and Air till 
thoroughly dry, remembring to turn them 
frequently while a drying. When they 
are thoroughly dry, carry them to a board- 
ed Floor, and there ſpread them about 
three or four Inches thick; ſtill remem- 
bring to turn them once a Week, to pre- 
vent heating. There is no Occafion to 
ſeparate the Seed from the dry and broken 
Bows before the ſowing Seaſon comes on. 
On the contrary, theſe very Bows, lying 
ſtill mixed with the Seed, are of ſingular 
Service to it: They prevent the Seed's 
packing ſo cloſe together; they keep it 
open and looſe, whereby the Air can the 
more freely paſs through it, and ſo prevent 
its heating. Should any Perſon find it 
worth while, a few Years hence, to ſow 
any conſiderable Quantity of Lint-ſeed, the 
ripling, watering, and drying the Seed, 
at the ſame Seaſon it is pulled, will per- 
haps be found a little too quick for him, 
if he ſhall not be very well provided with 
a ſufficient Number of Hands, and other 
8 3 Con ve- 
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Conveniencies for his Work, which is at- 
tended with abundance of Trouble and 
Labour. Nay, it is not doubted, that in 
a few Years Gentlemen will find their Ac- 
count in ſowing greater Quantities of Lint» 
ſced, than may at firſt Sight ſeem poſſible 
for them to manage all in the above Me- 
thod; and that they will think themſclves 
obliged, upon that Account, to fall upon 
the Way of flocking and keeping it over a 
Vear; ſpecially it they have the Value of 
the Seed more in View, than the Goodneſs 
of the Lint. Yet it is hoped, that the 
Diſadvantage of the Flax it ſelf, as men- 
tioned above, proceeding from ſuch Ma- 
nagement, will prevent its being followed, 
except in Caſes of abſolute Neceſſity. 


Of Watering. 


On the Head of Pulling was mentioned 
the Way of the Flax being carricd to. the 
Riplers bound up in Handfuls. The Ri- 
plers again untie theſe Handfuls before ri- 
pling, After ripling, the Flax is again 
made up into larger Sheayes or Bundles, 
abont the Bigneſs of the Calf of a Man's 
Leg, each Bundle or Sheaf being com- 
monly tied in threę Places; viz. in the 
middle and near to both Ends. Theſe 
Bandages muſt be but looſely tied, that 


the 
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the Water may be able to penetrate: into 
all the Parts of the Sheaf, when laid in 
the Water. The Bundles or Sheaves thus 
made up, are ſet up upon the Roots, and 
expoſed to the Sun and Air to dry or ſtiffen 
about twenty four Hours, and are then ready 
for being put in the Water. 


THouGH the skilful Watering is of 
very great Importance, and one of the 
niceſt and moſt tickliſh Points in the whole 
Courſe of the Management of Flax; yet 
there is not one Point we are leſs anxious 
about, or more ignorant of, than of this. 
All Moſs-Waters, that are not perfectly 
clear and free of Muddineſs, Bogs, Peat- 
holes, Rivers, &c. are deſtructive to Flax; 
neither are artificial Ponds, or Holes, 
Lakes, Ditches, Sc. either entirely with- 
out, or which have a conſtant Communi- 
cation with a River, the fitteft for water- 
ing in. Take therefore an Account of the 
Situation of the beſt Places for watering 
in Flanders, with their particular Advan- 
tages; which will at the fame time ſerve 
to enable any Perſon to make Choice of a 
proper Place for his own Ute in Scotland. 
Firſt then, the beſt Places for watering 
Flax in Flanders are ſituate very near a 
large River. The Grounds near this River 
have both common Ditches running from 

4 them 
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them to the Banks of the River, and other 
particular, Ditches, either watering or di- 
viding particular Perſons different Pro- 
perties. In the beginning of Winter they 
make a Breach in the Bank of the River, 
allowing it to overflow the adjacent mea- 
dow Grounds; by which it alſo ſupplies 
the other Grounds at a greater Diſtance 
from it with freſh Water, through the 
common Communication of the Ditches. 
'This Breach in the Bank of the River is 
kept open till the Spring, and the River- 
water having overflowed theſe Grounds fo 
long a time, has enriched both them and 
the Ditches, by the Slime and Mud it has 
rolled along with it. This River-water 
then, kept in ſuch Ditches, and ſo ſoftened 
by being expoſed to the Sun and Weather 
all the Spring and Summer, is the moſt 
proper for watering Flax in. The Bottoms 
of their Ditches are alſo very foul and 
ſlimy; which they reckon improves the 
Water, and contributes to the ſoftening 
the Flax. In other Places in Flanders, 
where the Water is not ſo good, they 
throw a great many Alder-leaves into their 
Ditches, or coyer their Flax with Alder- 
branches with the Leaves upon. them; 
which they commonly haye in great Plenty 
growing along the Sides of their Canals, 
Theſe Alder-leayes, they ſay, contain a 


certain 
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certain fat or oily Subſtance ; which, by 
lying and rolling in the Water, they com- 
municate to the Water ; and this, add they, 
contributes much to the ſoftening the 
Flax, and alſo gives it a little bluiſh 
Tincture, which is the favourite Colour 
in that Country. But this is only practiſed 
in Places where their Soil is poor and 
light, the Bottoms of their Ditches bare 
and ſandy, and no ſufficient Quantity of 
Mud and Slime in them, to produce the 
above Effects. 


THE Colours that Flax takes on, and 
the other Effects produced upon it, ac- 
cording to the different Ways of watering 
it, are very various: For Example; All 
Flax watered in Rivers and Lakes, where 
the Water 1s colder and harder than that 
which is kept in Ditches, though it will 
take on a very clear and white Colour; 
yet the Stream and Currency of the Water 
fo frets and tears both Straw and Flax, 
and at the ſame time the fermenting Juices 
either remaining ſtill in the Flax (their 
natural Operation being impeded by the 
continual Currency and Coldneſs of the 
Water) or theſe Juices being gradually and 
entirely waſhed away, before their being 
able to cauſe a general and vigorous Fer- 
mentation through the whole of the Flax, 


it 
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it remains ever afterwards hard and ſtubborn, 
Bogs, Moſs- water, Peat-holes, &c. tinge 
Flax fo, that it can never be brought to a 
good Colour thereafter, 


THE Situation of the Ditches being 
mentioned, their Dimenſions may be from 
five to ſix Foot broad, and from four to 
five Foot deep. Before the Flax is laid in 
the Water, as much Mud and Sluſh from 
the Bottom of the Ditch as is thought will 
ſink and cover the Flax when put into it, 
ought to be taken out. This done, the 
Depth of the Ditch is to be conſidered, 
and what Number of Sheaves of Flax may 
lie above one another; ſo as neither to reſt 
upon the Ground or Bottom of the Ditch, 
nor fully to reach the Surface of the Water 
above. The Flax muſt, as it were, hang 
or ſwim in the Water at an equal Diſtance 
from the Bottom and Surface. Ihe Breadth 
of the Ditch ought alſo to be conſidered, 
and the laying of the Flax ordered fo, as 
to leave no more empty Space than is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the holding or con- 
taining it eaſily, Then the Sheaves of Flax, 
bound as above, ought to be laid Sheaf by 
Sheaf in the Water, the long Way of the 
Ditch; and ſo on, till the whole Breadth 
thereof is taken up or filled: the ſecond 
Row or Range of Sheaves acroſs the firſt; 

and 
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and ſo on, till the whole is finiſhed. When 
the Pile of Flax is ſufficiently high, that 
is, within two or three Inches of the Sur- 
face of the Water, it ouglit then to be 
covered with the Mud and Sluſh formerly 
taken out from the Bottom of the Ditch ; 

and being thereby entirely covered and ſunk 
under Water, it remains in this manner 
till ſufficiently watered, When the Flax 
is laid in the Ditch, and covered as above, 
that Part of the Ditch taken up by the Flax 
is to be entirely ſeparated or dammed up 
from the reſt, by Stones, Turf, or any 
other ſuch Materials as can be had, to re- 
tain the Water already in the Ditch, and 
alſo to prevent the running of more into it. 
This again being the Practice of the moſt 
skilful Flaxmen in Flanders, ſeems to cen— 
firm what has been advanced above, of the 
fermenting Juices of the Flax being carried 
too quickly away by the Currency of Lakes 
or Rivers; whereas in ſtagnate Water in a 
Ditch, theſe Juices are ſtill retained in the 
Water about the Flax, and cauſe.a regular 
and vigorous Fermentation; and, as It were, 
entering again in ſome meaſure into it, 
contribute yery much to the quick rotting 
of the Straw, and the ſoftening the Flax 
itſelf. The Silver or Sky Blue, as the 
Flemings call it, or the white, are the only 
Colours of Flax to be ſeen in that Part of 


Flanders 
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Flanders where theſe Obſervations were 
made; and indeed the firſt of theſe is the 
only Colour in Eſteem there. When the 
Flemings,. who are Judges of, and Dealers 
in Flax, ſee it of a very clear and white 
Colour, they immediately conclude, that 
-1t has been watered; through want of better 
Conveniency, in a River, Lake, or Pond; 
and that it muſt be but poor, hard, and 
ſtubborn Stuff, or what they call Mager, 
which includes all theſe bad Qualities. 


As to the Time that Flax ſhould lie in 
the Water, or that Flax takes to be ſuffi- 
ciently watered in, there can be no certain 
Rule given, becauſe of the various Cir- 
cumſtances that may concur either to haſten 
or retard this Work. If the Weather is 
hot, ſo will the Water of Conſequence be 
alſo, and the Fermentation of the Flax will 
be the quicker and more vigorous. But if, 
on the contrary, the Weather proves cold, 
and conſequently the Water; or ſhould 
any Quantity either of Rain or other Water 
come in accidentally upon the Flax, this 
would both retard and weaken the Fermen- 
tation thereof, and conſequently delay the 
whole of the Work : And indeed, which 
is ſtill worſe, Flax, which, by the above 
Circumſtances or Accidents, has not been 
well purged by a yigorous Fermentation in 

the 
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the watering, remains ever afterwards hard 
and ſtubborn. Such Flax again, when ſpun 
into Yarn, and afterwards woven, the Cloth 
thereof muſt, and always doth, loſe a great 
deal of the Subſtance in the bleaching ; 
wherein the Linnen or Flax undergoes, as 
it were, a ſecond Watering, and loſes in 
this ſecond, what, by a vigorous Fermen-= 
tation, it ought to have been fully purged 
of in the firſt. It has been obſerved above, 
that coarſe Flax is ſooner watered than 
fine; which muſt ſtill be remembered. 
The common Time allowed in Flanders 
for watering, is from ſix to ten Days, more 
or leſs, according to the above Circum- 
ſtances or Accidents : But, notwithſtandin 

this Rule, Flax has been found to be ſuffi- 
ciently watered in four Days; and again, 
it has been known to have lain fourteen 
Days in the Water. If the Weather is 
pretty warm, the fifth or ſixth Day this 
Flax has been in the Water, the following 
Experiment may be made, to know if it is 
ſufficiently done. Let a Man thruſt his 
Arm into the Water, and pull out of the 
middle of one of the Sheaves a few Straws 
of the Flax; and having allowed them to 
dry, bend them. If they break inſtead of 
bending, and the Flax parts eaſily with 
the Straw, then the Flax is enough wa— 
tered : But, on the contrary, if the Straw 


bends 
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bends without breaking, and the Flax 
{ticks faſt to the Straw, it is not ſufficiently 
done, and muſt, lie longer ; though the 
fard Experiment muſt be always repeated 
once a Day. afterwards, until the aboye 
Marks.of its being enough done are found 
upon it. When the Flax is enough wa- 
tered, a Man ſteps into the Water, and 
takes it out Sheaf by Sheaf, rinſing each 
in the Water, to waſh off the contracted 
Slime and Filth. When all is taken out, 
it is ſet up upon end with the Roots 
downwards; and having ſo ſtood until 
the Water has dropped entirely from it, is 
then ready for Graſſing. 


Of Grafſing. 


Ir will not, perhaps, be thought need- 
leſs or impertinent to introduce this Head 
of Graſling with ſome ſhort Account of 
what Reatons are given to juſtify this 
Practice at all, or of what is propoſed, 
and ſcemingly effected by it; in order to 
examine and anſwer a common, though 
miſtaken and hurtful Opinion; viz, „ That 
« jt is not material whether Flax be fully 
« watered or not: Becauſe, ſay they, 
« ſhould Flax be under-watered, or not 
« enough done, longer than ordinary 
« Graſſing rectifies the Miſtakes, and an- 

« twers 
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« ſwers the propoſed End of Watering,” 
But becauſe of the cloſe Connexion be- 
tween the Reaſons given for Watering 
and Graſſing, take both in their natural 
Order. The Reaſons then for Watering 
are, firſt, to purge the Flax, by the Fer- 
mentation in the Water, ſrom certain Jui- 
ces or Filth that it brings with it from 
the Soil: Which Juices are either preju- 
dicial to the Flax, ſimply conſidered as 
Flax, or, as has been obſerved above, 
are prejudicial in this reſpect; viz. ſhould 
theſe remain in the Flax after watering, 
yet this Flax being made into Linnen, they 
are ' not able to ſtand the Bleaching or 
ſecond Watering ; but being thereby ex- 
tracted and ſpent, there is juſt ſo much 
of the Subſtance of the Linnen loſt ; and 
by this Loſs all the juſt Proportions, given 
it by the Tradeſman or Weaver, altered. 
Secondly, by the right watering of Flax, 
is propoſed, and alſo certainly effected, the 
rotting of the Boon or Straw, to cauſe it to 


part eaſily with the Flax afterwards in the 
ſcutching or ſwingling. 


As all Flax watered according to the 
above Directions, will be found to be pretty 
much diſcoloured, when taken out of the 
ſtinking and putrified Water in which it 
has been ly ing; ſo by Graſſing is propoſed 


as 
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as it were the Bleaching of it, to bring it 
again to a tolerable good Colour, and at 
the ſame time, 'in ſome meaſure, to ſoften 
it by Showers of Rain, and. the Heat of 
the Sun; and laſtly, to ſtiffen or harden 
the. rotten” Straw, in order to prepare it 
ſtill further for the previous bruiſing, or 
cruſhing, and rubbing it between the 
Hands before ſwingling. That long Graſ- 
fing will contribute very much towards 
rotting the Straw, is true; but then thoſe 
very Tokens or Marks, whereby 'tis known 
that Flax is ſufficiently watered, ſhew, that 
it is by the Watering, and not the Graſ- 
ſing, that the rotting of the Straw ought 
to be effected. Tis indeed acknowledged, 
that, ſhould Flax be taken out of the 
Vater, by Miſtake or Ignorance, before 
being ſufficiently watered, longer than or- 
dinary Grafting would be the beſt Remedy 
that could be applied; though not at all 
ſufficient wholly to remove the Evil, or 
to juſtify that Opinion, „ That it is in- 
$6 different whether Flax be fully watered 
Or not.” But the over-watering of Flax 
is ſtill of worfe Conſequence, as rotting 
and rendering it unfit for any Uſe what- 
ever; and therefore cannot be Ls carefully 
avoided, as being the moſt dangerous Ex- 
tream. Next, as to the Method of Graſ- 
fing: 'The Flax having ſtood after water- 


ing, 
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ing, as mentioned above, until the Water 
has dropped entirely from it, it ought to 
be carried to that Part of the Meadow or 
Stubble Ground, that lies drieſt, and moſt 
expoſed to the Sun; and being there un- 
bound, to be ſpread Sheaf by Sheaf, very 
thin, and in equal Rows, upon the Graſs, 
with the Roots all one way, and as even 


as poſſible. And thus it ought to lie with- 


out being turned, until the Upper- ſide be 


once throughly wet with Rain, and be 


again become perfectly dry. When dry, 
it ought to be turned, that the other Side 
may receive the next Shower that falls, and 
be brought to» an equal Colour with the 
Side that lay formerly uppermoſt. After 
it has acquired the ſaid Colour, and is 
perfectly dry, it may be taken up, bound 
in pretty large Sheaves, and ſo carried 
home to a dry Barn, or rather, if it can 
be had, a boarded Floor. The turning 
of Flax is a Matter of no great Difficulty, 
and is commonly performed by the Help 
of a long and ſmall Stick or Wand, thruit 
gently under the Flax, to raiſe it up upon 
the Roots, and fo turned over. As to 
the Time that Flax ſhould lie on the Graſs, 
the Flemings obſerve this only Rule ; viz. 
That it El he until, by Showers of 
Rain, it hath been thoroughly wet on 
# 5 


both 
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both Sides: and theſe Showers, they ſay, 
not only bleach, but alſo ſoften 1t. It 
may be teen then, there can be no certain 
Time prefixed. It has been known grafled 
in ten Days, and at other times to have 
lain a Month for want of Rain: And in- 
deed in this laſt Caſe it might perhaps be 
found . neceſſary to turn the Flax oftner 
than is above directed. "The Flemings 
oftner ute Stubble than Meadow Grounds, 
to lay their Flax upon: However, what 
Inftances have been known of this kind, 
were rather from Neceſlity than Choice; 
though indeed they ſeem alſo to think it 
indifferent, and of no Conſequence, upon 
which of theſe Grounds their Flax lies, 
or, as we call it, is graſſed. But by men- 
tioning of this here, nothing is further in- 
tended, than to prevent any unneceſſary 
Scruple: that People might have to uſe 
Stubble in caſe of OGG 


i Of 8 reaking... 


By the "baking or bruiſing of Flax 
nothing can poſſibly be propoſed or ef- 
fected but this; vis. The Flax being wa- 
tered, and the Boon or Straw, by the 
watering alone, or by the watering and 
graſſing together, eing. lufticiently rotten, 
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and ready to part with the Flax it ſelf ; 
yet the Straw, though rotten, being yet 
entire, and not to be caſily ſeparated from 
the Flax, before undergoing ſome further 
Operation; ; that is, before the Straw be 
broke in different Places of the Stalk (which 
is commonly performed by cruſhing and 
rubbing it between their Hands) the whole 
Deſign of the breaking ſeems only to be 
to ſoften and flatten both Flax and Straw ; 
which laſt (being of a fuller and ſtronger 
Body in Flanders, than what is commonly 
produced here) would be apt to cut the 


Harle or Flax it ſelf in the craſhing and 


rubbing, unleſs it were firſt ſoftened by 
the Breaks, or a Miln. Were it not that 
the Straw, being fully dry, hard, and 
ſharp, would be apt to ſnap, and cut the 
Flax-in the cruſhing, or that the Flax it 


ſelf (which cannot be made too ſoft even 


before heckling) received ſome Benefit by 
the beating or bruiſing by the Breaks, or 
a Miln, the cruſhing and rubbing of the 
Straw before ſwingling, might 'be per- 
formed directly without the previous Af 
ſiſtance of Breaks. This then agreed to, 
that the breaking or bruiſing of Flax is 
neceſſary, cither for the ſoftening the Flax 
it ſelf, or to ſoften the Straw, and prepare 


ic for the previous cruſhing and rubbing. 


1 be ſo. e 
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before ſwingling, the Queſtion ſtill remains, 
Whether the Breaks or Mallets (of which 
there are ſeveral in the Country) a Miln 
reſembling an Oil-Miln, of which the Tru- 
ſtees have a Model from Flanders, or the 
Machine with the Rollers, lately invented 
here, would anſwer beſt theſe propoſed 
Ends, and, at the ſame time, with the 
moſt Expedition, and conſequently Advan- 
tage to the Perſons who employ them? 
That the Breaks or Mallets ſeem to an- 
ſwer the propoſed End of ſoſtening both 
Straw and Flax, and are alſo moſt com- 
monly uſed, is certain: That the Miln 
allo anſwers the fame Deſign fully as 
well, and is as, if not more, expeditious 
in Flanders, is likewiſe certain. But whe- 
ther the Rollers will prove as good, better, 
or more expeditious than any of the above 
mentioned Machines, Time will determine, 
They ſeem rather to be very well con- 
trived for to perform the Part of cruſhing 
and rubbing before ſwingling, than for the 
previous bruiſing and foftening : for, tis 
certain, if one will narrowly obſerve, and 
reflect upon, the Operation of the Rollers, 
he will find, that the Straw is indeed very 
much broke by the Notches or Teeth of 
them; but then the Flax it ſelf is not at 
all equally bruiſed and ſoftened, as is 
done 
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done either by the Breaks or a Miln. 
The making a ſufficient Number either of 
Milns or Rollers by the Publick, to ſerve 
the Country, would be attended with a 
conſiderable Expence : Should a few of 
either be ſet up by private Perſons for their 
own Uſe, this, as the raifing of Flax is 
yet almoſt wholly in the Hands of private 
Gentlemen, might anſwer them without 
their grudging the Expence. But ſhould 
the railing of Flax (as it is to be hoped it 
will in a few Years) be generally practiſed 
by Country People, how are they to go 
to Work? The Wages of thoſe who at- 
tend the Truſtees Milns or Rollers, fall 
too heavy; and ſhould they employ pri- 
vate Gentlemen their Machines, it muſt 
fill be worſe, feeing the Servants muſt 
not only be paid, but likewiſe a Gratifi- 
cation given to the Gentleman for the Uſe 
of his Machine, This additional Charge 
upon the Flax muſt be again paid by the 
Purchaſer in the Market, and falls at laſt 
upon the Manufacturer. The Breaks then 
anſwering the propoſed F.nd of bruiſing 
and ſoftening, though perhaps not ſo ex- 
peditious as either the Milns or Rollers, 
may be recommended to the Uſe of Coun- 
try People, becaule eaſily wrought with, 
and already uſed to good enough Purpoſe 
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in the Country; and a Countryman will 
rather, in the Infancy of a Trade, employ 
his Son, Daughter, Man or Maid-ſervant, 
a whole Day in breaking of Flax at home, 
than be at a very ſmall Expence in baving 
the double of the Quantity done by an- 
other, from his own Houſe, in a Method 
he does not underft: and. Should the Breaks 
again take place, the Charge of providing 
the Country with Milns or Roliers at once, 
will be ſhifted, until. by Experience it's 
found which of the above Methods is moſt 
advantageous; and ſurely no Man what- 
ever will grudge, in the mean time, to 
provide himſelf with one or two Breaks, 


which will not coſt him above fix or eight 
Pence per Picce. 


Of Cruſting and Rubbing, and Swing ling 


or Scutching. 


Tres Flax and Straw being ſufficiently 
bruited and ſoftened by the Breaks, or 
any other Machine, the next thing to be 
done 1s, the cruſhing and rubbing them 
between the Hands, in order to break the 
Straw in different Places of the Stalk, 
that it may the more caſily be ſeparated 
from the Flax, and with leſs Waſte in the 
ſwingling. The cruſhing and rubbing is 


properly 
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properly the Work of the Swingler, and 


is very ſoon and eaſily performed; but as 
it is {aid not to be practiſed in this Coun- 
try, take the following Account of it: 


The Flax being bruiſed and ſoftened by the 
Breaks, the Swingler takes as much of it 


as he can conveniently hold with one Hand; 
and graſping this Handful at one End with 
his leſt Hand, he reſts the fame upon his 
Knee, and taking hold of the Flax about 
the middle with his right Hand, he cruſhes 
and rubs the Flax between both Hands 


as hard as he can, to break and diſengage. 
the Straw from the Flax in as many diffe- 


rent Places of the Stalk as is poſſible; and 
having done with one Place, ſhifts both 
Hands gradually lower, until the whole 
is finiſhed. The Advantage of cruſhing 
and rubbing before ſwingling is this: The 
Straw being cruſhed and broke in different 
Places of the Stalk, thete broken Pieces of 
Straw hang in a great meaſure loote upon 
the Harle or Flax, and as it were pro- 
jecking a little from it, receive each Stroak 
with the Scutching-handle, and are there— 
by ſtripped off, while the Flax it ſelf is 
but ſlightly touched, and remains entire. 
But in the Way that is practiſed here, the 
Straw being whole and entire when the 
firſt Stroak is to be given with the Scutch— 
14 ing- 
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ing-handle in the ſwingling, the Flax and 
Straw ſuffer equally by each Stroak given, 
and whole or Parts of Stalks of both Flax 
and Straw fall frequently to the Ground 
together. The Swingling-board that the 
Truſtees have had lately from Flanders, 
does not differ materially from thefe already 
uſed here by our own beſt Swinglers. Both 

may be uſed to the ſame Ad vantage by a 
good Swingler, notwithſtanding ſome little 


Differences not worth taking notice of 
here. 


Of Heckling. 


By heckling of Flax 1s propoſed the 
{ſplitting or dividing the Product of each 
particular Stalk, which remains in a great 
meaſure whole, and one entire Body, aſter 
ſwingling, and the branching out and ſe- 
parating one from another, each particular 
{fibre contained therein, and as yet cling- 
ing together, in order to make it fit for. 
ſpinning. It is not now propoſed to men- 
tion every little Knack belonging to this 
Buſineſs ; nor is it, indeed, poſſible to 
give any tolerable Account of the Slight 
of Hand that is abſolutely neceſſary and 
requiſite in a good Heckler. There is a 
Dutehuoman now in the Country, who 


deſerves 
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deſerves to be taken particular Notice of; 


from whom one may learn more, by ſeeing 
her work half an Hour, than by reading 
any Account that might be given in Wri- 


ting of her Method of Working. 'The 


ſaid Woman has now in her Cuſtody a 
complete Set of Heckles, lately brought 
from Flanders for the Truſtees: The Set 


conſiſts of five Heckles of different Degrees 


of Fineneſs, through all or Part of which 


different Kinds of Flax muſt be drawn, 


according to their reſpective Qualities or 
Degrees of Fineneſs. The Teeth of the 
two fineſt of theſe Heckles, though not 


extraordinary ſharp or fine, yet ſeem to 
be thicker ſet than any in this Country. 


The extraordinary Labour in beating and 
rubbing the Flax before heckling, with 


ſome other Particulars, as performed by 


the ſaid Dutchwoman, deſerve very well 
the Obſervation of every body who deſires 
to underſtand or follow that Buſineſs. 
There is alſo a Miln lately brought from 
Brabant, and belonging to the Truſtees, 
which is at preſent employed and ap- 


proved of by the ſaid Dutchwoman at 


Georgia. This Miln anſwers the propoſed 
Ends, and faves the vaſt Trouble, of 
beating and rubbing the Flax with their 
Hands before heckling, and is a great deal 


more 
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more expeditious. ., None can be ſo ſen- 
ſible of the great Advantage proceed- 
ing from the extraordinary Labour, be- 
ſtowed by good Hecklers upon the ſoft- 
cning the Flax, as they who muſt ſpin 
and weaye it afterwards. The Spinner 
finds it vaſtly more eaſy to ſpin, and 
that her Yarn has a better Skin, and 1s 
ſtronger, than that made of coarſer Flax. 
The Weaver again, if it is well ſpun, 
finds it not only ſtrong, but very eaſy to 
make good Cloth; as being 1moother, 
more pliant, and going cloſer together 
in the Linnen, than Yarn of Flax, either 
naturally coarſe and hard, or not enough 
ſoftened in the heckling, can poſlibly be 
made to do. There is ſtill one thing to 
be. taken notice of, which ſeems to be 
equally neglected, or not conſidered, by 
all Hecklers, as well foreign, as thoſe of 
our own Country: The Teeth of the 
two firſt or coarſeſt Heckles are, per- 
haps, twice or thrice as thick as the 
Teeth of the fineſt Heckle. That the 
Teeth of the firſt and ſecond Heckles 
muſt be ſparſer ſet (as we find they always 
are) than thoſe of the finer Heckles, is 
true; and that they ought alſo to be 
ſomewhat thicker or ſtronger, becauſe of 
the greater Streſs they endure in the heck- 

| ling, 
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ling, is reaſonable ; but to make them 
ſo thick as they commonly are, is ridi- 
culous : For it ought to be conſidered, 
that the ſingle Produce of each Stalk , 
and not the whole that is ſtruck into the 
Heckle at once, 1s to be looked upon as 
the Thing to be branched out, and di- 
vided into as many and ſmall Parts as 
poſſible, or the Nature of the Thing re- 
quires. If then the Diameter of one Tooth 
of the Heckle is greater than that of the 
Stalk of Flax, the Heckle cannot ſplit it 
regularly from the one End to the other, 
as is propoſed, but muſt break and burſt 
it, fo ſoon as it is ſtruck into it; which 
muſt occaſion great Waſte of Flax, and 
turn the far greater Part of it, or almoſt 
the whole of it, to Tow. It remains then 
reaſonable, that the Difference between a 
coarſe and fine Heckle ſhould rather con- 
{iſt in the Sparſeneſs or Cloſeneſs of the 
ſetting of the Teeth, than in the Thick- 
neſs or Smalneſs of each particular Tooth; 
and though the Teeth of the firſt and 
ſecond Heckles muſt neceſſarily be made 
ſomewhat thicker and ſtronger than thoſe 
of the finer Heckles, becauſe of the 
greater Streſs they haye to endure; yet 


this Difference ought to be as little as 


the Nature of the TROY will allow. 
The 
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The Set of Heckles from Flanders, though 
the beſt that are uſed there, are not ſo 
fine and ſharp in the Teeth as is thought 
they ought to be, or as good Evgliſh 
Heckles are. And it is thought, if the 
Teeth of a Heckle are but ſtrong enough, 
they cannot well be too ſmall or fine, 
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Romans under the Emperors; the Debaſement and Miſery of 
that great People, and its Cauſes, c. By T. Gorpon, Eſq; 


III. The Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico by the Spaniards. 
Tranſlated into Engliſh from the original Spaniſh of Don Ax- 
TOX10 DE Solis, Secretary and Hiſtoriographer to his Catholick 
Majeſty, by Twxomas Townsexd, Eſq; Adorned with Cuts 

engraved by the beſt Hands; and the Effigies of Cortes, the 


N General, done from an original Painting of Tirian, by 
VERTUE. 


IV. A 
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IV. A Collection of ſeveral Trad of the Right Hon. Eow. 
Earl of CLarEnDaon, Author of The hiſtory of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in ENGLAND, begun in the Year 1641. Now firſt 
publiſhed from his Lordſhip's original Manuſcripts. In Folio. 

1. A Diſcourſe by way of Vindication of himſelf from the 
Charge of High-Treaſon brought againſt him by the Houſe of 
Commons. 

2. Reflexions upon ſeveral Chriſtian Duties, Divine and 
Moral, by way of Eſſays; viz. 1. Of Human Nature. 2. Of 
Life. 3. Reflexions upon the Happineſs which we may enjoy 
in and from ourſelves. 4. Of impudent Delight in Wicked- 
neſs. F. Of Drunkenneſs. 6. Of Envy. 7. Of Pride. 8. Of 
Anger. 9. Of Patience in Adverſity. 10. Of Contempt of 
Death, and the beſt providing for it. 11. Of Friendſhip. 
12. Of Counſel and Converſation. 13. Of Promiſes. 14. Of 
Liberty. 15. Of Induſtry. 16. Of Sickneſs. 17. Of Repen- 
trance. 18. Of Conſcience. 19. On an Active and on a Con- 
templative Life ; and when and why the one ought to be pre- 
ferred to the other. 20. Of War. 21. Of Peace. 22. Of 
Sarrilege. 

3. A Diſcourſe of the Reverence due to Antiquity. 

4. A Diſcourſe again the multiplying Controverſies, by 
inſiſting upon Particulars that are not neceſlary to the Point 
in Debate. 

5. A Dialogue concerning the Want of Reſpect due to 
Age. 

* A Dialogue concerning Education. 

7. Contempiztions and Reflexions upon the Pſalms ot 
David; with Devotions applicable to tne Troubles of the 
Times. 

V. A Collection of ſeveral Pieces of Mr. Joux TorLanp, 
now firſt publiſhed from his original Manuſcripts; with ſome 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings. In 2 Vols. in 8vo. 

Vol. I. Containing, 1. A Specimen of the Celtic Religion 
and Learning; with an Account ot the Draids, or the Prieſts 
and judges; of the Faids, or the Diviners and Phyſicians; 
and of the Bards, or the Poets and Heralds ot the ancient Gauls, 
Britons, Iriſh, and Scots; with the Hiſtory of Abaris the Hyper- 
borean, Prieſt of the Sun. 2. An Account of Fordano Bruno's 
Book of the infinite Univerſe, and innumerable Werlds. 3. A 
Caralogue of Books mentioned by the Fathers, as truly or falſly 
aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt, his Apoſtles, and other eminent Per- 
ſons. 4. The ſecret Hiſtory of the Sour7-Sea Scheme. 5. The 


Scheme of a National Bank. With other Picces. 
| Vol. 
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Vol. II. Containing, 1. A Letter concerning the Roman 
Education. 2. A Diſſertation, proving the received Hiſtory of 
the Death of Atilius Regulus, the Roman Conſul, to be a Fable. 
3. Several Letters of PLixy tranſlated into — 4. A new 
Deſcription of Epſom. 5. The primitive Conftitution of the 
Chriſtian Church ; with an Account of the principal Contro- 
verſies about Church Government, which at preſent divide 
the Chriſtian World. 6. Some Memorials concerning the State 
of Affairs in England in the Years 1711 and 1714. 7. Phylick 
without Phyſicians. 8. Several Letters from and to Mr. To- 
LAND. With an Appendix, containing ſome curious Pieces 
found among his Papers. 

VI. An Hiſtorical and Critical Account of the Life and 
Writings of WiLLiaM CriLLix6worRTH, Chancellor of the 
Church of Sarum. Wherein are inſerted ſeveral original Letters 
of that Learned and Eminent Divine, never before printed. By 
Mr. Des Maizeaux, F. R. S. In 8vo. 

VII. A general Treatiſe of Husbandry and Gardening: Con- 
taining a new Syſtem of Vegetation. Illuſtrated with many 
Obſervations and Experiments; formerly publiſhed monthly, and 
now methodi ed and digeſted under proper Heads, with Additions 
and great Alterations. In 4 Parts. By Ricyarnp BrabLey, Pro- 
feſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and F. R. S. 

Part I. Concerning the Improvement of Land, by fertilizing 
of bad Soils: And ot Stocking Farms with Cattle, Poultry, 
Fiſh, Bees, Graſſes, Grain, Cyder, &c. 

Part II. Inſtructions to a Gardener : Wherein is demonſtrated 
the Circulation ot the Sap, the Generation of Plants, the Na- 
ture of Soil, Air, and Situation. — Of the Profits ariſing from 
planting and railing Timber. 

Part III. Of the Management of Fruit-Trees; with particu- 
lar Obſervations relating to Grafting, Inarching, and Inocu- 
lating. 

Pare IV. Remarks on the Diſpoſitions of Gardens in gene- 
ral—Of the Method of managing Exotick Plants and Flowers, 
and naturalizing them to our Climate; with an Account of 
Stoves and artificial Heats. In 2 Vols. in 8vo. 

VIII. Statical Eſſays : Containing Vegetable Staticks; or an 
Account of ſome Statical Experiments on the Sap in Vegetables. 
Being an Eſſay towards a Natural Hiſtory of Vegetation: Of 
Uſe to thoſe who are curious in the Culture and Improvement 
of Gardening, &c. Alſo a Specimen of an Attempt to analyſe 
the Air, by a great Variety of Chy mico-Statical Experiments, 
which were read at ſeveral Meetings before the Royal Society. 


By 
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By STternen Hals, B. D. F. R. S. Rector of Faringdon, Hamp- 
ſvire, and Miniſter of Teddington, Middleſex. The 2d Edition, 
with Amendments. In 8vo. 

IX. Dictionarium Botanicum : Or, a Botanical Dictionary, for 
the Uſe of the Curious in Husbandry and Gardening. Con- 


taining the Names of the known Plants in Latin, Engliſh, &c. 


their Deſcription, their Culture or Management rendered eaſy 
and familiar, whether Domeſtick or Exotick ; ſo that the Name 
of a Plant _ known, the proper Direction for its Improve- 
ment in the Garden is to be found in the fame Article: With 
the Terms uſed in every Branch of Botany explained. A Work 
never before atrempted. By RicnaxD BraDLey, Profeſſor of 
Botany in the Univerſity of Cambridge, and F.R.S. In two 
Vols. in 8vo. 

X. A Treatiſe of LAWS; or, a General Introduction to the 
Common, Civil, and Canon Law. In 3 Parts. 

Part I. The Common Law of England iiluſtrated in great 
Variety of Maxims, exc. Alſo the Uſe of this Law; with 
References to Statutes in all Caſes. 

Part IT. Of the Civil Law, intermixed with the Law of 
Nations, and its Ute here in England; and a Parallel between the 
Civil Law and Common Law. 

Part III. The Canon Law, and Laws Eccleſiaſtical : Con- 
taining the Authority and Rights of the Engliſh Clergy, of 
Patrons ot Churches, Courts Eccleſiaſtical, Trials, &c. | 

The whole adapted to the Uſe of Students and Practiſers of 
the Law, Students of the Univerſities, Civilians, Proctors, Ec- 
cieſiaſticks, and all young Gentlemen. By GiLes Jacos, Gent. 

XI. The Law of Securities: Being a methodical Treatiſe of 
all the Laws and Statutes relating to Bills, Obligatory Bonds, and 
Conditions, Judgments, Recognizances, Statutes, Mortgages, 
Securities Real and Perional, Collateral Securities, and all manner 
of Engagements for Money; ſhewing how far Perſons and 
Eitates are bound, and the Court of Chancery will give Relief. 
And alſo, The Laws and Statutes concerning Pawns, Pledges, 
and Uſury; with the Merhods of Profecution, Pleadings, &c. 
and proper Precedents, in all Cafes, interſperſed throughout. 
To which are added, The Laws ag inſt Bankrupts; with Va- 
riety of L/ Caſes, Precedents ot Commiſſions, Aſſignments 
or Commiilioners, Certificates, Deeds of Diſtribution, exc. 

XII. The Dablin Miſcellany: Being a Collection of Poems, 
Original and Tranſlated. By Dr. Swier, Mr. Panxer, Dr. 
Del. AN, Mr. Brown, Mr. Warp, Mr. STERLING, Mr. Conca- 
NEN, and others. 


